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РгеҒасе 


When the Indian Society for Training and Development decided to 
organise the 15th National Convention in January 1985, it quite 
appropriately decided the theme Human Resources Development and 
the Seventh Five-Year Plan, as the Seventh Plan was about to be 
launched. With this theme the Planning Commission were the obvious 
collaborators. The proceedings were divided into three sub-themes, 
viz., (i) Rural Development, (її) Infrastructure and Industries, and 
(iii) Services. 

Intensive contacts were made with the leading professionals in each 
area for contributing papers to the Convention. We were in touch 
with the best minds in each area. As a result, 87 papers were present- 
ed at the Convention which were compiled into 3 volumes of back- 
ground papers. Considering the long term value of the ideas continued 
in these papers in the context of Human Resources Development 
and the Planning Process, it was decided to bring about an updated 
version of selected Convention papers as a volume which would have 
relevance beyond the Seventh Plan perspective. 

On perusing these papers, the editors were concerned with a 
judicious useful publication. With the mandate we set about the task 
hoping to set up not only a small volume incorporating all the sub- 
themes but also the one that would have substantial internal 
consistency. 

Rigorous selection methods identified the papers which have 
been included here. Consistent with the choice, the theme of Human 
Resources Development and the Planning Process in India emerged. 
We believe that cutting these papers from the 87 presented during 
the three day and 18 concurrent session Convention is no reflection 
on the quality of the papers which could not find a place in this 
volume. On the other hand, it is more a factor of bringing about a 
cohesion of the theme chosen for this. volume. During the Conven- 
tion, the discussion and the papers had been distilled to generate an 
Action Plan and this in a modified form constitutes this Preface. 
What follows is the presentation ofthe perceptions on what consti- 
tutes the correlation between Human Resources Development and the. 
Planning Process in India as spread over the sectors of Rural Develop- 


ment, Infrastructure and Industry and Services. 
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Rural Development 

It was felt that for optimal economic development the gap between 
technological development at the laboratory level and its transference 
to the implementation scale should be reduced. For this greater 
investment was required on issues of managing innovation, that is 
converting laboratory shelf technologies to actual products for 
commercial and mass usage. This would also require greater emphasis 
being placed on actual demonstration to user agencies and imparting 
to them functional literacy in the all technology usage. 

There was also a need for optimal involvement and cooperation on 
the part of peasants for developing Human Resources Development 
activities in rural areas. This would take many forms and would mean 
optimising resource for disseminating information and knowledge in 
the respective areas of activity. 

It was felt that all types of agencies from governmental to voluntary 
should learn to co-ordinate their activities. Mutual collaboration and 
not control and questioning was the requirement of development. 

A reduction of legal formalities was required and this would help 
the planning process, 

The whole effort would receive a shot in the arm if the district and 
block level agencies could become planning oriented. This, it was felt, 
could be achieved, amongst other things, by giving to the personnel 


at the district and block levels and orientation and training in plan- 
ning methodology. 


In а similar vain, there 
methods for evaluating re. 
process all the beneficiari 
seemed to have been don 
Process of the country fu 
promoted. For this dis 
desirable. A creative г 
area. The app 


was an expressed need for evolving viable 
sults. It was felt that in this evaluationary 
es ought to be involved. Not enough work 
e in this area. For facilitating the planning 
nctionalliteracy was to be encouraged and 
tance programmes were considered more 
ole of the mass media was envisaged in this 
roach of value addition to the skills of the people would 


і У in productive tapping of the local resources for com- 
mercial and entrepreneurial processes, 


By and large the end product of i 


on individual perceptions. 


No planning process would succeed if a proper education was not 
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imparted to the user. Accordingly, the user also needed to be sensitised 
and trained in the use of new skills and knowledge. Many of the 
professionals who got involved with the rural development work 
found it difficult to integrate with the nuances and requirement of 
the local scene because of their limited skills of focussing their 
knowledge on developmental issues of the rural sector. It was also 
felt that more professional institutions needed to develop specialisa- 
tions beamed on rural development activities. 

Rural development work required a certain type of value orienta- 
tion and without this it would be difficult to achieve many of the 
targets which the planning process envisaged. Obviously delivery 
mechanisms had to be designed and a process of gradual decentralisa- 
tion in the administrative structure initiated, so far as these matters 
were concerned. For the organisational areas, irrigation activities were 
one of the core issues. For this to be successful, there is to be a 
proper integration of minor irrigation was necessary. Similarly, gap 
ought to be reduced between the timing of the investment and its 
return in the irrigation sector. At the moment the magnitude of the 
needs of the different sectors of rural economy was itself not clear. 


Infrastructure and Industries 

Like the rural development sector designing of optimal Human 
Resources for the planning process in (һе infrastructure and industry 
sectors required a certain specialised type of value orientation. A 
good deal of work on this should begin sufficiently early in one's 
educational career. 

Besides a proper value orientation usab‘e specialisation for profes- 
sionals ought to be encouraged. There would be several professions 
but amongst the more important ones would be that of encouraging 
design and development engineers. Curriculum of engineering institu- 
tions should be designed in a way in which engineers found it 
satisfying and productive to continue as engineers and not diversify 
in disproportionate numbers, in specialisation such as management. 
They should be encouraged to get into emerging areas of high 
technology such as ocean technology and bio-technology etc. There 
were clear possibilities of encouraging joint programmes іп engineer- 


ing and management. 
In the industries per se the role of Human Resources Development 


ought to be duly recognised. One way of achieving this was making 
the position of Director (Personnel) or HRD a must for all. industrial 
work organisations. Indeed, as а part of research activity of the 
industry, due emphasis should be placed on research in manpower 
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planning activities and strategies. For this, adequate resources should 
be found. Similarly, there was a need for developing fora for discuss- 
ing and evolving a shared understanding on Human Resources plan- 
ning and interpersonal management, Market mechanism should be 
permitted to control, to certain extent, the functioning of the industry. 
And to the extent possible, monopolistic control of product and 
process, even by the public sector, ought to be discouraged. 

Financial and technical institutions should go in a major way for 
skill formation in the entrepreneurship sector. This would involve 
greater funds being made available for training of people for the 
medium and small sector industrial undertakings. Productive manage- 
ment of such units should be ensured. Innovative entrepreneurship 
should be encouraged in the industrial sector to make proper use of 
our science and technology base. Science and technology enterpreneur- 
ship bank were зееп as a fit instrument to tap not only this segment 
of skilled manpower but also for drawing a reasonable proportion of 
the best scientific talent to the field of entrepreneurship development. 

For a fuller attainment of the aspirations of planning process, the 
business community should be encouraged to appreciate the advantages 
of the bigness of the small industry. Typically, the advertisers should 
be helped to perceive the rich dividends that would accrue from 
promoting products of the small sector. Similarly, institutional funds 
for entrepreneurship should provide part cover for marketing activities 


also. This would help the emergence of a policy in entrepreneurship 
development per se, 


Similarly, in the transport sector 
identifying а viable perspective plan 
proper and competent Human Reso 
was the situation in the area of commu 
customer orientation was necessary. 


In railway sector Special attention would have to be paid to the 
problem of casual labour as in the power sector. There was a need 
for encouraging systematic manpower planning across the board. 
By these studies, required policy shifts and the curriculum for generat- 


ing standards of learning can be attempted, and the education system 
could be made adequately flexible. 


Keeping in mind the re 


there was an obvious need for 
conducive to the growth of 
urces for the industry. Similar 
nications where high level of 


i quirements of Human Resources Develop- 
ment (HRD) for effective planning process in India it was considered 


pathetic that in the industry, the present allocation for HRD was only 
0.6 per cent of all allocations. It was felt that all industries should 
make atleast 1 per cent of all allocation available for HRD develop- 
ment. Accordingly, there was a need towards bringing about a cons- 
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cious coordination of HRD activities at the national level: 

Possibly a nodal agency at national and regional levels was required 
for giving policy guidelines for HRD activities. А modest beginning 
could be made in this direction in the form of the Human Resources 
Development Commission. Perhaps this would also facilitate genera- 
tion of reliable and comprehensive information on technical manpower 
for infrastructure and industry as required at the national level. A 
data bank on the skills available could be envisaged. All this would 
come about only if the government rules were flexible enough to 
respond to the demands made from time to time to raise the effective- 
ness of Human Resources. If the status of the HRD was to improve 
normatively it was incumbent that an apex policy research control be 
established to evolve proper policy guidelines within the overall ambit 
of the plan. 

In the industry and infrastructure sector, Human Resources 
activities should be development oriented and encouragement should 
be provided for developing a scientific approach to the system of 
HRD. Successional planning should be encouraged and adequate 
appraisal system ought to be devised. Indeed, Human Resources 
development would grow far better if there was relationship of 
exchange among professional experts of one sector to another. 

Given the increase in the productive capacity of our economy, 
our planning process ought to pay greater attenion to emerging techno- 
logies. These required continuous upgradation of the technologies and 
attention had also to be paid to developing the necessary software in 
the use of emerging technologies. 


Services 
As in the rural development and infrastructure and industry sectors 


it was felt that in the services also, greater cooperation amongst large 
institutions was required for effectively using HRD in the sector. A 
new developmental framework which could set a triangular equili- 
brium among the educational system, training framework and job 
opportunities was required. One way of achieving it would be through 
establishment of the resources centres at the local level. Appropriate 
certification facilities were required to assure quality training. Suitable 
agencies could take upon themselves responsibilities for the non-degree 


training improvement. A : 
Like in the rural development sector and the sector of industries 


infrastructure, in the services sector also continuous updating of 
technological and human resources skills was required. АП executives 
must undergo renewal of their learning, develop a long range training 
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orientation every 5 years if not earlier, In all cases these efforts should 
be indigeneous and not foreign in orientation. 

Greater professionalisation of consulting services was required 
and proper accreditation of consultants was necessary to prevent 
quackery in the field. There was no substitute to scientific consultancy. 
Indeed, proper training packages ought to be evolved for training 
people to be consultants. Planning Commission and Bureau of Public 
Enterprises should look into those aspects of HRD for the services 
along with the support of the voluntary agencies like ISTD. 

Proper valuation methods for HRD in the services sector needed 
to be evolved and there should be rigorous and imaginative perform- 
ance audit before promotions. Much of these would require inculca- 
tion of a scientific temper for developing Human Resources in the 
services sector. It would also require finding more funds from both 
governmental agencies and governmentally aided agencies for identi- 
fication of training needs in all components of the service sector. In 
the specialised sector of health and tourism it was felt, rules and 
regulations should be framed in a manner to avoid multiple level 
evaluation and examination of the same issues at different points of 
time. For this proper Human Resources orientation was required of 
those administering the rule. 


All in all, rationalisation of activities in the area of services and 


converted into acceptable 


felt, go a long way in aiding the growth of Human Resources in the 
services sector, 


е encouraged. Train- 
men should be encouraged 
should be seen as productive 
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should be designed for different categories of the disabled. 

Similarly in the banking sector personnel should be trained not only 
for the new techniques but also for behaviour and attitude formation 
and proper orientation to handle money with ease and confidence, 
The bankers also needed to become sensitive to social requirements. 

If the improvement in the delivery of health care system was to be 
brought about, administrative procedure would have to be simplified. 
Indeed, initiatives should be taken for a cost analysis of different 
programmes. Similarly, for optimal uses of human resources, work on 
projects of development ought to be rationalised. Abnormal quality 
deficiency, high cost time-over-runs were particularly demoralizing. 
To obviate this, proper training programmes in the area of pro- 
gramme implementation were considered desirable. Above all, the 
services had to become productivity prone if they were to survive. 

With these perceptions of HRD problems in various sectors of. 
economy, wider approach to Human Resources Development acquires 
greater significance and acceptability. We hope that this volume will 
contribute towards the internalisation of this culture in the planning 
process of India. 


Орреѕн Кони 
VINAYSHIL GAUTAM 
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Inaugural Address 


R. VENKATARAMAN 


It is a matter of great pleasure for me to be here today to inaugurate 
the National Convention on ‘Human Resources Development and 
the Seventh Plan’ organised by the Indian Society for Training and 
Development. 

Human resources are perhaps the most strategic and critical deter- 
minant of growth, and yet its development has not received the 
required attention. Even though a country may possess abundant 
physical resources it cannot make rapid economic and social advance- 
ment unless there are people who are enterprising and have developed 
necessary skills and attitudes. Human effort is required to mobilise, 
organise and use those resources effectively and efficiently, towards 
the production of the required goods and services. We have examples 
of countries who have hardly any natural and physical resources, yet 
they have achieved tremendous economic growth. Japan is perhaps 
the most notable example in this regard. On the other hand, we have 
countries and states which have large natural resources but have not 
been able to exploit them effectively and they continue to lag behind 
in economic development. Within India, the economic development of 
some of the states, notwithstanding their abundant material resources, 
has been very slow while afew other states with far less natural 
endowments have achieved remarkable progress. The difference is 
primarily due to the human factor. The knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and the initiative of the people can contribute greatly towards the 
economic development of a region, state or a country. And the human 
resources development would involve upgrading these qualities of the 
people. The investment in human resources has directly contributed 
to the economic development and growth by promoting knowledge 
and application of science and technology to production processes, 
by developing innovations and research, by training the workers in 
different technical skills and by building up the right type of attitudes, 
values and interests. 

The qualitative aspects of human resources in the country. leave 
much to be desired. On the one hand, there is rapid quantitative 
addition in population and on the other there is widespread poverty, 
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illiteracy, unemployment and under-employment, low standards of 
living and low per capita productivity. The socio-economic structures, 
institutions and organisations have hampered full development of 
the human resources, have led to unequal distribution of income and 
wealth and appear to be unsuitable for the rapidly changing socio- 
economic situations. The heavy burden of population can be mitigat- 
ed and channelled towards economic development only by appropriate 
education, training and inculcating proper values and attitudes. 

Viewed in this context, I feel that this convention can make 
valuable contribution to the Seventh Plan, which is about to be 
launched in a few months time, by discussing and suggesting concrete 
measures for human resources development. I find that you are going 
to concentrate on all the three important segments of the economy, 
namely Rural Development, Industry and infrastructures and the 
Services. Your focus on growth with social justice, technology 
upgradation, and quality and productivity is in tune with the Seventh 
Plan objectives, which, as you are perhaps aware, include food, work 
and productivity. 

The scale of economic transformation and the speed with which 
it has to be brought about makes it imperative that maximum utilisa- 
tion is made of the human resources in all spheres. Widespread 
poverty, economic stagnation and social backwardness are perhaps a 
reflection of the multitude of deficiencies in the social and economic 
structure in the country. Г shall mention some of our deficiencies іп 
order to highlight the problemi facing us. The techniques of produc- 
tion are often outmoded and the infrastructure facilities inadequate, 
the supply of capital in relation to the available supply of labour is 
extremely scarce; the social services like health education are well 
below the needs; integrated and efficient markets do not exist; there 
is a dearth of skills and of entrepreneurial and organisational capa- 
bilities; the institutional framework is generally ill-adapted to the 
needs of a modern economy; and above all the population is growing 
rapidly. Considering this scenario, it is obvious that a gigantic effort 
for the development Р of human resources is called Гог to overcome 
the impediments mentioned earlier and to build a prosperous dynamic 
society. 

3 Training for industrial employment is multifaceted. Craftsmen 
like fitters, turners, machinists, welders etc., supervisors who can lead 
the workmen into realms of improved efficiency and productivity, 
the engineers who desiga equipments and the Research Scientists 
and technologists who can do innovative work on existing 
technologies or new ones need to be trained in their respective fields, 
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The existing institutions like Industries Training Institutes, Poly- 
technics and Engineering Colleges and Institutes of higher technology 
have to be geared to the needs of the Seventh Plan апа a hard look 
at their existing methods has to be taken. 

Traditional skills such as masonry, pottery, carpentry and smithy 
which afford bulk of rural employment have to be modernised and 
training should be devised to suit the local conditions, The massive 
under-employment in our rural areas can be buckled only by training 
the rural folk in part or whole-time self-employment schemes, 

A large number of para-medical personnel will be needed to 
implement our Seventh Plan scheme of medical hygienic and family 
welfare services. That our phenomenal economic development has 
been nullified by the growth of population, though obvious, bears 
repetition. Motivated social workers may be trained in this field so 
that the problem of poverty may be tackled at the root. 

. Economic growth is only one aspect of the human resources 
development. The fact that economically advanced countries show 
signs of ecological imbalance, social tensions, alienation of Workers 
and distance between man to man, indicates that in addition to the 
economic development, the human resources development must be 
undertaken for the betterment of the individual in the Society. The 
recent emphasis on behavioural aspects and techniques reflects the 
concern over counter-productive behaviours and decrease in motiva- 
tion. The psychologists have identified the basic human needs and 
the satisfaction which the employees get when these needs are met. 
They all give the highest priority to the sense of fulfillment among 
human aspirations with the economic advancement, this desire for 
self-fulfillment rapidly rises. The strategy for the development of 
human resources should take care of all these. 

It is being increasingly recognised that the real difference between 
one society or organisation and the other depends on the quality of 
its people, their motivation, satisfaction and productivity. Of late, 
the satisfaction that comes from the job seems to be dwindling. The 
employee works in an environment that is more and more de 
humanised and soul killing; he works in greater masses and his feeling 
of alienation and frustration is becoming acute. These days people, 
particularly the young, seem more interested in choosing a life style 
before а career or a job. It is essential that the management of 
organisations meet these problems with skill and understanding not 
only for the sake of institutional efficiency but also for Social. health. 
Organisations would continually need to re-adjust policies and 

practices to make them consistent with the life styles and changing 
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interests of their members. This explains why the concepts of demo- 
cratisation of the work organisation and participation of workers in 
decision-making are gaining wider acceptance in today’s environment. 
Should human resources development, therefore, be considered as a 
narrow concept covering only the development of technical skills of 
an individual in purely economic terms or should it be his or her 
total development, covering all aspects? Should it not attempt to 
meet the individual's needs for social, cultural and political develop- 
ment? I hope some of these questions will be considered by this 
expert body. 

As this Convention is primarily of the trainers, it appears natural 
that the focus of the discussion will be on training and development 
as distinct from the education, the difference often treated as that 
between acquiring skills and acquiring knowledge. Perhaps, the 
requirements of education for developing the human resources may 
be the concern of some other forum but the intimate relationship 
between the education and the training for developing the individual 
should not be ignored. 

The last point I wish to put forward for your consideration 
relates to the adoption or adaptation of the human resources develop- 
ment technology. Many of the tools and techniques often advocated 
are those which are relevant in the economically advanced countries. 
It is necessary to examine whether these are equally applicable in 
our country, particularly in view of the abundance of manpower 
and state of development of our technology. Every effort should be 
made to develop this technology indigenously to suit our conditions. 
This will call for patient and persevering efforts. We should consider 
how such an effort can be organised. 

We are at the threshold of the Seventh Plan, It is the right time 
to identify the human resources development effort needed to achieve 
the objectives underlying the Plan. There are high hopes and expecta- 
tions of economic betterment. The attitude of helpless acceptance of 
poverty is no longer there. People have become conscious of their 
rights and demand speedy betterment of their conditions. Their 
aspirations have to be met within a reasonable time through rapid 
economic development and the human resources development is а 
sine qua non for this. 


Iam sures your deliberations will be of great use to the planners 
and administrators. 


I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Convention and I wish 
you success in your deliberations, 
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Монр. FAZAL 


It gives me great pleasure to address this distinguished gathering on 
‘Human Resources Development’ which is an important concommit- 
tant of Economic planning. There is growing awareness of the close 
inter-relationship between population, human resources and develop- 
ment planning. Optimum utilisation of capacity would necessitate 
availability of the right categories of manpower at the right places 
and has a key role in productivity improvement and overall economic 
progress. Under-utilisation of capacity has to be avoided particularly 
in capital intensive and sophisticated technology, areas of production 
and other strategic areas of planning inter alia by ensuring the avail- 
ability of matching manpower. Thus, the objective of manpower plan- 
ning is to ensure the essential linkages between economic planning 
with manpower and educational planning, so that no plan programme 
suffers from manpower imbalances. 

2. With the progress of different plans, and with the steady advance- 
ment of technology in different fields of activities, new challenges 
have been faced since independence of India, in manpower planning 
so as to meet the manpower requirements commensurate with the 
level of technology and obtain their full benefits. Keeping with this, 
the country has witnessed a tremendous increase in the scientific and 
technical manpower. During the course of planning for over two 
decades in the past, there has been an increasing emphasis on the 
qualitative. aspects of manpower as against the focus mainly on the 
quantitative aspects in the early stages of economic and manpower 
planning. 

3. Human resources, as broadly defined, cover both quantitative 
and qualitative aspects. While quantitative aspect refers to the 
numbers involved, the qualitative aspect encompasses attributes such 
as initiative, enterprise, capacity for sustained work, interests and 
attitudes towards work which have a direct correlation with output and 
productivity, and as such these contribute towards economic growth. 
Viewed in this manner, human resource is an adjunct of capital 
investment and these together have the potential to help the process 
of growth of the economy. 
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4. To facilitate such an integrated approach of human resource 
planning and economic planning, the following steps will be relevant 
namely, (4) comprehensive analysis of the demographic profile includ- 
ing internal migration, trends in labour force participation rates, 
composition, educational and training characteristics, quality and 
productivity of the labour force; (ii) development of well-tested 
methodologies for manpower forecasting and scientific planning of the 
educational system; (//) mechanism closely to monitor manpower 
demand and its supply with a view to take corrective measures when- 
ever necessary. 

5. In human resources development, situations of surplus man- 
power as well as that of deficit have adverse economic implications. 
As already said, the deficit situation causes under-utilisation of capa- 
cities, increases costs of production and affects productivity adversely. 
The adverse implications of a surplus situation of manpower are 
unemployment and under-employment. The latter problem is indeed 
complex specially when labour force is increasing at a faster rate than 
the population growth, which is further compounded if the popula- 
tion stock becomes younger. This can result in a mis-match between 
job expectations generated by the education system, and the actual 
job opportunities provided by the developmental process. In this 
context, unduly high population growth should be controlled by 
taking into consideration the relevant factors namely fertility, 
mortality and migration. Similarly, excessive urbanisation as compared 
with industrialisation will not be advisable, since this would lead to 
regional mis-matches of manpower. It will thus be desirable if indus- 
trial dispersal takes place to areas of relatively low intensity of indus- 
trial activity. 

6. In each of the Five-Year Plans of India, there has been emphasis 
on reduction of unemployment. We have not left the employment 
generation aspect entirely to the growth process, but specific measures 
have been taken to supplement with special employment schemes to 
ensure that the socially and economically weaker sections of the com- 
munity derive the benefits of continuing employment, and are enabled 
to improve their living standards, More specially in the context of 
the Sixth Plan, the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP), 
the scheme of Training Rural Youth for Self-Employment (TRYSEM), 
the Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), the Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme and the Scheme for 
providing Self-Employment to Educated Unemployed Youth are some 
of our major employment beneficiary oriented programmes which 
aim at tackling the twin problems of unemployment and under- 
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employment. This apart, we have the Minimum Needs Programme 
which is essentially an investment in human resource development. 
The programme lays down the urgency for providing social services 
according to nationally accepted norms within a time bound frame. 
The provision of free or subsidised services through public agencies is 
expected to improve the consumption levels of those who may have 
low incomes, and thereby improve the productive efficiency of both 
the rural and the urban workers. 

7. Keeping with these, the guiding principles of the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan would continue to be growth, equity and social justice, self- 
reliance, improved efficiency and productivity and quality in produc- 
tion of goods and services. Within this framework, the movement 
towards social justice has to be faster, and there must be a sharper 
focus on employment. Hence the Seventh Plan would emphasise 
policies and programmes which will accelerate the growth in food- 
grain production, increase employment opportunities and what is 
equally important, raise productivity. 

8. As said before, the success of the Plan depends very much on 
the human factor. The main components of the human resources 
development strategy during Sixth Plan were employment generation, 
minimum needs programme, village and small-scale industries develop- 
ment. The Approach to the Seventh Plan also has laid stress on the 
harnessing of the country’s abundant human resources, and improving 
their capabilities for development with equity. Therefore, the 
strategies and programmes for education, communication, training 
and organisation should be such аз to release the latent power of 
youth and women as also economically weaker population groups, so 
that they can make an increasing contribution to the socio-economic 
development of the country. Efforts would | be made to meet the 
requirements of manpower especially in identified critical shortage 
categories and minimise wastages. Following are the main components 
of this strategy: ý қ К 

9. Manpower planning requires matching with educational plan- 
ning so as to avoid imbalances between supply of and demand for, 
trained and educated manpower. Educational institutions turning out 
‘anemployables’ are a waste of resources which must be stopped. 
Existing training programmes would need to be reviewed in order to 
re-orient them to the felt needs or demand for manpower of different 
categories and link them to the target groups. The development of 
intermediate level technical skills among matriculates and secondary 


school leavers needs emphasis. 


10. In the field of social services, some major advances are needed 
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in the expansion of elementary and secondary education witha 
vocational bias. A major flexible design of education should be evolved 
to make it relevant to local culture and environment and to the 
problems of community health. In the field of higher education, there 
should be the utmost restraint on any unplanned expansion. The 
emphasis should be on the improvement of quality, keeping in view 
the specialized ne:ds arising from modernisation and the demands of 
new technology. The minimum qualifications for jobs which do not 
require a university degree should be downgraded to avoid influx of 
students into purposeless higher university education. Training in 
intermediate skills needs to be undertaken on a large-scale for the 
provision of various services, including primary health services. It may 
be desirable to locate technical training institutes, agricultural insti- 
tutes, and veterinary facilities only in rural areas. Provision of clean 
drinking water and clearance of slums and provision of housing for 
the poor, both in the rural and uiban areas, have to be given greater 
priority in the interests of general welfare as well as productivity. 
Such extension of education, training in skills and health facilities in 
the rural and urban areas offers now the most important avenue for 
reducing social and economic inequalities. 

11. Training facilities for identified critical shortage categories of 
manpower and emerging types of new skills will have to be organised. 
All vocational and technical courses in the ITI's and engineering 
colleges would have to be diversified and restructured and their 
capabilities made more relevant to the overall requirements of techni- 
cal personnel in the economy. 

12. The traditional skills of rural artisans require upgradation to 
higher technical level for improving their competitiveness. Areas 
requiring skill formation in rural areas would be low energy intensive 
Systems for agricultural production, and post harvest technology, 
improved rural sanitation through suitable technology linked with 
production of organic manure. 

13. Women, who constitute about half the work force in rural 
areas, will have to be given special recognition, equipped with and 
trained for appropriate skills and given assets so that they can contri- 
bute to economic activity and raise their own and their household 
income levels. Appropriate technologies, equipment and practices for 
reducing their drudgery and increasing their productivity will be 
encouraged so that they are brought into the economic mainstream а$ 
useful and productive human beings. 

14. In this context, the formulation of a National Wage Policy to 
meet simultaneously the needs of wage earners and the interests of 
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the whole community is deemed to be crucial. Such a policy must lay 
stress on linkages of wages to productivity, and the correction of 
wage disparities which reflect market distortions. Labour policy 
must contain specific provisions to deal with the problems of 
organised as well as unorganised labour. Comprehensive legislation in 
respect of labour relations in the organised sector is required to 
replace the different enactments now in force. The possibilities of 
organising Labour Welfare Funds, especially for the unorganised 
sector require consideration. It will also be necessary to culturise the 
labour force for disciplined work, and higher productivity. Strong 
schemes of participative management, where labour is fully involved, 
will have to be ensured. 

15. Тһе administrative machinery at the local level for implement- 
ing minimum wages for agricultural labourers should be streamlined, 
and measures taken to strengthen the organisation and bargaining 
power of agricultural labour. Efforts for rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped should be strengthened and speeded up. The constraints 
affecting implementation of the legal provisions for protection of the 
weaker sections like bonded labour, landless agricultural labour, 
migrant labour, construction labour and women labour to be identified 
and tackled as a time-bound programme. 

16. An imaginative human resource development strategy would 
contribute substantially to the objectives of the Seventh Plan viz. 
food, work and productivity. While productivity would be helped by 
the fuller utilisation of capacities created in all the facets of produc- 
tion, the other two objectives viz. food and work would be facilitated 
by the creation of additional employment and better compensation to 
employment through productivity improvements. The Approach to 
the Seventh Plan has spelt out the employment aspects and the need 
for its linkages to productivity to sustain it in the long run. Special 
efforts directed towards alleviation of poverty, generation of gainful 
employment, and the decentralised approach envisaged to render 
employment promotion, efforts more effective are the other salient 
aspects of the food and work programmes. 

17. While considering the strategy for human resources develop- 
ment, an important question to be considered is at whom the human 
resources development effort is aimed? Are we talking of only the 
elites? In fact, what we find today is that most of the training pro- 
grammes are aimed at top managers, senior managers and middle 
managers, or at the most supervisors inthe organised sectors. And, 
even these programmes are not really adequate. What about the 


Workers and the vast number of people who are self-employed or 
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employed in the agriculture and unorganised sector? Should we not 
cover the unemployed and under-employed persons so as to develop 
them and enable them to make the desired contribution to the 
economy and society? What about the disadvantaged people, the 
tribal people, the backward classes, the physically handicapped, etc.? 
In fact, if we consider the total population in the country, one can 
see that human resources development effort generally leaves many of 
these categories uncovered, and thus a large proportion of the popula- 
tion which can contribute to the country's growth, both economically 
and socially, is left out. Although about eighty per cent of our 
population lives in the rural areas, 80 per cent of our human resources 
development effort seems to be concentrated in the urban areas, and 
most of that too for the elite class. The imbalance will need quick 
change. 

18. Human resources development for rural sectors is one of the 
first sub-items of this conference, and this is possibly the most difficult 
area. Here we have the problem of vast numbers, large physical 
distances in rural areas, deeprooted value-systems, differences in cul- 
ture and work practices, and the non-availability of what we can call 
as the “barefoot” trainers. Much of the effort in the past has been of 
extension type rather than on human resources development. While 
we have embarked upon massive rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes, it appears that the associated human 
resources development effort, which is essential for the successful and 
effective implementation of these programmes, has not yet been 
effectively undertaken. The emphasis on decentralisation during the 
Seventh Plan coupled with the focus on agriculture and rural indus- 
trialisation and development, makes it imperative that adequate train- 
ing and development effort is undertaken in rural areas, at the village, 
block and district levels. 

19. The second sub-theme of this seminar relating to the infra- 
structure and industry represents another important area. While the 
human resources development in the organised industry, particularly 
the large organisations, is perhaps better undertaken, it is greatly 
lacking in infrastructure sectors such as irrigation, power, transport 
and communication. Performance in these sectors has considerable 
potential of improvement. A large-scale increase in productivity is 
essential which calls for a massive training and development effort. 
The numbers to be covered are large and the existing training in 
these sectors is still in its infancy. Training and retraining of top 
managers in these sectors will need to receive considerable attention. 
I hope the concurrent sessions will devote some thought to the speci- 
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fic problems of these areas and suggest concrete measures to overcome 
them. 

The third sub-theme of human resources development for the 
services also covers a wide canvas. We have the social services like 
health, education, etc. where some training is going on in the conven- 
tional manner. New approaches and ideas are yet to be tried. Then 
there are large public services including police. A lot has been said 
about their training but the actual work done and its impact is small. 
A plan scheme on “Training for Development Administration’? was 
initiated in a modest way during the Fifth Plan. It has been successful 
in making a small dent during the Sixth Plan. It is expected to be ex- 
panded during the Seventh Plan and the Working Group has recom- 
mended many new thrust areas in keeping with the overall Plan 
strategy. The fact remains that if Plan goals are to be achieved then 
the public servants at all levels have to be geared up and trained 
effectively to produce the results. Their training needs are to be geared 
to the needs of modern times. The professional services, consultants, 
training and other institutions will also require training inputs. 

India has colossal natural resources. The country has the making of 
a Great Society. With a strong national will and determination, and 
a programme of action towards this end, it should be possible to 


realise this in our life time. 


Productivity Scenario іп India—Seventh 
Five-Year Plan and Human Resource 
Development 


ПотвеЕР SINGH 


Indian economy is on the threshold of a major breakthrough. With 
the average annual rate of growth of around 5.5 during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, there is a very high degree of optimism in the 
national scene as far as growth trends are concerned. The optimism 
is further strengthened by the fact that 94 per cent of the cost of 
investment programmes have been met from the domestic savings. In 
the public sector investment has grown at the annual rate of 9.9 per 
cent. The economic scenario of the country can be perceived in two 
different ways. First we have an impressive record of tke growth 
during the last 3} decades. A purely agrarian economy has been 
transformed into a major industrial power in the world. There is very 
impressive growth of vital and Strategic industries, like, power 
generation, steel, petroleum, heavy engineering, fertilizers, chemicals, 
ship building, defeace production, etc. Today, we have got the 3rd 
largest number of trained manpower in the world. Above all, it is the 
only developing nation in the world which has institutionalised and 
stabilised political democracy. There have been magnificent achieve- 
ments in the field of science and technology. The country has built a 
sound infra-structure for attaining self-reliance throughout. 

The other picture of the economy we get, reveals the challenges 
ahead. Our population growth rate remains one of the highest in the 
world with 1.9 per cent per annum. We have well over 40 per cent of 
our country men living below the poverty line. Above 70 per cent of 
our population is still dependant on agriculture for their bread. Only 
a small proportion of population, i.e., 25 million is employed in the 
organized sector. We continue to have a ver 
More than 60 per cent of our population remains illiterate. We have 
one of the highest rate of unemployment in the world. Productivity 
of capital, manpower аз well as the resources continues to be quite 
low. It is said that India is a rich country where p 
terms of availability of resources we are very 


y low per capita income. 


oor people live. In 
well placed. But the 
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basic problem has been sub-optimal utilisation of resources. The 
critical area has been lack of proper utilisation of human resource. 
Any breakthrough in the economic and social development has to 
come through the development and utilisation of human resource. It 
is in this light that the profile, objectives and priorities of the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan become very important. 

The paper aims at visualising the productivity scenario in the 
country and priorities of the Seventh Five-Year Plan, examining the 
role, scope and priorities of HRD efforts at macro level as well as in 
organized sector and outlining the task before the training profession. 


Productivity Scenario 

Productivity and the growth of economy are highly interlinked. 
Farlier it was thought that growth is the function of resources avail- 
ability. This assumption has given place for lot of fear with regard to 
the future of mankind emerging out of the dipleting natural resources. 
Looking at the industrial efficiency and competitive score board of 22 
developing countries of the world, one finds that it is not the coun- 
tries which are blessed with any special advantage in terms of 
resources of energy, raw materials and minerals which have command- 
ing heights, but it is the countries which have lower availability of 
these resources, like Japan, Switzerland, which have higher scores both 
in the competitive sphere as well as in the industrial efficiency. The 
main reason for the spectacular achievements of these two countries 
over the countries like USA, Germany, UK, France, Italy and others 
is the high productivity of the resources. They have surpassed all 
other countries in terms of industrial efficiency and competitiveness. 
This shows the key role which productivity can play in the industrial 
life ny country. 

plac = survey of industrial productivity in 195 US com- 
panies shows some revealing trends in the productivity scene. The 
study reveals that the most important factor which has lowered fos 
the productivity of US industries is the management wee iom 
it is by far the single greatest cause of declining productivity in en 
United States. Further, in most of the companies y Ше 
survey, the efforts to improve productivity are misdirected an d: 
coordinated. “Тах disincentives, the decline of the work ethic, prob- 


lems with government regulation, obselete plant and equipment, 1n- 


sufficient R and D and poor labour relations, allhave very little to 


do with industry's faltering productivity.” The survey ve a 
the scope of most of productivity improvement efforts 15 too P hr 
Almost all such efforts are disjoined and address the symptoms rather 
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than the causes of low productivity. The vast majority of productivity 
programmes consist of a series of separate, uncoordinated initiatives, 
Most efforts have short-term orientation. More than 75 per cent of 
the companies’ executives participating in the survey observed that 
the companies productivity programmes had a time span of one year, 
In few companies, productivity efforts are based on explicit plans that 
are consistent with and support overall business plans. The involve- 
ment of top management in most of these efforts has been lukewarm. 
Even about 25 per cent of the companies did not know what their 
productivity performances have been. These findings coming from a 
research study published in a reputed journal from a country which 
has been the motherland of productivity movement in the world are 
indeed shocking. 

If we see our Indian scenario, things are more alarming. There are 
growing volumes of empirical data on productivity in the different 
sectors of Indian economy, agriculture, industries, services, etc. Be- 
tween the industries one can compare the manufacturing sector and 
the service sector. Within the manufacturing sector, one can make 
inter-industry comparisons. 

Looking at the agricultural sector of the economy, the data ауай- 


the total factor productivity in agricultural sector shows a marginal 
increase between the period 1950-51 to 1980-81, the productivity of 


ed marginally, і.е., 15 per cent between 1950.51 and 1980-81. Between 
the period 1970-71 to 1980-81 the productivity index has declined 
from 124 to 115. 

Taking the overall scenario of the manufacturing sector, one finds 
that there has been a declining trend in the productivity of capital 
during the period 1950-81. The decline is to the tune of 42 per cent. 
However, the productivity of labour has increased by 123 per cent. 
All the factors combined together, the total productivity in the manu- 
facturing sector has been almost stagnant. During the period 1950-51 
to 1970-71, the overall increase was just 14.59 per cent which has 
registered a decline between 1970-71 to 1980-81. The index of total 
factor productivity of construction industry also Shows, though over- 
all a marginal increase, a declining trend. 


In railways, the productivity of capital has been declining slightly 
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whereas the net productivity per worker has increased by almost 96 
per cent in 30 years. The total productivity of railways has increased 
just by 41 per cent in 30 years. The productivity of road transport 
industry has been very high as capital productivity has increased by 
200 per cent and that of labour by 105 per cent. The total factor 
productivity has increased by 108 per cent. The index of total factor 
productivity of air transport industry shows a significant increase, 
about 327 per cent. 

The net capital productivity has also fallen in communication 
industry though the productivity of worker has increased by almost 
174 per cent. The total factor productivity has increased by 78 per 
cent. In hotel industry also the trend is identical. Capital productivity 
has increased marginally. In this industry also the trend between 1970- 
71 to 1980-81 has been a declining one, both in capital as well as 
labour productivity. The total productivity has registered a growth 
rate of 65 per cent. The banking and insurance industry, productivity 
of capital has increased by 43 per cent in 30 years. The increase in 
productivity of worker has been marginal, i.e., only 36 per cent in 30 
years. The total factor productivity shows a growth of 40 per cent in 
three decades. 

In public administration and defence, the total productivity increase 
has been 102 per cent. In the first decade (1950-51 — 1960-61) the total 
factor productivity of all the sectors has increased significantly. One 
basic reason for this is that in this decade the net domestic product 
has increased significantly in almost all the industries in all sectors. In 
the second decade (i.e, 1960-61—1970-71), the net domestic product 
in most of the sectors has grown at a lower rate than what it did in 
the first decade, except in a few sectors. In the third decade (1970-71 
to 1980-81) the gross national domestic product's growth rate were 


lower than the second decade. Therefore, the total factor productivity 


has been declining. 
Looking at the total national scenario during the last 34 years, we 


find that though the industrial base of the country has been streng- 
thened considerably in as much as the country is placed among the 

ten highly industrialised countries in the world, the overall improve- 

ment in productivity has been very unsatisfactory. The growth in 
GDP in 1978 at 1970-71 factor cost was three times that of in 1951, 
but in per capita incomes, the growth was only } time higher. 
During the entire planning period, with all the efforts and achieve- 
ments, the national economic productivity, as measured by gross 
domestic product per capita, has actually remained quite low with the 
annual growth rate of 2 per cent, The most promising potential for 
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improving the productivity in the different sectors of the economy is 
through human resource development. A major focus in our develop- 
mental efforts during the Seventh Plan should be on HRD. Let us 
visualize the main features of the Seventh Five-Year Plan and HRD 


implications. 


Main Features of Seventh Five-Year Plan 

The guiding principle of the seventh five-year plan is growth, equity 
and social justice. Self-reliance and improved efficiency and produc- 
tivity. Looking at our productivity scenario, priority of Seventh Five- 
Year Plan became very vital. Maximum emphasis is given on utilisa- 
tion of the resource already employed. The overall growth rate in 7th 
five-year plan is likely to be 5 per cent. The proposed outlay is to the 
tune of Rs 3,20,000 crores at the price level of 84 85. The investment 
in public sector would be to the tune of Rs 2,80,000 crores. The three 
focul points of Seventh Five-Year Plan are food, employment and 
productivity. The main features would be: 

(1) Decentralisation of planning and full public participation in 
development. 

(2) The maximum possible generation of productive employment. 

(3) Alleviation of poverty and a reduction in inter-class, inter- 
regional and rural urban disparities. 

(4) Attainment of self-sufficiency in food, at higher levels of 
consumption. 

(5) A higher level of consumption, particularly in education, health, 
nutrition , sanitation and housing. 

(6) An enhancement in the degree of self-reliance through export 
promotion and import substitution. 

(7) The acceleration of the voluntary adoption of a small family 
norm and a positive role for women in economic and social activity- 

(8) A reduction in infra-structural bottlenecks and shortages and 
improved capacity utilisation and productivity throughout the 
economy. 

(9) Efficiency, modernisation and competition in industry. 

(10) Conservation of energy and promotion of non-conventional 
energy sources. 

(11) The integration of science and technology into the mainstream 
of development planning. 

(12) Ecological and environmental conservation. 

To what extent we are able to achieve the objectives of the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan, will largely depend on improving the productivity of 
our human resource through proper developments. Now let us have a 
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look at the HRD role, scope and priorities both at macro level as well 
as at the enterprise level in organised sector. 


HRD at Macro Level 

There is lot of ambiguity about the meaning of the term human 
resource. One school of thought says that all the human beings are 
not the resource. If all human beings were the resources, the poorest 
countries in the world would not be the countries with maximum 
number of human beings. Human beings can be resource only when 
they have productive uses. In a broad sense human resource denotes, 
energy, skill, talent, knowledge and attitude of the human beings 
which can be used for productive purpose. On the macro level human 
resources development has a much broader meaning. It ‘not only 
includes training and education, it includes other developmental 
inputs, like, health, nutrition, family welfare, housing, etc, While 
considering HRD at macro level another point to be clearly understood 
is whether it is the population in working age-group, i.e., 15-59 
years that is to be formally included under HRD programmes 
or the entire population. Some may argue that even children below 
5 years in age or between 5 and 14 years in age also need develop- 
mental inputs and their development is vital for the future of the 
country. 

Even if we consider only the effective age-group population, i.e., 
between 13 and 59 years as human resource, the developmental task 
is indeed gigantic. There are others who argue that from the effective 
age-group, i.e., 15-59 years if we exclude physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, disabled and women engaged ia household activi- 
ties, the remaining can be called as “labour force” or manpower. But 
when we talk of development, it is Possible even to develop physically 
handicapped or women engaged in household activities and get their 
productive contribution for national growth. 

Table I gives the actual population figures a 
1990 broken into different age-groups. As we 
the growth of population has been phenamenal during our planning 
period. Between 1951.61, 1961-71 and 1971-81, the percentage growth 
has been 21.5, 24.8 and 25.0, respectively. Because of steep rise in 
Population, human resource has been under-rated, Without proper 
development, human resource has little value. 

Ав it can be seen from the table, the total size of effective popula- 

tion (15-59 years) is likely to increase from 410 million in 1985 to 

i кш їп 1990. Taking the concept of “Labour Force” this 
Increase from 302.29 million in 1985 to 338.85 million in 1990, 


nd projections up to 
can see from the table 
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The biggest challenges of seventh five-year plan will beas how to 
develop this human resource or “labour force" effectively. 

Thc proportion of population in age-group of 15-59 years has 
decreased from 56.9 per cent in 1951 to 54.1 per cent in 1961, 52.7 
per cent in 1971 and 54.8 per cent in 1981. In 1985 it is likely to be 
56.9. But the seventh plan will have significantly increased percentage 
of effective population, i.e., 58.9 per cent. This addes to the task of 
HRD. 

What is very significant to note is that bulk of this population 
will remain in rural areas. One has to consider as to what kind of 
change will be called for HRD in rural areas. 

Again our biggest problem has been not only the inappropriate 
and inadequate development of our human resource, more critical 
problem has been in terms of wastage of human resource due to 
unemployment, under-employment and mal-employment. We have a 
scenario of having a limited proportion of our population being 
economically active. In India economically active population is only 
33.4 per cent against 48.8 per cent in Japan, 47 per cent in USA 
and Canada. Table II gives the picture in this regard. 


TABLE II 
Rates of economically active population in selected countries 

Name of Year Activity Rates 

the Country Male Female Total 
India 1981 51.2 12.1 33.4 
Japan 1980 61.9 36.2 48.8 
Canada 1979 58.5 37.0 47.7 
USA 1979 57.4 38.5 477 
UK 1979 58.9 35.9 47.1 
Australia 1976 57.2 32.2 44.7 


Sources: (1) I.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1981. 


(2) Census of India, 1981. 


This is bound to keep our overall productivity low resulting into 


slow growth rate of economy. | к ] 
Table ПІ gives the proportion of economically active population 


engaged in agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting. 

As it is evident from the Table, 66.69 per cent of the economically 
active population in India is engaged in agriculture as against only 
2.4 per cent in UK, 3.43 per cent in USA, 4.89 per cent in Canada, 
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TABLE Ш 
Proportion of economically active population engaged in agriculture, 
forestry,fishing and hunting 


Name of the Year Persons engaged in agriculture and 
country allied activities as a percentage of 
total economically active 
population 

Male Fema le Total 
India 1981 63.54* 78.60* 66.69% 
Japan 1980 8.94 13.40 10.62 
Canada 1981 6.29 2.83 4.89 | 
USA 1980 4.73** 1.65** 2.43" 
ок 1979 3.18 1.17 2.40 
Australia 1976 7.61 3.54 6.15 


“Figures relate only to agricu 
hunting are not available, 
**Figures relate to Persons 16 years of age and above. 
Source: (1) LL.O. Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1981. 
(2) Census of India, 
totals. 


Iture as the date for forestry, fishing and 


1981 (Paper 3 of 1981) provisional population 


This shows that a ma 
productive use and what 
in agriculture, ie., 


jor portion of our population is not put ja 
ever is gainfully employed' majority of it i 
low productivity sector. 
When we are considering HRD strategies for 7th five-year plan, 
implication of this fact is that there has to be planned. shift of 
population from low productivity sector to higher productivity sector 
and their has to be Special efforts for HRD in rural sector. | 
As it has been brought out, at macro-level concept of HRD is 


very broad. It includes not only education and training, it even 
Covers scientific research, heal 


th, sanitation, family welfare, housing, 
etc. 
Table IV gives plan wise expenditure on the different components 
of HRD. 


As we know, only 36.2 per cent of the 
Tate against almost 100 Per cent in the developed countries. Illiteracy, 
hunger, destitution and Poverty are basically the non-development of 
human resources, Higher per Capita income and high investment on 


Indian population is illite- 
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HRD are interlinked. verc at s pipers. a ee ge 
ivi t likely to achie 
Үү; үр сү кше сң ipe. However, it is important that if we 
have to achieve a qualitative pen in HRD, a higher propor- 

i n outlay has to be on 5 | | 
s р ее education аз per cent against of ps is 
only 3.3 per cent against 6.3 per cent in USA and 7.6 per re | 
Canada. Our expenditure оп R апа D is also very low. It is only 0. 
against $83.46 in Japan, 158.05 in USA. . 

Investment on education, R and D and medical are vital compo- 
nents of HRD. No. of doctors per 1,00,000 population in India is 
only 27, against 192 in USA, 244 in Switzarland, 250 in Hungary, 222 
in West Germany and 154 in UK. Thus, we find that all the areas like 
education, R and D, health, family welfare, etc., there is need for 
increasing the outlay as part of HRD. 


TRAINING IN THE ORGANISED SECTOR AND TASK 
BEFORE THE TRAINING PROFESSION 


The training profession has come of age in organised sector. Today 
we have fairly organised training infrastructure in industry and гис 
organisations. Evaluation of training in organised sector іп India is 
basically a post independence phenomenon. During pre-independence 
Period training was rudimentary. Wherever need was felt, Indian 
technicians, engineers, accountants and administrators were trained 
by foreign collaborators or the present companies at their head 
quarters. 

After 1947, we have had a very encouraging growth of training 
function in India. Planned massive Government investment in core 
sector, particularly with sophisticated andc 
accelerated growth of capital market and 
designed fiscal and monetory policies 
foreign capital, encouragement to joint у 
and growth of vast internal as well as fo 
the profile of Indian economy and the tr 
India is today among the ten highly i 
world and has got the third largest trai 
to the growth of training and develop 

The beginning of Fifties can be sai 
in structured training. Beside develo: 
ties, massive efforts were made 
managerial training facilities as well. 


apital intensive technology, 
financial institutions, well 
political stability, inflow of 
entures, cooperative sector 
reign market have changed 
aining function. The fact that 
ndustrialised nations of the 
ned manpower is real tribute 
ment in this country. 
d to be a period of growing faith 
pment of technical training facili- 
to provide administrative and 
Opening of National Productivity 
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Council, Administrative Staff College of India, Railway Staff College, 

Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad and Calcutta and now 

at Lucknow, establishment of Department of Business Administration 

in Indian Universities, establishment of Indian Institute of Technology, 
alarge number of Engineering Colleges and Technical Institutes, 
NITIE, development of infra-structure for in-company training facili- 
ties—first for technical skill development and sutsequently for 
management and supervisory skill development in late Fifties and 
Sixties are some of the main features of growth of training and 
development in India. Formation of All-India Management Associa- 
tion, its local management associations and Indian Society for Train- 
ing and Development and its local chapters has further added (о the 
strengthening of the function. 

Seventies has been the decade of maturity of training profession. 
There have been three important factors of growth during this decade. 
First, there has been growing faith in the function. This is exhibited 
by the fact that almost all the large public and private sector 
companies have gone for separate department and position for train- 
ing function. A large number of them have gone for establishment of 
in-company training infra-structure. This is not only true of manu- 
facturing sector. There has been equally encouraging growth in service 
Sector. All major Banks today have their own staff training colleges. 
Insurance companies and trading organisations have responded 
equally well. State Governments have gone for their own Administra- 
tive staff Training College, P and T has got its own full-fledged 
Training College. There is also a trend for sectoral growth. Fertilizer 
Association of India provides training in specialised fields for fertilizer 
industry. Government has given high priority for training of its 
personnel. Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms and 
Bureau of Public Enterprises coordinate training for Government 
officials and also to some extent for public enterprize managers at 
top level. Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indian Institute 
of Applied Manpower Research, Central Labour Institute, National 
Labour Institute, Public Enterprizes Centre for Continuing Education, 
have emerged on scene as an. outcome of Government priority on 
Training. Voluntary professional associations like Institution of 
Industrial Engineers, Computer Society of India, Indian Society for 
Training and Development Indian, Association of Personnel Managers, 
etc., have further added towards refinement of training function. 

Another feature of growth during rapa have be s 
of training literature in the form of books, journa | e 
reports. Varietywise and qualitywise executive development р 
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grammes offered by numerous organisations in the country has 
increased. 

The present decade is really the decade of challenge to the training 
profession. Looking at all these developments during the last two 
decades a training professional can hardly say today that industry 
and other service organisations do not have faith in training or do 
not encourage training. 


Task Ahead 

Most difficult task faced by the training professional today is the 
task of matching the return on training with growing investment. With 
growing training budget in organised sector and increasing number of 
training establishments all over the country investment on training has 
increased. Training has become a costly affair. There are some public 
sector companies where training budget is in crores. The biggest 
challenge to training profession today is to justify the growing invest- 
ment оп training by ensuring adequate return. Unfortunately, in 
many Cases training is tending to be more a matter of faith rather 
than a solid investment. Training professionals have to debate on this 
issue very seriously and find out ways and means of giving adequate 
return. 

There is an urgent need for upgrading the quality of trainers. There 
must be strict quality control for the training professionals. А рго- 
fession cannot grow unless it is guided by certain quality and conduct 
norms. Anybody and everybody should not be allowed to profess 


training. ISTD can think of ways of means of quality control for 
taining profession. 
Then we have the 


problem of upgradation of trainin methodology. 
We have to examine | = 


und as to what is the level of Sophistication in our 
DE methodology, how much efforts and with how much accuracy, 
ге made to find out exact training needs and what innovation have 


: newer training methodology. These 
questions have to be thoroughly examined. M 
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cannot remain an isolated function. 

Trainers must build-up abilities for making contributions towards 
organizational reforms through O.D., M.B.O., modern performance 
appraisal, corporate planning, quality circle, etc. 

Professionals in training һауе also to build up their credibility 
and image. Trainers have to set up an example for others. Poor 
credibility and image of trainers bring down contribution in an 
organizational set-up. Most of the trainers who keep on complaining 
about lack of support in their work, have really failed to create 
impact. Credibility and image of trainer are determined by his 
comostenze. [STO must examine the question of professional ethics 
and norms for trainers which may ultimately lead to higher credi- 
bility and contribution. 

We have already seen there is need for taking training to more 
needy arcas. Training profession has to take training to more deserv- 
ing areas like rural development, public utilities and social over 
heads. Entrepreneurship development training has also to be 
emphasized. 

Already we are a victims of social and economic dichotomies. Our 
constitution and socio-economic philosophy has got set objectives. 
Two basic aims are very important, і.е., improving living standards 
of the population and bringing socio-cultural equality. What are we 
doing in that area? We have to be aware of dangers of Five-Star 


culture. з 
Trainers are shapers of future. What kind of future we want for 


our people? “Means justify the ends." ISTD may like to examine the 
appropriateness and suitability of training culture and training 
Practices and help adjusting it with nation’s main stream. 

Thus, we know that our country’s productivity scenario is full of 
challenges and opportunities for training. The Seventh Plan where 
we have great thrust on productivity is indeed a ea challenge to 
the training profession in India. New Government Б emphasis оп 
education and training as well as on improving the efficiency, further 
Opens up new dimensions for training profession. Training profes- 


Sionals must rise to the occasion. 


Human Resources Development for Rural 
Development with Social Justice 


MICHAEL М.У.Р. BOGAERT. S.J. AND OTHERS 


The present paper emerges from a brainstorm in which some members 
of the Ranchi Chapter and other trainers engaged prior to this con- 
vention. We felt that our contribution would be to go into the 
malaise, found in the field of training, including training for rural 
development, and to stimulate reflection on the basic issues at a 
stake. Our experience-base is restricted one. It is limited to the rural 
situation in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, inhabited by tribal farmers, 
and other underprivileged groups. They eke out a living through 
subsistance agriculture and migratory labour. What is said here may 


not apply to other areas, especially those where modern agriculture 
has made a break-through. 


The points covered are as follows: 
—Importance of HRD for RD. 

— Where the shoe pinches? 
—Towards a solution, some pointers. 


I IMPORTANCE OF HRD FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. The Challenge of Low Agricultural Productiy 

Тһе green Tevolution has to a great extent be 
won by entrepreneurial 
tures have been dev 
farmers, India today 
export. But the possi 


ity in Eastern States 
en won. И has been 
farmers of irrigated areas, where infrastruc- 
eloped. Thanks to the productivity of these 
feeds its population and even has some extra for 
bilities of further progress by these farmers have 
to a great extent been exhausted, and the curve of food grains pro- 
duction is expected to flatter out. There is no scope for self- 
complacency. 

The possibilities for further 


rather with the Subsistence fa: 
areas, 
Е 


Promoting the grean revolution lie 


rmers in monocrop, dry land, plateau 
such as the hilly parts of Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and the 


In spite of repeated 


prodding and encouragement by Government, 
these “rice growers” 


refuse to graduate to the status of real 
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“farmers”, as their colleagues of Punjab and Haryana have dore 
long ago. The Government is now worried at the back of improve- 
ment in agriculture productivity in this region and recently appointed 
а Committee on Agricultural Productivity in Eastern India, under 
Dr S.R. Sen of the Reserve Bank of India. The report of this com- 
mittee is expected. 

А rural population which fails to produce the food, which is 
needed and which technically consider, could be grown, is not only a 
problem for itself, it holds, as it were, the safety of the country at 
ransom. 

They do not earn an income to buy the products of industry, with 
the result that the letter, unable to expand its, markets limps along, 
fails to provide more employment, and to perform up to capacity. 

As the situation stands at present, industries, coal mines and other 
establishments, situation in the Eastern region are island enclaves of 
relative welfare in the midst of an ocean of rural poverty. This is not 
a healthy situation. Several industries now engage in rural develop- 
ment of their own, and thus share their wealth with the community in 
the environs. But this is only a tiny part of the solution. 

Unable to feed their families from the products of the land during 
more than four to six months, the marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers of the Eastern States, Migrate as far as Punjab and Tripura 
in search of work. Migration however is no solution. It becomes a 
part of the vicious circle of marginality-poverty-migration-marginality, 
in which these poor are caught. 

As a way to earn their daily bread, the poor and oppressed have 
since the past ten years or so begun to resort to head-loading on a 
large scale. The result is that the forest cover is no longer restoring 
itself and ecological balance of the area, already threatened by indus- 
trial pollution, is in danger to reaching a poiat where desertification 
sets in as an irreversible process. Areas of Santhal Parganas have 
already reaching that stages. 


2. RD Programmes 

There is not dearth of programmes that aim at helping the target 
population of marginal famers, agricultural labourers, rural artisans 
and forest dwellers to turn from rice growers into modern farmers, 
able to optimize their outputs and thus lift themselves above the 
poverty line. 

Since 1952 when Community Development Blocks were launched, 
an elaborate training and delivery machinery has been set up by the 
Government. This machinery has been recently supplemented by the 
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efforts of non-governmental agencies (NGOs) and industries. 

The machinery administers programmes that are very ambitious in 
their intent to reach the doorstep of every rural poor family, and 
provide them with inputs in the form of information, capital, other 
assets, 50 as to rise above the poverty line. 

India is rightly proud of such programmes as: 

—The Training and Visit or Benor System of rural extension wherein 
twice in а month farmers are visited by a Village Level Worker, 
or Extension Worker, and given advice on what to do in his 
fields. 

—The Lab-to-Land Programme which directly communicates find- 
ings of agricultural research to the farmers’ doorsteps and pro- 
vides him with inputs, seeds, fertilizers, some funds, to experi- 
ment with the new seeds and techniques, under the escort of 
scientific personnel. 

—The Integral Rural Development Programme under which each 
year in each Block 600 familes are lifted above the poverty level 
by bank loans and subsidies to acquire productive assets such as 
bullocks, bufalloes, tickshaws, 10015. 

These programmes are well designed, they are being monitored and 
further improved, and the machinery set up to implement them is 
impressive. Not without reason do international organisations such as 
FAO, UNICEF, ILO refer to India as an example for other third 
world countries and send here representatives of those countries to 
Come and learn. 

In earlier conventions of the ISTD, speakers have dealt with 
Training for Rural Development. Some of these papers such as the 
one by Malathi Bolar on Rural Development: Role of Resource Training 
and Development һауе become classical documents, used in class 
rooms. No need to cover this ground again 


II WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


Impressive as the machinery may be, glowing as the statistics o 
achievements may look, there is a deep malaise amongst rura 
trainers and administrators Tegarding the true impact of the whole 
programme. A sense of frustration is shared by many a BDO, a 
Deputy Development Commissioner and a higher cfficer in Krishi or 
Yojana Bhavan, because we are not really solving the problem of 
rural poverty. Rural Development has remained an intractable 
problem and its solution elusive ever since Community Development 
started іп 1952. 
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No doubt a great deal of progress has been achieved, for instance 
in food production. At the same time the number of those below the 
poverty line continues to grow. The connection between development 
and growing poverty is so close, that one must surmise a coarse 
relationship between the two. The way we are developing our human 
resources for rural development today, we as a matter of fact, also 
produce more poverty and more poor. This is no development with 
justice. Is it is development at all? 

What is wrong then, where does the shoe really pinch? 


1. Motivation of Field Functionaries 

The point where the administration interacts with the rural target 
population is a crucial one. The VLW is at the end of a long line of 
command, of information and other inputs, and his performance 
depends on the quality of administration, and the organisational 
climate of the whole ladder, of which he is the lowest rung. 

Today, VLWs are not that motivated, nor equipped to really 
deliver the goods. The oldest amongs them, started as VLWs in 1952 
and are retiring as VLWs. They are a frustrated lot, underpaid 
beholden to the wishes of the rural elite, not everse to making an 
extra rupee. ( 

The reports they are expected to send up, аге quantity апа target- 
Oriented, limiting themselves to outputs, not to the real outcomes of 
the programmes. In the case of the IRDP, once a person has been 
Provided with a pair of bullocks, he is automatically ranked amongst 
those who have crossed the poverty line, while the contrary may 
well be true and he may beon his way to becoming a bonded labourer. 

But why blame the VLW, or for that matter, any other M 
higher up in the machinery? They are not better, nor pe t E 
average citizen of the country, and at least one out Mere M 
tries his real best. So, blaming the failure of present чө 
Оп the persons manning the machinery, is no adequate ные 
should rather find out why they behave in the way they do. 


2. The tion Itself ^ ; 
Can ei aca for the failure of HRD be laid at es p 
Compared with farming communities in on Ww hesitant 
marginal farmers in the Eastern region are slower d ; raduate to the 
to pick up innovations that would benefit them, or 0 8 
Status of real farmers. There are reasons for ЫШ, oods, and those 
The cultural gap between those who deliver t M a The former is 
Who are expected to receive them is a very геа 5 
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usually an outsider, not acquainted with the language or culture of 
the people. He may harbour ideals of superiority, and see them as 
person who can be easily exploited. | TG | 

Ап extreme case of cultural gap is found with the primitive tribes 
who live on hill tops, the Paharias, Asurs, Birhors, Parhaiyas, 
Korwas. The gap is so wide, and their culture so vulnerable, that 
practically and modern intervention in their tenuous relationship 
with the environment is bound to do more harm than good. This 
is not the case with settled agricultural tribes such as Oraons, Mundas, 
Santhals. The latter’s relationship to the land is however threatened 
by the proposed large dams to be constructed in the area. This 
possibility functions as very strong ‘static’ that disturbs communica- 
tions with Government in the whole area. 

Illiteracy is a very serious block to faster modernization. In some 
case, the illiteracy rate of rural women goes as high as 95 per cent 
and more. 

It would however be unfair to single out the so-called backwardness 
of this target population as being the main cause of lack of success 
in HRD programmes. That these people know well that is best for 
them is clear from certain innovations they have welcomed without 
any resistance, such as handpumps, irrigation wells, primary educa- 
tion. They readily pick up what suits them, they subject what 
involves more risk than they can bear, and where the benefits are not 
commensurate with the inputs. 

So, let us not blame people, not amongst those manning the 


delivery machinery, nor amongst the target population. Where does 
the shoe pinch then? 


3. Implementation Structures and Methods 

Is there something basically wrong with the implementation 
machinery or the way it is monitored? It one analyzes a programme 
such as the T and V, the structures cannot be blamed. They fit 
together like a swiss watch. There is hardly a thing that can be 
improved. It is true that it places a burden of work on the VLW and 
rural administration, to which we are not used is India. If it does 


not work it is for the same reason as why MBO did not catch on the 
management. It is to much of a good thing. 


Other programmes such as the IRDP are being monitored, and 
improved continually. 

The blame for the absence of greater success in the development 
of human resources in rural areas, can therefore not be ascribed to 
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the implementation machinery or the methods themselves. The search 
for the spot where the shoe pinches must proceed. 


4. Political Will and Values 

Does the real reason why HRD fails to achieve rural development 
with social justice lie in the fact that the determination, the political 
will, the seriousness to achieve real results, and the priority which 
the programme should deserve, are not really there? And is the 
political will not there, because the values, the priorities lie elsewhere? 
The two, absence of political will and values, can be treated together. 
They deserve frank consideration, because this may be where the 
heart of the matter lies. 


(a) Messages Conveyed to the Rural People 
The messages, a system such as HRD conveys to the target popula- 
tion can be analyzed from two angles from above, and from below. 
The messages emerging from the Government, vg. the Planning 
Commission, in the form of Five-Year Plans, speak of a deep concern, 
and a readiness to spend ever larger sums of HRD in rural areas. 
The other way, is to analyze the signals as they emerge at the 
Teceiving end. If one does so, one discovers a considerable discrepancy 
between the formal messages fed into the system above, and the 
informal, unwritten but real messages reaching the rural poor. 
Some of the signals that get across to the people through the 
present IRDP are the following: ң 
—Sincere efforts, honest work, common endeavour for self-raliance, 
do not really mean a thing. What pays today is the ngar political 
connections, the ability to pull the right strings, *chalaki" in dealing 
With banks and the administration. As long a$ good reports can be 
Sent about inputs and outputs, everybody is happy. Nobody has time 
to analyze the real outcome of a programme. 4 
—Today the money economy has invaded all арен б ае 
People are learning the lesson; there is only one yep an id 
understood, the language of money. Money is all tha Я 
once you have money you can obtain anything. 
Planning from below, people’s participation 
are concepts to be discussed at Seminars. The 
about to share its power with the people, and sure 
In the allocation of resources. 
— For an educated person it do 
There is no future there, in spite 
future lies in the cities. Therefore; educate your 


in decision-making, 
Government is not 
ly not its discretion 


es not pay to Stay in the уво 
of efforts made towards HRD. The 
children, and see 
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that they get out of the village. The village is a place for old people, 
and young kids, not a place to make a living. 

—Neither does it pay to invest in agriculture or vegetable growing. 
The inputs from the formal Sector, electricity, pesticides, seeds, 
fertilizers, are too unpredictable and expensive. The prices of agri- 
cultural produce is so depressed in the market, that a small farmer 
cannot recover his inputs. In places where people did grow vegetables 
they have returned to food grains, or they leave the land, fallow. 
Market prices speak more loudly than whatever a VLW under T and 
V system may conyey to farmers. 

In short, the rural people realise that because they are unorganized, 
they remain beholden to the sections of the economy which are 
powerful, because organized; the urban areas, industries, contractors, 
transporters, producers off agricultural inputs, electricity boards, 
railways. The rural-urban nexus remains one wherein the cities take 
out from the rural areas more, than they give back, therefore a sort 
9f internal Colonialism. It is natural that in such a situation, the 
rural people do not see a future in rural India, but rather join the 


teeming masses of those making a living in the informal sector of 
our Cities. 


(5) Values Implied in the Messages 

Nobody can quarrel with the way the Planning Commission in 
each Five-Year Plan repeats its intention to remove poverty from the 
face of India. Every Plan puts it more beautifully and more strongly 
than its prodecessor. The values underlying these statements of intent 
are truly noble, They are worthy of an encyclical written by the 


money, power, prestige, 
» dowry, travelling abroad, craving for 


» preferably imported from the 


> Secure, Progressive, well taken care of, and 
ee-market economy. They are at times 
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In order to obtain the goodies of this economy, the market mecha- 
nisms, wages and prices are made to function in such a manner, that. 
wealth is not shared with the remaining 570 million people subsisting, 
producing, toiling in the unorganized sector of economy, ‘Bharat’, in 
short. 

The latter’s values and interests are crowded out by the lucky ones. 
at the top of the iceberg. 100 millions in India bask in the rays of the 
sun, because the rest, the 570 million of Bharat remain hidden below 
the water, and support them. 


(c) Political Will? 

One can ask again whether the political determination is there to- 
really change this situation, which is so convenient for those who are 
privileged? 

Political will would be expressed in terms of budget allocations. The 
outley for the Seventh Plan is impressive, but comments in the press 
about ASIAD, the beautification of Delhi, TV towers, election com-- 
paigns show that there are other priorities too. We are told by the 
press how much our neighbours spend on armaments, not how much. 
we spend. 

The hesitation to go in for effective agrarian reform, to protect. 
agricultural labour from slipping into bondage, to effectively control. 
the forces that dominate the market, to punishing of negligent. 
officers tell more than words about whether or not, the political will 
is present to remove poverty from the face of rural India. 

One might object that these are problems which are way beyond. 
the ken of HRD for Rural Development, and that as trainers, we can. 
do little about national priorities, the stated ones, and the real ones. 
This is true, but whether our efforts at HRD will be utilized for 
perpetuating the present situation, and to sooth the rural poor, or to- 
change the situation, is a question to which this national convention. 


has to address itself. 


Ш TOWARDS A SOLUTION, SOME POINTERS 


1. Organising the Rural Poor and Oppressed im 
There is only one solution to the lopsided distribution of power,. 


empowerment of those who are at present unorganized, the rural. 
poor. If a power balance is achieved between the elite constituting. 
India, and the majority who form Bharat, one can expect that a 
dialogue would emerge, wealth is shared, and the play of power and 


counter-vailing power, sees to it that the basic human rights of all are: 


assured, 
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No violent upheaval, no destruction of the structures of society e 
being advocated here, but a persistent effort to provide the 2 
people with more awareness, more information, better grass oe 
"organization, so that they gain power and are able to extract ron S 
delivery mechanism what is promised to them, but they do not o п 
-at present in the absence of organization. Conflict with the forces p 
at present profit by this situation, is likely to take place. This = vos 
'thing that has to be accepted. This conflict, if properly managed n 
ot involve physical violence. "e 

Asserting ym the solution to the present impasse in HRD lies in 
the direction of empowerment of the rural poor through grass root 
organisation, is nothing revolutionary, nor new. During the last E 
years, the FAO and ILO have been advocating such an approach for 
the marginal farmers of S.E. Asia.12 м 

Тһе omae Of India, itself has launched schemes на that 
‘direction, and the Central Board of Workers Education has been 
Promoting the training of rural Workers.13 з 
ji One ДЕ the E advocates of this approach at present we 
“Supreme Court, which is being flooded with writ petitions on beha 
of the rural poor, women, prisoners, bonded labourers, who have been 


"Wounded in their basic human tights, often by those who were expect- 
"е4 to protect them. 


2. The Political Dimension 4 е 
The more training Programmes are organized by a variety of insti- 
‘tutions, official and non-official, on the various topics mentioned ena 
“sub. theme I, the better, with one proviso, that they should be use 
“о help rural People to grow in awareness, in self-confidence, in ability 
to work together, in capacity to manage their own development, and 


‘in "the art of extracting from the delivery mechanism what is really 
“due to them, 


HRD for rural develo 
but it is not. It involves 
"ОР {ће Poor, or of th 
become more aware of t 
mote (it. No "need of resortin 


73. The Cultural Dimension 


A new dimension which is emerging amongst the tribal and other 


»underprivileged groups of small farmers in the Chotanagpur Plateau 
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is a growing awareness of ethnic identity, culture, and the values they 
hold dear as part of their world-vision. 

Development efforts which limit themselves to the economic and 
political field miss this cultural dimension. If in the future, HRD 
efforts give increasing attention to the cultural dimension, there is a 
good chance that from the present ‘lethargy’ which the people often 
manifest towards development projects, they may find a new sense of 
self-worth, and a movement may be set into motion towards genuine 
community development.'* 


4. An Agenda for Trainers and for the ISTD 

(a) Human Resources Development of the rural masses is such a 
vast field, with so many unknown factors, and challenges in it, that 
Some of the best minds, which today are giving full attention to HRD 
for industrial development, could profitably ‘drop out’ and concen- 
trate on this field. 

In the memory of Ravi Mathai, who after having served as Director 
of IIM, Ahmedabad, pioneered in this direction, the ISTD could insti- 
tute an award for the most significant contribution to HRD of the 
rural masses. 

In the July-August issue of the JSTD Newsletter, the President, 
Uddesh Kohli. complained about the declining interest in training 
amongst industrial managers.5 Diverting attention to training for 
Rural Development would open a few windows and let in fresh air in 
a room which has become stuffy. 

(b) Let every chapter of the ISTD make a sincere effort to open 
its membership to rural trainers and administrators, as has been done 
by the Ranchi Chapter, HRD for rural masses deserves more attention 
of the ISTD, in the form of space in the magazine, activities organized, 
training programmes, cooperation with other organizations. 

(c) Could one welcome amongst the ranks of the ISTD, those rural 
activists, who are deeply committed to the empowerment of the rural 
people, and who struggle in Mukhti Vahinis and Sangarsh Vahinis? 
Would it not be worthwhile to initiate a dialogue with them? 

(d) What will be done to rectify the lopsided allotment of scarce 
training resources from management training to training of rural 
executives and the rural target population itself? If the present ratio is 
estimated at roughly 1: 10,000 (or 1 paise for 100 Rs) could this ratio 
be brought down to 1: 1,000 (or ten paise for 100 Rs)? А 

(е) Тһе members of office bearers attending this national convention 
may find the challenges of HRD for rural development so formidable 
that later on a separate workshop could be organised dealing with this 
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subject exclusively. Whatever be decided, let the National Convention 
be watershed. 


Conclusion: 


The trainers who authored this Paper may have disappointed the 
audience, by not concentrating on the bolts and nuts of HRD, strictly 
understood, as applying to the development of rural masses and their 
trainer 5.16 

Anybody, however, who has for some time been associated with 


гига] people and their training, fairly quickly reaches the following 
conclusions: 


—that the relevance of what happens in national development, is 
measured by what it does or fails to do for or with rural people. 
—that the implications of any specific problem of rural HRD 
inevitably brings one to a consideration of the total network of 
relationships at local, area and national level. It is like lifting a 
fishing net out of the Water. You can start with any maze. It is 
only when you lift the whole net out of the water that you see 

how large and in intricate it is. 


8 off from what people know already, 
es and upgrades them, and which is 
of the people, gets across far better 
g. 

е sharing these ideas with you. 


We end, the way people in Chhotan; 


КЕЗЕДІ аврш conclude a speech “Киссһ 
galti hui, to maaph kar deejiye,” 
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Agrarian Change in India Since Independence 


G.S. BHALLA. 


Introduction 
With a 40 per cent share in total national income and 63 per cent 


of the male workers engaged in it, agriculture continues to be the: 
most important sector of the Indian economy. It is heartening to note: 
that compared with a meagre growth rate of less than 1 per cent im 
the period 1901-1945, agricultural output in India has risen at am 
average compound rate of 2.7 per cent since 1950-51. This secular: 
growth performance overa long period of 30 years compares. 
favourably with any other country in the world. 

It is, however, significant to point out that the growth of ‘output 
achieved so far, though quite respectable, falls far short of the needs. 
of the Indian economy. This is because the population growth rate 
during 1951-81 has reached a level of 2.15 percent per annum. 
compared with only, 83 per cent during the first half of the 20th. 
century. Consequently, the demand for foodgrains has risen ата. 
rate which was hitherto unknown in India. Keeping in view the 
unprecedented population growth rate, the high income elasticity of 
demand for foodgrains and the rapid increases in industrial demand. 

1 output in India should be 


for agricultural raw materials, agricultura 
growing at a minimum rate of 3.5 to 4 per cent per annum. This. 


contrasts with the actual growth rate of 2.7 per cent achieved so far.. 
This has led to some serious problems. 

One of this major problems is posed by the year to year fluctua- 
tions in agricultural output due to vagaries of monsoons. There have 
been years when agricultural output has fallen short of the needs оҒ 
the economy thus necessitating large scale imports. Thus, during the 
sixties an average 5.7 mm tons of foodgrains had to be imported 
each year compared with only 1.7 mn, tonnes during the seventies. 
It is only very recently that India has been able to achieve a fair 
measure of self-sufficiency in foodgrains. In addition, Indian. 
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agriculture is ridden with many serious constraints. Low level of 
productivity, poor living standard to agricultural workers, high 
incidence of poverty amongst small farmers and landless labourers, 
inter-personal and inter-regional inequalities are some of the 
problems that continue to afflict Indian agriculture even now. The 
main achievements and the problems facing Indian agriculture are 
"briefly discussed below. 


‘Performance of Indian Agriculture 

During the British regime the growth of Indian agriculture was 
‘truly dismal. In spite of the fact that, as a belated response to 
perpetual famines the colonial government had undertaken a fair 
:amount of investm:nt in irrigation in some parts of India, the 
agricultural growth rate during the first half of the 20th century was 
Jess than 1 per cent per annum. As the population growth rate 
was slightly higher, per capita food availability declined from 200 
kg per year in 1905-06 to only 152 kg per year in 1946-47. | 

Тһе maia reasons for the stagnation of Indian agriculture during 
‘the British period were existence and perpetuation of outmoded land 
relations; deliberate integration of the Indian economy into the 
‘colonial economy; and lack of adequate investment in irrigation 
infrastucture, 

The post-independence period marks a turning point in the history 
‘of azricultural development in India, The national Government gave 
very high priority to land reforms and the regeneration of agriculture 
through building of irrigation infrastructure. Land reforms legisla- 
‘tion was passed by all the state governments during the 50’s with the 
avowed aim of abolishing landlordism, distributing land through 
‘imposition of ceiling Protection of tenants and consolidation of land 
holdings. One of the significant achievements of these Acts was the 
abolition of absentee landlordism in large parts of India. However, 
‘land reforms were half-hearted with терага to imposition of ceilings 
and security of tenure and a very large number of tenants were 
‘evicted all over India in the name of self-cultivation. 

Broadly speaking, two Periods can be distinguished in the history 
‘of planned development characterized by the two different strategies 
‘which were adopted for agricultural development. In the first period 
‘the main thrust was to bring about institutional and land reforms 
and to create agricultural infrastructure through major and minor 
irrigation schemés. Simultaneously an attempt was made to develop 
an extension and service network to establish cooperative credit 
‘societies and to institute Community Development Programme. 
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That these programmes had an adequate measure of success is 
obvious from the fact that agricultural output registered a growth 
rate of 3.3 per cent during the fifties. However, it became increasingly 
clear that there being obvious limits to the extension of area, steps 
have to be taken to increase land yield. Simultaneously, by the end 
of 50’s food availability had started deteriorating. This prompted the 
policy-makers to seek for some alternative strategy for agricultural 
growth. 

The strategy of development initiated in the second period 
beginning 196075 to date, therefore, was mainly concerned with finding 
methods of increasing land yield through the use of modern inputs 
andimproved methods of production in selected parts of the country. 
The approach consisted of concentration of efforts on selected 
regions through intensive Agricultural District Programmes. New 
institutions were set up to extend support to developmental activity 
in different fields. To begin with, the new strategy failed to make 
such impact and the agricultural situation deteriorated considerably 
during the early sixties. The culmination of the new strategy of 
agricultural development came about in 1966-67 when the high 
yielding varieties programmes and multiple crops programmes were 
successfully introduced. Thus in the second period the role of 
technology as a major input in agriculture was accorded explicit 
recognition. 

Some indications of the achievements of these programmes can be 
had from the following figures. The gross irrigated area which was only 
22.6 million hectares in 1950-51 rose to 49.6 million hectares in 
1981-82. The consumption of fertilizers increased from 69 thousand 
tonnes to 6.06 million tonnes during the same period and the area 
under HYV rose to 46.5 million hectares. (See Table I on pp. 45-46). 

During 1966-67 to 1979-80, agricultural output rose at an everage 
tate of 2.7 per cent per annum compared with 3.2 per cent during 
1949-50 to 1964-65. It is, however, significant to note that whereas 
during the earlier period two thirds of the increase in output was due 
to area increases, in the later period, 75 per cent of growth was 
accounted for by yield increases. Thus rise in yield has now become 
the predominant source of growth in Indian Agriculture. It is 
primarily because of the introduction of high yielding new technology 
that India has by now been able to achieve a fair measure of self- 


sufficiency in foodgrains. 


Problems of Indian Agriculture 


Despite this creditable performance, Indian agriculture continues 
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to face many serious problems. For example, because of heavy 
population pressure, the per worker productivity in agriculture is 
fairly low both in absolute and relative terms. Thus about two thirds 
of the total work force is engaged in agriculture and generates only 
40 per cent of the national income. Furthermore, the per male worker 
income in agriculture is only one third of that in the non-primary 
sector. Added to this is the fact that there are very large inequalities 
in the distribution of land and assets in agriculture. Furthermore, 
because of accelerated demand for foodgrains due to rapid increase 
in population, the real cost of raising agricultural output has increas- 
ed perceptibly. The increased capital output ratio in agriculture 
consequent to the initiation of yield raising new technology has 
necessitated larger investments in agriculture itself-thus leaving 
relatively smaller surplus for investment in the non-agricultural 
sector. This has tended to prolong the underdevelopment of the 
country. 

Bearing this context in mind, an attempt is made below to assess 
the differential nature of socio-economic impact of new technology 
оп various strata of agricultural population in different parts of 
India. This is significant to note that new strategy being irrigation 
based, И8 Spread is concentrated in the north western areas with 
assured Irrigation. Not much headway has been made in the Gangetic 
шү шу areas of India. This has led tovery wide regional variations 
af Cans а Сыра in India. Thus, Punjab, Haryana, parts 
higher eri E E Rajasthan and Gujarat have experienced much 
Foodgrains Sto m e REL ATUS se Talis Шоп p 40 for 
VS cer pa simu taneously, parts of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
h тата, which had high levels of productivity to start with, 

ave also been able to show moderated increase in thei ductivi 
levels. On the othe their pro ductivity 
other hand, the eastern part of India c f 
East Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, О Б не 
regions) have only олн di m E n lee 
lowest rate of growth, which in ow to medium rates of growth. The 
experiénced Бу th , Some cases is even negative, has been 
Mah e centralsouthern parts of India (that is 
aharashtra, part of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, and some 
, 

part of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh), It is interesting t hat 
whereas in eastern India, institutional c. 2 8 to note tha 
important role in limiti i Onstraints have played an 
ng agricultural growth, in the central arid 


zone of India, it is the lack of irrigati 
ndia, rrigat 
regeneration of agriculture. VER S Sepe al 


The differential growth rate 


of agri 
differential impact on the living Ee dit be 


Conditions of the peasantry in the 
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different regions of India. Thus, in the fast growing regions of western 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana, not only has output increased 
despite a very rapid increase in agricultural work force, but labour 
productivity has also recorded a rapid growth. It can be safely 
presumed that the income levels of agricultural workers have tended 
to increase. In the maid-growing Gangetic areas of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal the output growth has 
hardly kept pace with the growth of population and, therefore, the 
per capita productivity and incomes have remained more or less. 
constant. Since the population pressure in these area is very high, 
lack of adequate growth had led to the perpetuation of large 
scale poverty and destitution in these areas. Furthermore, in large 
parts of the Central Southern arid zone of India, the male work-force 
in agriculture has grown at a faster rate than the growth of output, 
thus leading to a decline in productivity per worker. It is in these 
areas that a pocess of involution has taken place and prima-facie 
there are reasons to believe that the extent of poverty and destitution 
has tended to increase significantly. 

Secondly, because of the failure of ceiling legislation there exist 
uery large inequalities in the ownership and operation of land in all 
parts of India. (See Table III on p. 48). It is obvious from this table 
that 68.13 per cent of cultivators tilling less than 5 acres account for 
only 24.0 per cent of cultivated area. At the other extreme only 8.00 
per cent cultivators tilling more than 15 acres are able to claim 
about 40 per cent of. the area. As the gains of green revolution are 
more orless distributed according to land distribution, the income 
distribution has also tended to remain extremely skewed. 

In this situation, even though the new technology has helped 
insubstantially raising the income level of all millions of small and 
marginal farmers remains quite unenviable even in the green revolu- 
tion region. In other regions, their lot has tended 10 get deteriorated 
alongwith that of agricultural labourers who constitute 20 per cent 
of total worker-force. It is no wonder that the incidence of rural 
poverty is as high as 40 per cent. It is, however, significant to note 
Jhat poverty is more pronounced in areas where agricultural growth 
has been low. In the green revolution belt, on the other hand, high 
growth of agricultural output has made a visible dent on rural 


poverty. 


Finally, different political processes have emerged in the developed 


and underdeveloped parts of India. In the richer agricultural regions, 
increased incomes have helped to increase the extent of the market 
and thus lay the basis for industrialisation. However, the process of 
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industrialisation and diversification has not been initiated. This is 
mainly because the agricultural surplus accruing to the rich farmers 
is not being invested in non-agricultural industrial activities but is 
being wasted оп conspicious consumption, luxurious houses, 
extravagnt marriages and social ceremonies and buying of political 
patronage. On the political side, the Power and influence of the 
тісһег farmers has increased tremendously. Simultaneously, the 
bargaining power of the landless labourers Ваз also improved asa 
consequence of greater demand for labour. The emergence of the rural 
proletariate “as an organised force is bound to have a far reaching 
effect on the institutional framework in the countryside. 

At the same time having become Politically powerful the rich 
farmers resist any attempt at mobilisation of surplus by the state 
through increase in the supply prices of highly subsidised power, 
fertilisers and irrigation and are able to get higher procurement prices 
for major crops, Thus, the emerging kulak power is gradually 
becoming a barrier to the process of further capital accoumulation. 
On the other hand, in the rest of India, where agriculture is still 
backward, the Condition of the mass of small and categories of 
cultivators the economic lot of marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers Continues to be Pitiable and the lack of dynamism has 
tended to keep the total market limited because of stagnating 
agriculture. Hence, it has not been possible to lay down the very 
basis for the process of industrialisation. These conflicting апа 


contradictory Processes constitute the political economy of Indian 
agriculture at its Present stage of development. 
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TABLE II 


An All India food grains output and growth rates 


1962-65 1970-73 1962-65 1962-65 


Growth Rate 


to 


to 


10 


tonnes) 1978-81 1970-73 1978-81 


Ауегаре Average Average 
1978-81 1970-73 
(000 (000° (000° 
tonnes) tonnes) 
Andhra 10,071.53 6,230.27 6,736.19 
Pradesh 
Assam 2,346.43 2,252.80 1,888.11 
Bihar 9,147.80 7,143.59 6,331.17 
Gujarat 4,322.60 3,433.66 2,414.36 
Haryana 5,886.05 4,412.83 2,405.00 
H machal 943.50 904.04 693.97 
Pradesh 
Jammu and 1,212.87 915.62 582.92 
Kashmir 
Karnataka 7,059.27 5,209.49 4,291.04 
Kerala 1,302.53 1,335.97 1,126.18 
Madhya 10,490-70 9,667.49 8,497.07 
Pradesh 
Maharashtra 10,036.67 4,177.39 6,240.77 
Orissa 5,160.90 4,047.98 4,248.59 
Punjab 11,856.43 7,597.04 3,436.73 
Rajasthan 6,523.27 6,391.14 1,416.18 
Tamil Nadu 6,948.57 6,504.09 5,183.66 
Uttar Pradesh 21,322.43 17,242.32 12,311.46 
West Bengal 7,196.17 1,154.98 5,667.87 
India 123,823.13 94,620.69 — 76,179.06 


6.19 


0.50 
3.14 
2.92 
3.67 
0.54 


3.58 


3.87 
0.03 
1.03 


11.58 
3.08 
5.12 
0.26 
0.83 
2.10 
1.08 


3.43 


0.98 


2.23 
1.52 
4.50 
7.88 
3.36 


5.80 


2.45 
2.15 
1.63 


4.89 
0.61 
10.42 
4.72 
2.87 
4.30 
3.62 


2.74 


2.54 


1.37 
2.33 
3.71 
5.75 
1.94 


4.69 


3.16 
0.91 
1.33 


30.01 
1.22 
8.05 
2.47 
1.85 
3.50 
2.01 


3.08 
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TABLE Ш 


Percentage distribution of households and of area operated by size 
class of households operational holding 


ALL-INDIA URBAN AND RURAL 
Number of sample blocks and villages : 9379 
Number of sample households : 55767. 
Size class of household Average area Percentage of 
operational holding operated by household operated 
(hectares) household area 

(hectares) 

а) (2) (3) (4) 
0.00-0.20" = 41.30 o= 
9002020 ggg Шаш” 
0.21-0.40 0.28 9.52 1.25 
0.41-0.50 0.44 5.71 1.13 
0.51-1.00 0.75 18.86 6.40 
1.01-2.02 1.45 22.35 14.76 
2.03-3.03 2.46 11.84 13.24 
3.04-4.04 3.48 5.86 9.26 
4.05-5.05 4.47 4.19 8.53 
5.06-6.07 5.51 2.23 5.60 
6.08-8.09 6.93 2.95 9.30 
8.10-10.12 8.97 1.70 6.91 
10.13-12.14 10,99 -97 4.83 
12.15-20.24 14.95 1.55 10.49 
20.25 апа аһоуе 29.91 158 7.84 
All sizes 1.29 100.00 100,00 


“This represents the Category of landless labourers. 


Source: National Sample Survey, Twenty Sixth Round 1971-72, No, 215 
(All-India). 


Human Resources Development in Cooperatives 


S.K. ARORA. 


1. A cooperative is an association of persons who have voluntarily 
joined together to achieve а common end through the formation of 
a democratically controlled organisation, making equitable contribu-- 
tions to the capital required and accepting a fair share of the risks. 
and benefits of the undertaking in which the managers actively 
participate. Many have called cooperatives as poor peoples joint 
stock companies. A cooperative enterprise is a combination of two- 
organisational entities—a business enterprise and a social instituation 
wherein the members rely on the services provided by the business. 
enterprise, Another important element of cooperative philosophy is 
the sharing of profits in proportion to the use of services by the 
members rather than the quantum of share capital held by each. The: 
One man one vote principle also ensures equality even amongst 
unequals. It is, therefore, no wonder that cooperatives have come to- 
be identified with the underlying theme of our planned economy viz. 
growth with social justice. Thus they have become an ideal instru-- 
ment not only for achieving rural development but to ensure that the: 
fruits of this development are equitably distributed amongst those 


who are most deserving and needy. 

2. Starting over 80 years back for providing relief to farmers from 
money-lenders, the cooperatives in India have expanded and diversifi-- 
ed their activities to cover every aspect of agricultural credit, produc- 
tion, marketing; processing and consumer distribution. There аге- 

a total membership: 


about 2.88 lakh cooperatives in the country with | 
of approximately 115 million. With their base firmly rooted in every 


nook and corner of rural India, cooperatives have set up organisa-- 
tional linkages through district, state and national federations. 


3. The achievements of cooperatives in some of their major 
credit, cooperatives. 


activities are really outstanding. In agricultural сі р 
have established а large network of 94,000 primary agricultural: 
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‘societies at village level and 1833 primary land development banks, 
338 central co-operative banks at the district level, 27 state со-орега- 
‘tive banks at the state level and 19 state land development banks. 
The cooperatives are expected to provide institutional credit of 
around Rs 3,250 crores out of a total of Rs 5,810 crores. Similarly, 
there are 3,632 primary cooperative marketing societies, 171 district/ 
regional level marketing societies who federated into 29 state co- 
“operative marketing federations with the National Agricultural 
‘Co-operative Marketing Federation at the national level. This 
‘structure is expected to market agricultural produce worth over 
Rs 2,500 crores during 1984-85. The Cooperative sugar production 
‘factories account for over 55 percent of the total sugar production 
тіп the country, IFFCO Produces approximately 15 per cent of 
‘indigenous fertilizers whereas the co-operative marketing structure 
‘distributes 47 per cent of all chemical fertilizers in the country. The 
“co-operatives to achieve all the Sixth Plan targets during the 
terminal year 1984-85, Encouraged by this performance there 


i likelihood of even a bigger share being allocated in the Seventh 
{Р lan. 


4. Such a phenominal 


:along with its attending 
‘business ор 


‘sharp focus 


growth in the activities of the co-operatives 
complexities in organisational structures, 
erations and administrative regulations have brought into 
the urgent need for a closer look at the Human Resources 
-Development needs of the Cooperatives, There are two categories of 
‘human Tesources in cooperatives the members and the employees. 
The inter-relationships between these two varies with different level 
sof societies. At the village level it is the members and their elected 
-directors who play a more important role in decision-making and the 
‘limited staff is merely expected to carry out the simple functions 
“entrusted to them. But in the higher federations, the business 
"operations become more Complex, the permanent staff more profes- 
*sionalised and executive decisions pass on from the hands of eletced 
"directors to those of professional managers. Keeping these in view, 
the АП India Rural Credit Survey Report in 1954, suggested a two 
‘pronged Strategy for human resources development. Members educa- 
‘tion programme concentrated on the members of the cooperative 
hem more aware to principles of cooperation, 
ck of ага activity, organisational functions and services 
eadership development etc. i ini i 
professionalisation of paid sta а бе = 
5. The National Cooperative Union of India which is the apex 
«co-operative in the country is entrusted with the task of undertaking 
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both channels of human resources development in the cooperatives. 
The members education programme was initiated by the NCUI in 
1957 with the help of state cooperative unions. Peripatetic 
instructors have been appointed by the state cooperative unions to 
take classes of co-operative members in the villages. The objectives 
of the programme are to provide co-operative education to important 
member functionaries and prospective leaders, to improve the quality 
Of instructions by association of other developmental functionaries 
in the districts and to ensure member education on a continuous 
basis through the medium of study circles. The NCUI acts as overall 
coordinator and supervisor through its committee for cooperative 
education. The day to day running of the programme is in the hands 
of the state cooperative unions. Government of India and the state 
Sovernments share the cost of these programmes. In addition, the 
NCUI and the state cooperative unions collect a statutory levy 
from all cooperative institutions. During the Sixth Plan 68.5 lakh 
members were covered through member education programmes. 
In addition, technical education and guidance on improved agri- 
cultural techniques was imparted to 6,300 persons by farm guidance 
instructors. 

6. Cooperative training is controlled by National Council for 
Cooperative Training, a committee of NCUI. NCCI gets government 
grants to run 17 co-operative training colleges and the Vaikunth 
Mehta National Institute for Cooperative Management at Pune. 
These training institutes provide professionalised courses for training 
intermediate апа senior level functionaries of the cooperative 
Organisations and also for officers and staff of various cooperative 
departments in the country. For the junior level employees of 
federations and of primary societies, the state cooperative unions are 
running approximately 87 junior cooperative training centres all 
Over the country. These areagain funded by the state govern- 
ments and the compulsory levy collected by the state cooperative 
unions from the cooperative institutions. During the Sixth Plan 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management 
would be training over 5,100 senior level personnel whereas the 17 
Cooperative training colleges would train more than 38,000 
intermediate personnel. During the Seventh Plan it is proposed to 
increase the capacity of the existing colleges and to set up three new 
Colleges. Similarly, the number of junior cooperative training centres 
is proposed to be raised to 150, with concentration on under- 
developed states and hilly and difficult areas. An outlay of Rs 26.02 
Crores is envisaged for member education and cooperative training 
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Pos е | ARUM training institutions лама 
hows, poto. of pe ie boe ad oe be 
i nd federations, have been ep heir midd А 
не ады to various professional training peeing 
the country. The College of Agricultural Banking run by eei 
the training programmes of Fertilizer Association of India, а 
Productivity Council, Management Development Institute so 
the Institutes of Management, the Institute of Rural Manag ens 
Anand and many other private professional training мос оон kR 
also patronised by the cooperatives. Although cooperatives rec a 
the need for professional Management and training, they some Жаа 
find it difficult to allocate adequate resources for this uec 
National Cooperative Development Corporation (NCDC) kon 
was set up to plan and promote cooperative activity in Б se 
production, marketing, Processing, storage, supplies, etc. 


E idies to the 
formulated Schemes to Provide finances and outright subsidie 
cooperatives to bridge this gap. 


8. Realising the pot 
with social justice in the 
their weak Tesource Базе 
made a strong plea for 5 
a National Cooperative 
Set up to plan, promote 
of infrastructure and ser 


marketing, storage and Supplies. This Board was subsequently 
bifurcated into 


the Central Warehousing Corporation and the 
National Cooperati 


Crores for cooperative marketing, Processing, storage and consumer 
distribution, Apa 


Tt from setting пра very large number of co-opera- 
tive sugar factori Oil processing units, fruits and 
vegetable proces » rice and dal mills, etc. NCDC has been 
providing i istance to primary, regional and state federa- 
tion to undertake Supply of agricultural inputs, consumer articles, 


nd marketing of agricultural produce. 
Realising that financial assistance alone is not enough, NCDC has 
always laid great emphasis i 
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‘expertise within the organisation as well as established linkages with 
professional training organisations. Having organised, financed and 
participated in th: human resources development efforts in coopera- 
tives in the last two decades, NCDC has been able to study the 
strengths and weaknesses of the organisational structure, the pro- 
fessionals involvement in it and the nature and content of member 
education and cooperative training. On the eve of the commence- 
ment of the Seventh Plan, it is appropriate that some stock taking is 
done of the achievements and failure in human resources development 
efforts and make suggestions to remodel the system to enable the 
cooperatives to play their role more efficiently and effectively during 
the ensuing plan period. 

9. Human resources development is the process of providing 
relevant learning experience to people to facilitate their personal and 
professional growth. For the individual, it improves his performance 
and involvement with his work. For the organisation, it provides a 
‘spin-off in efficiency and growth. Primarily HRD is a management 
function and has to be tackled within each organisation. In the 
corporate world, HRD is basically associated with the managers and 
workers in an organisation. In cooperatives another dimension of 
members is added. But essentially HRD functions are organisational 
and each management has to address itself to this task. Looked at 
from this angle, the performance of cooperatives in this field leaves 


much to be desired. 

10. There are two types of cooperatives. The very large trading 
and processing cooperatives like the national and state federations, 
the spinning and sugar mills and oil refineries etc. whose number 
may not exceed a thousand; and the remaining several lakh small 
village based societies whose volume and complexity of business is 
low. In either case, with some notable exceptions, HRD and its role 
has not been fully appreciated. There are very few cooperative 
organisations that have any systematic appraisal of their human 
Tesources needs, undertake career planning and provide manpower 
development training as a regular activity. In almost all cases even 
initial induction training is not resorted to. While employees may 
learn the required skills on the job, very little effort has been put in 
for the right attitudes and proper understanding of cooperative 
principles and ideology, This results in misconception about the role 
and functions of cooperatives. Added to this, the lack of training and 
professional competence, over-staffing and low efficiency lead to 


"negative results financially and socially. M. 
11. In the higher type of cooperatives, where large processing is 
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undertaken, upgradation of technical skills becomes crucial. Organi- 
sations like IFFCO have devoted a lot of effort and expense for 
setting up plants with latest technology and continue to recruit, train 
and retrain their personnel to manage their plants efficiently. There 
is an outstanding success in terms of production and technical 
efficiency as well as managerial and business competence. Even other 
cooperatives like the sugar factories, Spinning mills, ой refineries. 
have been acquiring machines with sophisticated technology, recruit- 
ing competent professionals and making efforts to upgrade their 
skills. But even amongst such organisations there has been a certain 


inertia in HRD effort. This is Primarily due to the low level of 
member participation and a luke warm response to changing 
environment. 

12. Looking at the member education programmes and coopera- 
tive training activities in the context of organisational attitudes. 
mentioned above, it is hardly surprising that the human resources. 
development infrastructure in the Cooperative sector has not been 
fully utilized nor has it been very effective in achieving its stated 
Objectives i.e. improving the efficiency in Cooperatives and help them: 
grow. Any plan for human resources development in cooperatives. 
will have (о, therefore, evolve a new Strategy. 

13. Looking at an individ 


ity may be applied to the Cooperative sector 
as a whole. 


} 14. Application of the above analogy would mean that first of all,. 
management of the cooperative structure will have to be identified.. 
This management will then have to survey attitudes, identify develop- 
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ment goals, analyse skill requirements and identify training needs and’ 
manpower requirements. So far, this role of management has been 
played by the NCUI as the apex body of the cooperative structure. 
However, their success in this field has been limited on account of 
many factors like the resource constraints, lack of professiona 
expertise and above all little financial control over their constituent 
members. The last mentioned is the most important feature of any: 
owner or the top management. In this context, NABARD, NCDC 
and the Central/State Governments put together would probably: 
reflect the ‘top management’ of the cooperative sector in the country. 
A coordinated effort by this group could exert necessary influence- 
over a very large number of cooperatives to put in greater efforts at. 
HRD which in turn would improve the efficiency and performance: 
of each cooperative. In January, 1984, NCDC had taken a decision. 
to appoint an informal expert group, headed by the then Commis-- 
sioner of Cooperatives in Maharashtra with representatives from 
NCDC, NABARD and a few state governments and cooperative: 
institutions, to study the existing training infrastructure and suggest. 


improvements. This group submitted its report in June, 1984. 
Similarly, Government of India have appointed a high level com-- 


mittee to go into the working of the NCUI managed education and. 
training programmes. This Committee is headed by Shri Kanugo, 
Adviser, Planning Commission. The National Council for Cooperative- 
Training and National Committee on Cooperative Education, the 
two sub-committees of NCUI coordinate efforts of NCUI and state- 
cooperative unions in running education and training programmes. 
However, there is need to continuously review the human resources. 
development efforts and make recommendations to government and’ 
the cooperative organisations for implementation. Above all, the: 
recommendations of this ‘top management’ Committee would provide- 
Necessary coordination to NABARD, NCDC, МСОП and ne state- 
governments to follow a consistent policy of human resources. 
development and to back it up with financial incentives. Co nversely 
financial assistance from NABARD, NCDC and the government. 
could be made conditional to human resources development in а. 
Systematic way by the cooperative societies. J [ | 

15. Merely laying down policy for financial sanctions w jJ] not be- 
enough. NCDC, NABARD and NCUI will have to play a more: 
Positive promotional role in popularising HRD in cooperatives to- 
bring out attitudinal change within the national and state federations. 
and large processing cooperatives. For this purpose, Se e 
workshops on HRD, consultancy support to prepare organisational 
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plansand conditional financial help would be the means to be deployed. 
The objectives of such workshops would be to sensitise policy-makers 
and chief executives of the federal societies to human resources deve- 
opment as an important tool of improving productivity and efficiency 
for cooperative organisations and their own role in providing the 
mecessary infrastructural facilities, not only for themselves but also 
for their constituent member societies. 

16. After surveying the HRD needs of various levels of coopera- 
tives, this committee would assign specific HRD functions to be 
performed by existing infrastructure and also make suggestions on 
new infrastructure to be created. Broadly, there are three basic 
"objectives of any learning experience. These are to acquire knowledge, 
change attitudes and behaviour, and imbibe practical skills. Any 
effort at HRD must tackle each of these and deploy different techni- 
‘ques to achieve these objectives, Out of these, the most intractable is 
the change in attitudes. The member education programme is aimed 
at this change in attitudes to bring about greater involvement and 
participation of members and their representatives in cooperative 
activity. Its very limited success is due to the fact that the education 
instructors themselves are not well motivated and have no financial 
"or any other kind of strings in their hands to back up their instruc- 
‘tions, The cooperative training institutes are expected to provide the 
"ther two inputs viz. knowledge and skills. However, their success 
Чоо has been limited because cooperative training has tended to be 
theoretical in content. Since Cooperative organisations themselves 
have not taken the lead in clearly identifying training needs of their 
‘employees, the content of training programmes has not been question- 
ved very much. Wherever the managements have done such an 
‘exercise, they have found it more advantageous to depute their 
‘officers to more professionally organised training institutes outside 
the cooperative fold. Similarly, practical skill formation training is 
-sought outside the cooperative training infrastructure since most of 
‘the faculty in these institutes is of academicians with little or very 
limited field experience of their own. Even the physizal facilities and 
‘training equipment and techniques used are grossly inadequate to 
meet their minimum needs. It is necessary to have a fresh look at 
the member education and cooparative training infrastructure aad 
the techniques employed by them to achieve desired results. 

17. Presently the cooperative training infrastructure at the three 
‘levels performs the function of imparting knowledge and practical 
‘skills for the paid employees of the cooperatives. The 87 junior 
training centres run а 4-7, month junior diploma course for staff of 
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‘primary societies and lower level staff in other societies. In addition, 
they run several short-term courses on specific subjects like fisheries, 
dairy, etc. on specific requests. Similarly, the 17 cooperative training 
-colleges run а 10-month to one year course for higher diploma in 
cooperatives for intermediate and senior level officers of the depart- 
ments of cooperatives of various states as well as employees of 
cooperative organisations. Both these courses give theoretical back- 
ground about cooperative principles, law, administrative set up, 
organisational structure, role and functions of cooperatives, accounts 
and book keeping, financial management, etc. These are general 
purpose courses. In addition, the CTCs run short-term courses in 
specialised fields on specific requests. In fact, some of the cooperative 
training colleges have developed expertise in particular subjects, for 
example, the Madras CTC has specialised in short term cooperative 
credit whereas the Bangalore CTC һав specialised in long-term 
cooperative credit. Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative 
Management runs short-term training programmes on management 
subjects like project formulation, cooperative law, etc. These are 
meant for intermediate and senior level personnel. 

18. Government of India provides financial assistance for the 
NCCT, Vaikunth Mehta Institute and the 17 training colleges run 
“courses, while the state governments and the state cooperative unions 
share expenditure on the junior training centres. These courses also 
carry stipends provided by government. No freshers are taken for 
any level of courses as these are meant only for in-service employees 
“ОҒ cooperatives or government departments. Government allocations 
being meagre, physical facilities and training equipments are b 
adequate and of poor standard. The faculties are educationally 


-qualified to teach their specialisations but have little ог very cis 
practical field experience. None of them are encouraged to underta е 
oning of 


consultancy work to gain in-sight into the practical functi 

the cooperatives. Promotional avenues are limited and there is 
general disenchantment amongst the faculty and staff as well as the 
trainees about the highly theoretical type of training being ter » 
people whose needs are different. Financial constraints artt er 
-dampen innovations. By and large, it can be stated that the existing 
training infrastructure is not meeting the demands of the see 
organisations to upgrade the practical skills of their meae er 
“staff. At best they subserve only one of the three drip es Wes 
‘above i.e. impart knowledge about cooperative princip es, law 


practices etc. 
19. It would be u 


nfair to hold the administrators and faculty 
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responsible for this state of affairs. Given the policy directives and. 
the resources, they seem to be trying their best. It may be necessary 
to strengthen their strong point of imparting theoretical knowledge 
by changing their orientation a little. Instead of giving such theoreti- 
cal knowledge to only the in-service employees, their horizon needs 
to be widened to include freshers also. This is Necessary due to the 
fact that there are very few universities which offer any educational 
courses in cooperation as a subject. On the other hand, the demands. 
of the cooperatives at all levels to have trained personnel with 
adequate knowledge of Cooperative principles and philosophy is ever 
on the increase. In a number of states Cooperative training has been 
made а pre-requisite Condition for recruitment in cooperatives. But: 


20. The second learning objective of acquisition of skills is on a. 
different footing. It is deeply connected with the organisational goals. 
and job requirements, This Can best be provided through a training. 
infrastructure which is controlled and managed by the organisations. 
either individually or jointly to ensure that the practical training is- 
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effective and result oriented and the faculty and the trainees are both 
accountable to the organisation. It may, therefore, be desirable that 
skill formation training is separately organised through institutes 
set up by the federal societies, not only for their own personnel but 
also for the benefit of personnel of their constituent member societies. 
A more detailed analysis would need to be made of the categories of 
societies that should come together to organise, finance and manage 
such training institutes. However, a few broad categorizations can 
easily be attempted. The cooperative sugar factories and spinning 
mills could pool their resources to set up training institutes in their 
respective fields under the aegis of their national federations to 
provide practical training in sugar technology, agriculture extension, 
financial and management practices etc. Similarly, the National 
Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation, National Coopera- 
tive Consumer Federation could set up training facilities in their own 
disciplines. On the credit side already NABARD has set up a College 
of Agricultural Banking which is performing a very useful role for 
the cooperative credit structure also. Dairy, oilseeds, fruits and 
vegetable processing are other such fields in which specialised training 
could be given to various categories and levels of employees working 
in cooperatives. Here again the cost of setting up of such training 
facilities would have to be provided through the national financing 
institutions like NABARD, NCDC and the Government in addition 
to the federal societies. It is also necessary to create an awareness 
and interest in human resources development amongst the manage- 
ments of the federal societies to enable them to perceive it as an 
essential activity which is in their long term-interest. 4 

21. Тһе third learning objective is change in attitudes and 
behaviour. This is most intractable and probably needs maximum 
effort on a continuous basis. There are four aspects of this problem. 
First, there in need to change attitudes towards management 
practices. Secondly, proper appreciation of cooperative principles and 
character of the society. Thirdly, the problem gets compounded when 
this change in attitudes is not only required for the paid staff but 
also for the members and elected directors of the society. And lastly, 
the number of societies involved is so large that any planned effort 
On the basis of individual cooperative organisations would involve 
Colossal financing. Motivation is the, key fo Success un change 
in attitudes. Getting faculty which is highly motivated js in itself a 
major problem. However, any motivation by itself will not be of much 
use. This has been borne out by the very limited success of the 
member education programmes undertaken by the NCUI and the 
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state cooperative unions. What is essential for success in motivating 
others, apart from commitment, is some sort of financial regulations 
in the hands of the motivator. In this context, it is felt that 
NABARD and NCOC and the state governments are the proper 
agencies to bring about attitudinal changes through their financial 
clout. However, they need to evolve a new approach to provide 
motivation which takes a comprehensive view of both elccted and 
paid managements in a society. It is, therefore, pro»osed that 
NABARD, NCDC and the state cooperative financing 1astitutions 
should develop a system of providing management consultancy services 
either directly or through the federal Societies as ап integral part of 
their financial assistance to the cooperatives. The federations and 
the state cooperative financial organisation could evolve а system of 
mobile consultants for different categories of societies and make each 
of such consultants, responsible for bringing about attitudinal changes 
in the elected managements as well as paid staff, assist in preparing 
organisational perspective plans and in following appropriate 
management practices on the basis of frequent periodical interaction 
between the consultant and the Societies under his charge. As 
Development Financing Institutions (DFIs), NABARD, NCDC and 
and the state Cooperative banks would have to highlight the 
importance of HRD and make it an integral part of their financing 
pattern for all categories of societies and provide the services of such 
management consultants on a project basis to the large number of 
primary, intermediate as well as large sized societies. In fact, both 
NABARD and NCDC have already taken initial steps in this direc- 
tion. NABARD has taken up three districts pilot projects for 
providing supervised credit. Similarly, under МСОС-Ш, rural storage 
project, assisted by World Bank, NCDC has evolved a Manpower 
Development and Training Plan in which the participating stage 
cooperative banks would set up training institutes for providing 
mobile папаргтепі consultancy services to the assisted societies. 
NABARD and NCDC could also provide infrastructural facilities 
for training of the trainers and mobile consultants through their own 
training establishments. This approach, it is hoped would bring about 
a sea change in the cooperative movement in the country. Resources 
for this could be provided out of government grants, financial assis- 
tance from NABARD and NCDC as an integral component of their 
overall financial assistance to cooperatives as well as contributions 
from federal societies and their member cooperatives. 
22 To sum up, the above strategy can be translated into an action 
plan on the following lines: 
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(i) A national level committee comprising of Government of India, 
NCUI, NABARD, NCDC, NDDB and national federations should 
be set up to integrate human resources development as a part and 
parcel of overall cooperative development effort. NCDC could act as. 
aconvenor of this group. This Committee would lay down policy 
guidelines and back them up with financial allocations and condi- 
tions of financial assistance to be followed by all the development 
financing institutions. 

(ii) The existing cooperative training infrastructure of the Vaikunth 
Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management, the Соорега- 
tive Training Colleges and the junior cooperative training centres 
should concentrate on providing basic diplomas and degrees in 
cooperation and management respectively. All the three levels of 
institutes should be permitted to take in freshers along with govern- 
ment departmental and cooperative institutional recruits. The junior 
centres should continue to provide junior diploma courses, the 
cooperative training colleges, the higher diploma courses. The 
Vaikunth Mehta Institute should be reorganised to provide regular 
2 year business management degree on the lines of Indian Institutes 
of Management and the Institute of Rural Management, Anand. 
Since freshers would also be permitted to take these Diplomas and 
Degrees, recruitment to cooperatives should be made conditional to 
acquisition of these diplomas and degrees for various levels. 

(iii) For practical skill training which varies from sector to sector, 
the national federations and the state federations should be 
encouraged to set up training institutes wherein their existing 
employees and fresh recruits could be sent to acquire the necessary 
skills. These institutes would also cater to the requirements of the 
training needs of their constituent cooperatives at the primary and 
intermediate level. Se 

(iv) NABARD апа NCDC in collaboration with NCUI and the 
state financing institutions and federations should organise and set up 
management consultancy services for providing member education and 
management development through a system of mobile guides with a 
specific number of societies attached to each of them for the purposes 
of improving their efficiency and ensuring targetted growth. 

(>) Resources for these could be met out of government grants, a 
portion of project cost sanctioned by NABARD and NCDC as also 
contributions from the concerned societies. In fact, all financial 
assistance to cooperatives either from government or financial 
institutions should provide for human resources development as an 
integral part and specifically сагта К funds for опе or other proposal 
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mentioned above. 

23. It is hoped that the above approach would not only give a 
fillip to human resources development in cooperatives but also 
rationalise and optimise development of resources on this activity to 


achieve the ultimate objective of efficiency and effective use of 
investments in the cooperative sector. 


Human Resources Development for Rural 
Industries and Artisans Activities 


A.M. THOMAS 


India is predominantly an agricultural country having nearly 74 
рег cent of population engaged in agriculture, nearly 10 per cent in 
‘manufacturing pursuits and the balance in the services enterprises 
etc. Before the advent of British rule about 40 percent of our 
population in rural areas were engaged in various crafts. In those 
days the rural economy of India was based on domestic union of 
agricultural pursuits and manufacturing processes. Looking to the 
present position agriculture can provide means of livelihood only toa 
limited number of people for the land available is limited. Therefore, 
a sizeable chunk of the population has to be weened away from agri- 
‘Culture and brought under some manufacturing processes or other 
services. Agriculture is undoubtedly the mother of industries. Most of 
the raw materials on which industrial ventures could thrive will be pro- 
duced by agriculture. But for full growth of national economy indus- 
trial activity has to be expanded absorbing a much larger work force. 

Economic independence through self-sufficiency constituted the 
prime objective of Gandhiji’s ideal village. Gandhiji desired that the 
village should be at the centre of the Indian economic scene and not 
at the periphery as in his mind India lives in villages. He expected 
the villages to be self-sufficient as far as basic necessities of life 
such as food and clothing are concered. In arguing for self-sufficiency 
Gandhiji expected the villagers to undertake processing of their raw 
materials within the village itself and convert them into useable 
articles as far as possible. His idea of a strong rural economy was 
based on production by the masses for the messes and not mass 
production, With this background in view let us have a look at the 
strategy of planning for employment in the successive Five-Year 
Plans. 

The first five-year plan emphasised that the attention should be 
concentrated primarily on diverting the increase in working popula- 
industries and supporting services 


tion to large and small scale i 
rather than on changing in any drastic way the overall occupational 


Pattern. 
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The second five-year plan aimed at covering the problem іп three- 
categories. They are: existing unemployed ia urban and rural areas, 
natural increase in the labour force and the underemployed in agri- 
culture and household sector. 

In the third plan the effort was to ensure employment efforts more 
widely and evenly distributed including rural industrialisation and 
rural works programme. 

Fourth Five-Year Plan laid considerable emphasis on labour 
intensive schemes such as roads, minor irrigation, soil conservation,. 
rural electrification, village and small industries, housing and urban, 
development. 

In the fifth plan employment was categorised into two varieties i.e. 
wage employment and self-employment and emphasis was made on 
both the categores. 

The sixth plan gave preferential treatment to labour intensive 
technologies and self-employment in agriculture and village and 
small industries. 

For achieving the strategies mentioned in successive plan docu- 
ments the Government had tried several schemes and models for 
rural development such as Small Farmers Development Agency 
(SFDA), Marginal Farmers and Agricultual Labourers (MFAL) and 
Drought Prone Areas Programme, TRYSEM, IRD Programme, 
Operation Flood Dairy Development Projects, Development of 
Fisheries, NEEP, minimum needs programme, new deal or self-- 
employed and KVI programmes. 

The KVI programmes which were partly traditional industries and 
partly new industries, were given due attention in successive plans. 
In view of their capacities to generate employment opportunities in 
the rural areas at low capital cost these activities enabled to develop 
local initiative cooperation and a spirit of self-reliance in the 
economy. They help in utilisation of available manpower for process- 
ing locally available raw material by adopting simple techniques, 
Another reason for giving importance to village industries is they 
are capable of offering employment opportunities at the place of 
residence. Moreover, these activities required less gestation period 
on the one hand, they produce goods of common interest on the other. 

They also possess capacity to correct the regional imbalances by 
initiating industrial activity in a dispersed basis in the masses including 
backward and inaccessible areas. Another feature of these activities 
is the high degree of participation of women, and members of 


scheduled castes and tribes. 
The Khadi and Village Industries Commission Act was passed by 
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Parliament in 1956 and the Commission was set up on April 1, 1957. 
The main functions of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
(KVIC) are to prepare and organise programmes for the development 
of Khadi and Village Industries in the country, which in particular 
include training of artisans, technicians and managerial personnel; 
building a reserve of raw materials; supply them to the artisans and 
their institutions at economical rates, making available marketing. 
facilities; promoting research in tools and techniques of production 
and encouraging cooperative effort among institutions and artisans. 

The policies and programmes for khadi and village industries are 
executed through statutory State Khadi and Village Industries 
Records, institutions registered under the Societies Registration 
Act of 1860, charitable trusts created for public purposes and through 
industrial cooperatives registered under State Cooperative Acts. In 
certain areas, where pioneering work is required, Khadi and Village: 
Industries Commission directly shoulders the responsibility. In certain. 
areas, assistance is also extended to individual artisans. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Commission has tried to shoulder 
the responsibility of skill development of rural artisans in order to 
ensure human resources development from its inception. The training 
programme of the KVIC consists of conducting various supervisory as 
well as artisans training courses of Khadi and Village Industries at 
departmental training centres and training centre run by institutions 
and State Khadi and Village Industries Boards гідей by KVIC. There 
are about 90 training centres in the country at present functioning. 
for this purpose. The trained personnel are engaged іп 26 State 
Khadi Boards, about 30,000 Cooperative Societies and 1,150 registered 
institutions. 

An appraisal of the work done by the KVIC can be made by the 
fact that in 1953, the level of production of khadi was about Rs 2.2 
crores and the khadi programme provided employment opportunities 
to 3.79 lakh persons. Its coverage was nearly 15,000 villages. In 
1953-54 the A LK.V.L Board had under its purview 12 industries. 
Against this in the year 1955-56 khadi and village industries attained 
a production level of Rs 16.5 crores providing employment to about 
9.64 lakhs artisans. In 1983-84 КУІС had under its purview 26. 
industries, including khadi which in turn include cotton, woollen and 
silk and the activities have spread over 1.3 lakh villages. The following 
table furnishes the selected economic indicators of progress of khadi 
and village industries in 1955-56 and 1983-84. ү 

It will be seen from the table that there has been considerable 
increase both in terms of coverage and volume of production. It is. 
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1955-56 1983-84 
1. Organisations (Nos.) р 
(i) State Board 2 26 
(ii) Institutions 242 1,150 
(iii) Cooperatives 60 30,600 
Total: 304 31,776 
2. Production (Rs crores) 
(i) Khadi 4.6 153.5 
(ii) Village Industries 10.9 7229 
Total: 16.5 875.7 
3. Employment (lakh persons) 
() Khadi 6.57 13.59 
(i) Village Industries 3.07 21.92 


true that compared to the total manpower engaged in the household 
sector, the coverage of Khadi and Village Industries Commission in 
terms of employment is not even half. However, it is expected that, 
with the introduction of self-employment schemes and induction of 
‘institutional financing, in a greater measure, the activities will have 
wider coverage in the years to come. 

Of the 26 industries, the more important are khadi (cotton, woollen 
and silk), processing of cereals and pulses industry, village oil, village 
‘leather, gur and khandsari, palmgur making and other palm products, 
village pottery, carpentry and blacksmithy, beekeeping, gobar gas and 
fibre. The rest of the industries are relatively small. The industries 
under the purview of Khadi and Village Industries Commission can 
be broadly classified as agro-based industries, agricultural input 
industries Commission can be broadly input industries, other consumer 
goods industries and forest based industries. Some of the industries 
under the purview of Khadi and Village Industries Commission are 
traditional in the sense that there is a traditional class of artisans, 
who are carrying on production activities since time immemorial. 
These activities are hand-spinning and hand-weaving, oil pressing, 
village leather, village Pottery, carpentry and blacksmithy, fibre, etc. 
The other industries such as cottage match, handmade paper, поп- 
-edible oil and soap, beekeeping, etc, are relatively new. The forest 


based industries have been brought under the purview of Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission in 1966. 


The Industrial Policy (July, 1980), inter- 
looms, Handicrafts and other village industrie 
attention to achieve a faster rate of growth in 
anent on Textile Policy (March, 1981) mention 


alia, stated that Hand- 
S will receive greater 
the villages. The state- 
ed that "the Govern- 
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ment is committed to encourage production of textiles and textile 
products in the khadi sector. Considering its large employment 
potential, it would be the endeavour of the Government to make the 
products of this sector more competitive and of better quality." The 
20-Point Programme (January, 1982) also includes some items like 
development of Bio-gas, IRDP, TRVSEM, Welfare of Women, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and in particular all facilities to village 
industries to grow and update technology which have a close bearing 
on the development of KVI activities. The technology Policy State- 
ment placed by the late Prime Minister on January 3, 1983 before the 
70th session of Indian Science Congress held at Tirupatti (A.P.) also 
inter-alia, emphasised its aims and objectives as (a) use of traditional 
skills and capabilities and making them commercially competitive, (0) 
providing the maximum gainful satisfactory employment to all strata 
of society with emphasis on employment of women and weaker 
sections of the society, (c) ensuring the correct mix between mass 
product on technologies and production by masses, (d) ensuring 
harmony with environment, preserving ecological balance and improv- 
ing quality of the habitat, and (e) re-cycling of waste materials and 
make full utilisation of by-products and reducing demand on energy 
particularly energy from non-renewable sources.” 4 
There аге, however, important gaps іп the performance and there is 
a long way to go before the potential which the KVI sector offers 
both in terms of resources utilisation as well as employment genera- 
tion is fully exploited. Among other factors, the lack of an overall 
policy-frame has had an inhibiting effect. Since the beginning of 
planning in India, there has been discussion about common produc- 
tion programme and assigning a significant place to KVI through 
protection in the overall development. Although there have been 
Several policy announcements according important place to KVI, in 
concrete terms, the policy support made available to KVI sector, has 
been in the shape of concessional finance, small extent of subsidisa- 
tion and limited fiscal concessions. This policy support is quite 


inadequate. | 

Тһе KVIC has always had аз Ив prime concern the continuous 
improvement of the various tools; implements and equipment used 
by the artisans and also the processes of manufacture in KVI activi- 
ties. The Research and Development (R and D) efforts are mainly 
concentrated on (i) identification of new and non-convention? raw 
materials; (ij) improvement in processing for improving the quality 
finish and appearance of the product as well as reduction in the 
Costs; (/ii) increasing the productivity of the artisans and consequently 
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their earnings; and (iv) reduction in the element of drudgery without 
causing any displacement of labour. 

It would be appreciated and agreed that KVIC’s developmental 
efforts would need appropriate measures to overeome certain cons- 
traints, so as to achieve the desired goals. The difficulties of the 
KVIC in the realm of implementation of the various schemes relating 
to the 20-point economic programme are mainly organisation manage- 
ment and other infrastructural facilities. Non-availability of land with 
the implementing agencies and shortage of raw material to build the 
infrastructure like cement etc. are some of the snags in the implementa- 
tion of the TRYSEM programme. Besides, the inadequate institutional 
infrastructure, inadequate policy support for product and price 
preference for KVI products, competition from the products of the 
organised sector hamper the development programme of KVI. The 
KVIC's technological efforts were handicapped by the need for greater 
coordination of the KVIC with the national laboratories and institutes. 
There is also a need for greater involvement of the scientific talent 
and the community of scientists, technicians and experts in the study 
of the problems of KVI sector. Equally there is a need for providing 
liberal assistance for modernisation of some of the activities either 
through budgetary support or through financial institutions. Last but 
not the least a national effort is necessary for identification of appro- 
priate technology for rural artisans and its use in the manufacture on 
massive scale so as to reduce their drudgery without replacing them 
in the industrial activities in which they are engaged. This transforma- 
tion would also offer new opportunities of employment to new 
entrants in rural areas and industries with a multiple effect. 


The long-term objectives that guide the KVI developmental pro- 
grammes are: 


(i) Social objective of providing employment, 


(ii) The economic objective of producing saleable articles, and 


(iii) The wider objective of creating self-reliance amongst the people 


and building up of a strong rural community spirit. Table 
furnishes the targets of producti 


i on and 
Sixth Plan period, nd employment for the 
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1979-80 1984-85 
Actual Target 
1. Production 
(a) Khadi (value Rs crores) 92.03 200.00 
(6) Village Industries 347.98 1,000.00 
(c) Total (value Rs crores) 440.01 1,200.00* 
1. Employment (lakh persons) 
(a) Khadi 111.20 15.40 
(b) Village Industries 16.13 35.10 
(c) Total (lakh persons) 27.33 50.50* 


*Includes IRD component of Rs 300 crores production and 10 lakhs employ- 
ment. 


The working group appointed by the Planning Commission for 
formulation of 7th Five-Year Plan for KVI has recommended the 


following size of the plan. 
Seventh Five-Year Plan (1985-90) 
1984-85 1989-90 


I. Production 


(a) Khadi 
і Qty. (million sq. metres) 148.13 285.41 
ý Value (Rs crores) 197.50 380.22 
(b) Village Industries 
Value (Rs crores) 809.48 1,905.49 
Total value (Rs crores) 1,006.98 2,285.71 
І.Е 
mu icr (lakh persons) 1596 xta 
(b) Village Industries 22.95 37.00 
Total: 38.81 58.61 
ТП. Outlay Required (Rs crores) 
(a) Khadi E 
(b) Village Industries 1,339. 
Total: 2,402.28 
RIDE 


With all the handicaps and constraints faced, the development in 


rural areas achieved through khadi and village industries by and 
large is a story of success. The main reason is that KVI activities keep 
man in the centre of planning and not the machines. 

Much was expected out of IRDP. Bu 
come to the notice of the Government. 


t instances of slippages have 
The major constraint in the 
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progress of IRDP to my mind is the absence of a service organisation 
at the village level which will serve as an umbrella to the artisans 
assisted under IRDP. One time assistance of capital expenditure and 
training input alone are not sufficient to sustain the artisan continu- 
ously in the job opportunity created. The KVIC model of giving a 
package assistance right from training, supply of raw material, credit 
and marketing facilities through a local institution has been more 
successful in so far as sustenance of the employment is concerned. 
This is a vital clue for any rural artisans are not very articulate and 
are so weak that the support services cannot be taken care of by them 
on their own. Therefore, the 7th plan Strategy for Resources Develop- 
ment and Employment in the rural areas should have the following 
ingredients in their approach. 

1. The schemes and programmes should aim at diverting at least 
25 per cent of the rural population to manufacturing processes. 

2. The assistance to the rural artisans should be available through 
a single window at the block level if not in the village itself. 

3. It will be off the mark to think that the rural artisan will be able 
to process the raw material into complete form in all cases. Therefore, 
there is a need to establish Super processing and finishing facilities at 
district level to collect semi-finished goods from rural artisans and 
process them into final products saleable in urban areas. 

4. As far as textile industry is concerned there is considerable scope 
for development in decentralised sector. By decentralised sector I 
mean only khadi and handlooms. Under stiff competition from power- 
looms handloom industry is languishing. The dependence on textile 
mill sector for raw material Supply has also not been very happy. 
There should be a deliberate attempt during 7th plan to tie up the 
handspinning Sector with handlooms. With each handloom 5 spinners 
on six spindle charkhas will find employment. The quality of hand- 
spun yarn has improved with the introduction of ring spinning 
technology. This effort wi 


to lakhs of villagers at the cost of around Rs 5,000 to Rs 6,000 per 


through successfully. 


5 A very effective marketing network throughout the country for 
marketing of products of rural artisans may have to be ensured by 


tie-up with KVIC and other national organisations which are already 
in the field. 
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It will be no exaggeration to say that real India lives in villages. 
Even now about 80 per cent of our population resides in villages. 
According to the noted economist Prof. Adisheshaih out of a total of 
668 million people living in our country, 347 million persons live at 
various levels of poverty. They are the extreme destitutes who are 
Spending between Rs 0-15 per person per month who are 3.5 million 
in rural areas and 0.2 million in urban areas. In the next level are 16. 
million people in rural and 1 million in urban areas who spend 
Rs 15-21 per person per month. The third level from the bottom. 
comprises 43 million persons in rural and 5 million persons in urban 
areas who spend Rs 21-28 per person рег month. The fourth level 
includes 56 million persons in rural and 26 million in urban areas. 
spending Rs 28-34. These four groups of destitutes number 151 
million and the balance 196 million are poor but not destitutes. Besides. 
about 64 per cent of the total population is illiterate, the lowest in 
Bihar 26.01 per cent and highest in Kerala 69.17 per cent. This shows. 
the enormity of the problem of the upliftment of rural India. In order 
to solve this problem while on the one hand such a big mass of 
human resource has to be made literate and otherwise skilled, simul- 
taneously on the other hand massive effort has to be made to create: 
appropriate material resource for the development of the poor. It is. 
my contention that availability of suitable material resource is a pre- 
requisite of the development of this human resource. Once such 
resources are made available as сап be utilised by the poor so that. 
they are able to enjoy a minimum standard of economic living, it will 
be much easier to improve the general standard of the human 
resource. The material resource through which the vast majority of 
poor can be uplifted has to be mainly land leased. The western indus- 
trial development pattern has not much to offer to such a large 
number of poor whose number runs into millions. In order to develop 
the land resource, social forestry appears one of the best programmes. 
I will now deal with this to show how social forestry can uplift the 


Poor human resource. 
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‘Social Forestry 

The concept of social forestry in so far as it relates to conditions 
in rural India is not new. Only as far back as 3-4 decades when one 
Teviews the economy of rural India, опе comes across the basic fact 
that a large part of the rural population used to sustain itself on the 
availability of forest produce in one way or the other. In the past 
there used to be small village forests attached to practically every 
village or in some cases for groups of villages. These village forests 
were classified as culturable wastelands or tree-lands and miscellaneous 
‘growth. However, when the population started growing rather at а 
faster rate due to various health measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, the forests which used to meet the requirements of the villagers 
in respect of firewood, small timber, grass, fruits and seeds, etc. were 
the first to be cleared for food production because food was definitely 
more important than any other produce. The situation in the thickly 
Populated Indo-Gangetic plain became so worse that in many of the 
‘districts now there are hardly any village forest lands. With the basic 
resource of firewood supply thus gone, the villagers were forced to 
‘burn cow-dung as fuel. This led to reduction in the quantity of 
‘available organic manure in the agriculture fields leading to a gradual 
reduction in their productivity. Thus a vicious circle has been created 
їп many cases, even the normal food production became lower than 
before. 

Apart from this, a section of the population which used to depend 
for their livelihood on the village became without any source of 
living. It is this class of population which then started moving to 
bigger towns in search of new employment. What is therefore, needed 
is to bring about a balance in the existing land use so that sufficient 
amount of firewood may be produced so as to divert as much of the 
қын available as possible to be put in the agricultural fields in 
E ия сч С increase the productivity of the agri- 
Bud erede dons ath d ds attempt has also to be made to grow 
Renan ушШ ) е main firewood Producing tree species 
Seika as У yield variety of forest produce іп the from of leaves, 
мир Ur patria e £e form which a chain of rural 

ed to prevent their flight to urban 


areas. Programmes of social forestry have assumed special significance 
in this respect. 


Brief Survey of the Present Village Economy 


um economy has gradually deteriorated since we started the 
ipath of planned development through successive five-year plans from 
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1952. This alarming situation had been squarely admitted by Govern- 
ment of India. According to their own admission, “іп 1950s, the real 
per capita income rose at a compound annual rate of 1.9 per cent, а 
far lower pace than that of many major developing countries in the 
world. During 1961-62 to 1976-77 this rate fell to 1.1 per cent not- 
withstanding the continued expansion of investment and the growing 
sophistication of plan efforts. Per capita income іп 1976-77 
(Rs 365.00) was nominally lower than in the preceding year 
(Rs 365.10), both at 1960-61 prices.” 

The economic Situation is even worse than is indicated by this trend 
in per capita income, which, being an overall average, conceals the 
more meaningful sectoral income trends. The seriousness of the 
malady is evidenced by the downward trend in the per capita output 
and income of the agricultural population which accounts for 72 рег 
cent of the total population from a near all time peak of Rs 219.20 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 195.50 in 1957-77. This downward trend more than 
wiped out the gains recorded in 1950s and the income at the end of 
the period (1976-77) was Rs 2.30 lower than that in 1950-51 
(Rs 197.80). For all the high powered and hectic developmental 
activity of over a quarter of a century and despite а doubling of the 
agricultural part of the plan outlay from Rs 254 crores in 1961-62 to 
Rs 510 croses in 1976-77, the Government can ignore facts only at 
its peril and indeed, at the risk of the country’s future. 

By contrast, the per capita income of a minority (28 per cent) of 
the people, mainly the urban population more than doubled, from 
Rs 399.40 in 1950-51 to Rs 813.20 in 1976-77. This rise was unbroken, 
even during 1965-67, when severe drought bad pushed the agricultural 
per capita income to rock-bottom levels. 

These opposite income movements constitute the crux of the 
problem. If the unemployment is to be liquidated in the foreseeable 
future, say a decade, it is time that the fallacy that employment 15 а 
function of investment alone is given up. It is amply demonstrated by 
our experience of the last three decades that employment „Goes not 
depend on larger investment particularly in heavy industries. 
Unemployment in India increased menacingly during the last three 
decades although investment and industrialisation multiplied by 
about four times during the same period. The expansion of employ- 
ment is a function of the expansion of the national product from the 


agricultural sector in a country like ours. 
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New Approach of Planning for the Poor Below 

the Grinding Poverty Line: 

In order to improve the economic condition of the people living 
below the grinding poverty line the pattern of planning will have to 
be changed. Investment in heavy industry while a must in the vital 
sectors of economy like defence cannot solve the prolem of poverty 
prevailing in our country. The living example is State of Bihar which 
is one of the most highly industrialised State in the country and yet 
one of the poorest. The possible solution to removal of poverty of such 
а vast number has to be found out in Gandhian approach of creating 
wealth in villages itself for starting a chain of cottage industries. As 
will be seen from that follows that such a wealth in the form of 
establishing small blocks of forests of useful tree species on otherwise 
unproductive la nd is quite possible. The leaf fodder, fruits, seed, gum, 


timber from the tree can provide raw material for a variety of cottage 
industries. 


Should be devised to give maxi- 
> then to the small farmers and 


i (Tamarindus indica), Saijana (Moringa 
ma), Ber (Ziziphus), Bel (Aegle 
ce var. indica), Su-babul (Leucaena 


2 grandiflora) etc. will provide the 
necessary source of raw material for such Cottage industries like tassar 


aad silk production, Tearing milch cattle, pattal making, basket 
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making, oil crushing, paper making, etc. needs hardly any emphasis. 
Without ensuring the availability of raw material the campaign of 
rural cottage industry cannot be successful. 

The conclusion is thus irresistible that for the economic betterment 
of the people living below the grinding poverty line in a truly 
Gandhian concept, one of the most important scheme that can be 
thought of will be growing of trees of rural economic importance in 
the wasteland and other vacant lands which at present are laying 


waste. 


Employment and Rural Cottage Industries 

The implementation of a Social Forestry Scheme of the order of 
40 crores for 5 years, (U. P. Social Forestry project) i.e. about Rs 8 
crores a year so as to create new plantations over, 50,000 ha will 
generate employment potential mainly for the people living below the 
poverty line. This will be achieved in two ways—one by direct 
employment in executing various items of work and secondly by 
employing people on a variety of rural cottage industries which would 
be possible due to availability of raw material from the trees planted 


under the programme. This is given in some detail below: 


(i) Preparatory Work for the Plantation 

Wherever new planting work is to be taken up, the first require- 
ment will be its proper survey and physical demarcation. The survey 
includes not only delineating the boundaries of the proposed planting 
area, but also testing of soil and preparing an inventory of existing 
flora and fauna. It will be then followed by soil working which may 
consist of making of pits, ог mounds or ditch and ridge. These works 
are generally completed during winter. On the other hand, advance 
work is needed for nurseries either temporary or permanent in 
suitable areas. Seed collection is done a year or two before the 
proposed planting so that plants of the desired species of proper 
height may be available for planting during the ensuing planting 


season. The actual planting work is done during early rains preferably 
attempt should be made to 


just after the first rains. In North India, 
the earlier the better. Where 


finish planting before 15th August, е ‹ 
there аге facilities of irrigation, winter planting will be quite 


successful. 

In doing the planting work and all other works connected with this 
by and large the poorest of the poor amongst the villagers will 
generally come forward. Calculations based on actually implementa- 


tion in the field show that this item alone will generate an employ- 
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ment potential of about 6 million mandays every year or roughly 
20,000 man year units so long as planting programme is carried out à 


This will mean on an average induction of a minimum of Rs 30-50 
million to rural poor annually. 


(ii) Maintenance of Plantation 

It has to be borne in mind that no plantation will succeed unless 
looked after, and carried for at least 2-5 years. 1t will consist of 
planting casualities, weeding, hoeing, mulching and if necessary 
irrigation. During winter Some plants, e.g. Mango, may need 
protection against frost mainly by putting small thatches over the 
plants. Besides regular chaukidars will be needed for every 4 to 10 
ha of the planting area to guard against damage by cattle. АП such 
items of work are estimated to generate annual employment capacity 


of about 2.4 million mandays or 8,000 man year units for the rural 
poor. 


(iii) Village Dairy Industry 

At present in our countr 
consumption of milk is on 
to only 120 gms pe 
of milk per head. 
Practically throu 


y where the majority are vegetarians, the 
€ of the lowest in the world. It works out 
г head. We should aim to provide at least 500 gms 
The prices of the milk are also very remunerative 
ghout the country. Moreover, the rearing of milch 
cattle does not Tequire much land if leaf fodder can be made available. 
As such, there is а very great possibility of extending the scheme of 
rearing of milch animals by landless people provided the arrangement 
of leaf fodder could be ensured. In Social Forestry Programme where 
large-scale Plantations are to be taken up in village community 


lands, along roads, canal, railway tracks and degraded forests, it is 
Possible to raise sizable number 


for the milch Cattle 


purpose, 
It has been calculated that in order to maintain a pair of milch 
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cattle only on leaf fodder, about 2-5 trees will be neended each day 
to meet the fodder requirement. Thus, from a ha of plantation, 
where 1,000 fodder trees may be planted it is possible to sustain a 
family of landless who is given a cow or a buffalo for milk production. 

In order that the scheme may succeed it will be better if the landless 
persons of such communities who do the work of rearing milch 
animals traditionally are preferred. Once the scheme becomes 
successful and more milk is produced in the village then cooperative 
arrangement for marketing the milk ata reasonable price will also 
be necessary so that the landless owner of the milch cattle is able to 
get some money for his other requirements. 

In some cases it is possible that leaf fodder may be available in the 
very first year or the 2nd year of the planting. This was achieved in 
one of the Social Forestry plantations carried out in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh under the World Bank Social Forestry Programme. In 
March 1981, headloads of fodder leaves were distributed to the 
owners of the milch cattle by the then President of the World Bank, 
Mr MacNamara, from the plantations of Sesbania aegyptica raised 
in July 1980. This scheme of rearing milch cattle by landless has a 
great potential for the upliftment of the people living below the 


grinding poverty line. 


(iv) Village Cottage Industry of Oil Extraction 
from the Seeds of Kanji, Neem and Mahua 

This scheme has also a great potential of giving large-scale employ- 
ment to the landless and poor people of backward community, 
particularly the community engaged traditionally in village for 
extracting oil from mustard, til, rapeseed etc. 

Kanji trees start giving fruits and seeds from the 4th or 5th year 
of their planting. If the ripe fruits could be collected in time, they 
can be used for oil extraction. It has been calculated that in the 
beginning 2-3 kg of seed may be obtained per tree. The oil extrac- 
tion is recommended to be done by traditional country expeller. 
Where bullock power is used the landless persons may be given 
suitable subsidy for the purchase of a bullock and a piece of country 
ji ae Os will start giving seeds in 101һ to 15th year o1 
their planting. The oil extraction from the seeds of Neem and Mahua 
is done in the villages even now. It is, therefore, surmised that if 
more Neem seeds and Mahua seeds аге available, more people will 
take to extraction of oil from this source. What, is. therefore, required 
is а programme of massive tree planting of these important oil 
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(») Silk апа Tassar Small-Scale Cottage Industry 
Based on Planted Trees of Mulberry and A rjun 
This scheme has also a great potential so far as employment of 
landless people is concerned. Mulberry is generally planted on fairly 
good soil where some irrigation is also available or where there is 


banks. If planted at close distances of 2 m X 2m or even closer along 
with fuelwood yielding species like Sissoo and Albizias, mulberry 
trees сап yield leaves for feeding the silk larva which produce silk 
‘cocoons from 3rd to 4th year of planting. This scheme is already 
being operated in small and large-scale in different parts of the 


Similarly there is Breat scope of increasing the employment 
potential in tassar in ustry. Tassar cocoons are obtained by rearing 
tassar insects on the leaves of Terminalia arjuna trees. This tree species 
15а Уегу. hardy one and it сап grow in alkaline soils where most other 
Species will not grow. It can also grow on semi-rocky sites in 
Vindhyan and southern plateau lands. The trees are planted fairly 
close together at distances of | m x 1 m or 2m X 2m so that in the 


3rd or 4th year of their planting the branch of one trees meets with 
the branch of another, The tessar produci 


It is, however, mentioned that 
production is semi-skilled work, The availabilit 
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trained to take to this work and if assured of income, it is not very 
difficult to find members of landless families who will take to this 
work. This has already been achieved in case of Uttar Pradesh in 
more than one centre where tassar cocoons are being produced from 
Arjun trees planted during 1979 and 1980. 

As the acceptability of this scheme may not be very popular, in the 
initial stages, it is necessary to restrict the area of planting of Arjun 
trees in smaller blocks, i.e. 1-4 һа. in extent and in as many different 
places as possible. It will not be advisable to take up large areas i.e. 
20-50 ha at a place and then to organise the tassar cultivation. If 
carried out properly, this scheme has a great potential because at the 
moment millions of ha of alkaline lands are lying almost barren. A 
Part of such alkaline areas can be definitely put under Arjun planta- 
tions where landless people could be employed on this. 

When the cocoons have been produced their subsequent rearing 
and weaving should also be organised on rural cottage industry basis. 
For this a number of pilot plants will be necessary so that people 
can be trained about the reeling and weaving of tassar cloth. 


(vi) Rural Cottage Industry of Paper Pulp from Saijana and August 
Saijana (Moringa oleifera) is a common tree in the central part of 
the country extending to Punjab in the North and Tamil Nadu in the 
South. This is a very hardy tree species. This is one of the few species 
which can be pollarded every year from the first year of its planting 
to obtain leaf, fruit and wood for paper pulp. However, this species 
is a highly browsed species by cattle. Therefore, it will be advisable 
to plant by putting in the pollarded branches which may be 3-4 m 
high and 10-15 cm in diameter. If the branches are put in the soil 
during the months of April and May they are likely to grow into a 
tree with some protection. In the very next year in the month of 
April, May the branches can be pollarded at a height of 2-24 m. 
The leaves of this plant are an excellent fodder. The fruit makes 
very good vegetable and the seeds are the source of edible oil and 
also oil which is needed by watch makers. George Watts, the author 
of Dictionary of Economic Plants, wrote about this tree, about 100 
years ago, as follows: 
“India might easily and apparently profitably, supply the whole 
world with BEN or MORINGA OIL and it is to be hoped that 
attention may be directed to the subject. In addition to its value 
as a lubricant, it is highly esteemed by perfumers, owing to its 


great power of absorbing and retaining even the most fugitive 


odours.” 
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However, it appears that since it was neither a tree of the forest nor 
a fruit tree of any importance, it has remained neglected so far by 
the foresters as well as by the horticulturists. It is time that this 
species is now given more importance and planted over large areas. 
wherever possible. It has been found that this is one of the most 
useful trees which can be planted in the slum areas outside the cities 
where it is difficult to plant any other tree species because of difficulty 
in protection. 

The pollarded branches of this tree form an excellent material for 
Paper pulp to be made on cottage industry basis. This is already 
being done on small-scale by Village and Khadigram Udyog Commis- 
sion at many places. If more trees are planted then there is great 
likelihood that this Cottage industry will flourish because the pulp 
that is available from this plant is of a very high quality and generally 
fit for art paper and paper which requires long keeping quality. 
There is thus a great Possibility of getting employment of large 
number of landless people on this project. 

So far as paper pulp from Sesbania grandiflora is concerned this 
will have to be worked on 5-6 years of rotation. This also makes 
very good pulp material on Cottage industry basis. This species has. 
the added advantage that it Produces edible flowers from the very 
first year which make nutritious vegetable curry. Besides, the seeds 
of this species, if collected area source of valuable mucilage. This 
Species does not have that wide distribution which Sesbania aegyptica 
has. It is generally found in Southern India, Central India and in 
Some parts of Uttar Pradesh. If protection can be ensured then this 
Spceies can be grown in large numbers. It is a very fast growing 
Species capable of putting on 2-3 m of height in the first year. The 
leaves of this species are also good cattle feed. 

If the above two species are planted in large numbers many landless 
families could be given employment on sustained basis. 

If the Social Forestry Programme of the above dimension could be 
continued for the next twenty years then it could be shown that the 
"average annual income of the people living below the grinding 
poverty line will be raised by about Rs 2.26 in the second year rising 
gradually, it will rise by about Rs 10 in the Sth year, by Rs 45 in 
the 10th year, by about Rs 90 in the 20th year. Besides this, the 
Scheme will create or help in the creation of a GDP worth at least 
200 crores annually in the agriculture sector. This will further 
increase the per capita income of the farm Sector to more than 
Rs 300 in the 20th year. Thus within the next two decades it would 
be possible to increase the Per capita per annum income of the 
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agricultural population from the existing Rs 195.50 to more than. 
Rs 300. When this achievement of increasing the per capita income 
of agricultural sector by more than 50 per cent in the next two. 
decades is compared to our dismal negative achievement of decreas- 
ing the per capita income during the past twenty five years, it will 
really be a new hall-mark in our economic planning. 

Besides the above direct benefit to the villagers, many indirect 
benefits to the society will occur by raising of village forests. It will 
greatly help in prevention of pollution of the atmosphere. The 
intensity of the floods will decrease. The existing productivity of the 
agricultural land will rise by more than 10 рег cent. А habitat for 
birds and small wild life will be created. There will be definite: 
increase in the underground water resources. Planting along canal. 
banks will obviate the problem of water-logging. x 

I had the opportunity of studying tree planting programme іп» 
China during July 1979. Chinese have raised successfully new forests. 
Over an estimated area of more than 4.5 lakhs sq km in the last 25. 
years. Their slogan is “forestry support to agriculture and animal. 
husbandry." The villagers are intimately associated with the entire: 
programme. They are assured of a share in the forest produce. While- 
raising bamboo forest, the target is also one ton of edible bamboo 
рег ha per annum. Our Social Forestry Programme can be further: 
improved from the Chinese experience. А 

From the advantages enumerated above, it is clear that і we want. 
to stem the tide of rising poverty and all that goes with it, there is. 
no escape from implementing programmes of planting trees and. 
raising village forests on a massive scale particularly in thickly 
populated areas where there are very little forests and a Jarge number 
of villagers are living below the grinding poverty line. When such a. 
land based material resource has been created, the human resource. 


development may follow. 


Human Resources Development for Infrastructure 
and Industry 


S.P. SINGH 


The human factor isa key input in the development process. To 
harness it successfully to meet development targets of growth, raising 
standard of living and full employment has, however, never been an 
easy task. The importance of planning in the area of human resources 
for the proper growth of industry and economy is fairly obvious. 
When speaking of human Resources Development in the context 
of the 7th Plan, it would be proper to consider the question at two 
levels. The first is at macro level, in the sense of what is also called 
"manpower policy" and second at a micro level of individual 
enterprises and HRD for improved performance of the same. 

Considering the macro-level, first, the major concern of HRD, as 

is also reflected in the approach to the 7th Five-Year Plan, would 
be to match manpower planning with educational planning to avoid 
imbalances between the supply and demand in regard to trained and 
educated manpower. This problems is actually what is called the 
target setting approach to human resources planning. The principal 
"question is, by what methods, decisions regarding provision of skills 
Should be taken, so that the decisions are nearly optimal in balancing 
supply with demand both in qualitative and quantitative terms. The 
decisions, therefore, involve Setting targets for provision of skills. 
Simultaneously decisions have to be taken as to the expansion or 
'contraction of various kinds of skill generating centres and also the 
expansion or redirection of schemes f 


p or training in employment. In 
this context it must be remembered that sources of skills are at least 
of 3 types—General Education, 


Technical Institutions and on the job 
training. Targets for skill requirements, both in numbers and type 
must be derived from estimates of industrial output and the factor 
of acquisition of new technologies. The principal information 
required is what new industrial plants are likely to be established and 
what existing ones substantially expanded. The approach to the 7th 
Plan gives an indication of the plan size and outlay on the public 
sector. While this gives some kind of an indication but not an answer, 
it should be possible to obtain reasonably accurate answers regarding 
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expected output and expansion from an examination of the corporate 
plans of existing enterprises and also Government agencies involved 
in clearing fresh investment proposals. Without going into details, as 
general examples, let me cite a few cases. We see an all round explo- 
sion in the use of electronic goods. The use of not only consumer 
items like TV, video, radios, etc. but also computers and micro 
processors is on the increase. This obviously has implications for 
turning out more engineers and technicians qualified in this area. 
Similarly non-conventional energy resources like wind, solar power, 
etc. are also likely to be increasingly harnessed. Likewise there is a 
pressing need for personnel who are properly qualified for the 
operation and maintenance of Power Plants particularly in view of 
the large size of sets which have come and the need for increased 


n. Yet there is probably no certificate course in this. 


power generatio 
r linking 


Output expectations and requirements must be quantified fo: 
to manpower and education/training planning. 

Converting output expectations into targets for skill requirements 
isa complicated process. It depends on the types of information 
available both on output expectations and relationship between out- 
put and skill requirements. Some quantitative techniques have been 
developed in recent years to make such estimates. Other means is by 


collecting relevant information on the following type: 
—An occupational breakdown of the population and numbers by 
individual industries, and the number of people required in the 
resh hands. 


next 5 years by way of replacements/fi r І q 
—A survey of the actual educational and vocational qualifications 


of workers in individual industries. 
—A statement of general skill requirements 
for areas of industrial work that are expecte 


7th Plan period. 


could be formulated 
d to grow during the 


All these methods are no doubt not perfect, but some planning 
оп these lines is а must. For this purpose the need for a coordinating 
body at national level for every sector cannot be over-emphasised. 
In the absence of proper coordination of this nature, there is no 
dovetailing of the aspect of manpower planning with educational 
Planning, to draw up a master plan for producing only necessary 
skilled manpower and not manpower which cannot be employed. 
Personally I should think that, it is not as if the need for dovetail- 
ing education and training planning with manpower planning for a 
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sector/economy as a whole is not being realised. Yet there has not 
been much deliberate effort in this direction. There isa pertinent 
question which can arise in this connection. Can more education and 
training of itself cause less unemployment? It may seem sacrilligious. 
to raise such a question, but it does require thought. 

From the point of view of an average person, undergoing some 
training or higher education is better than being unemployed. This 
is so for two reasons. The first is that socially it provides dignity and 
self-respect one is sometimes paid and in any case enabled to learn 
and given a status. Second is that it might widen the range of jobs 
open to a person or some of the jobs newly accessible might be 
better paid. Thus while more education and training adds to the 
number who can compete for given jobs, does it add to the number 
of jobs? 

The obvious answer is that more training and education will create 
additional new employment if the training provides people with 
exactly the skills that are required to fill up additional vacancies by 
employers. If it does not, then the case for higher education and 
training must rest on the srounds mentioned earlier, that it is socially 
and personally preferable to Sitting idle. This is a genuine and human 
problem which also has to be kept in mind. The solution probably 
might lie in shifting the emphasis in the existing training and educa- 
tional programmes to promote more of entrepreneurship and skills 
and attitudes for self-employment, 

Moving on from the macro to the micro on enterprise level, it is 
seen that the thrust in the approach to the 7th Five-Year Plan is to 
improve capacity utilisation and productivity and efficiency. The 
Improvements are also aimed at converting the losses of public sector 
undertakings specially those in the area of infrastructure and other 
major industries into surpluses, Here definitely HRD will have a very 
significant role to play. Even if the implementation has been tardy, 
the Importance of training and development while in service, has 
been, in my opinion, adequately realised and, therefore, I do not 
want to emphasise on this aspect of human resources development 


at enterprise level. But HRD in а corporation is broader than train- 
ing and development. It 


is designed to meet 


specific objectives of Organisations. Viewed in this context, the 


emphasis must shift to the interlinkages with the larger personnel 
systems in the Organisation, in order to achieve the objective that 
right people should be attracted to join it, remain in it; they should 
perform given tasks and that too in a dependable effective manner 
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and that they must rise above 1615 and engage in creative and 
innovative behaviour at work. 

The linkages of training and development with other personnel 
systems for әп integrated approach to HRD in organisations is also 
being increasingly realised. Quite a lot of emphasis is rightly now-a- 
days laid on systems like recruitment, career planning, performance 
appraisal, collective bargaining, wage and salary administration, 
incentive systems and the like. I, therefore, do not propose 
to dwell on them. But generally manpower planning systems in 
organisations have historically been casualities, with the result that 
there is mismatch between the job and worker and consequently 
considerable disfunctional behaviour. An audit of existing manpower 
to locate and rectify such misfits is necessary. Even after doing so, 
there is need for ensuring adequate involvement of the employees in 
the work. This alone can provide the self-sustaining motivation, 
afterall the carrot and stick approaches have been done with. We in 
BHEL have been attempting to draw the participation of employees 
at the grass root levels by providing opportunities for them to get 
involved in their work. This was done after observing the Japanese 
phenomenon of quality circles. We have found that many of our 
workers have voluntarily associated themselves into quality circles. 
Today, there are many such circles with several thousand members 
in BHEL. Many of them are coming up with very good suggestions 
for productivity and quality improvement in their own areas of work. 
We are also experimenting with the concept of Reaching Participative 
bases or RPBs, an idea propounded by Shri Billimoria for promoting 
greater involvement and consensus decision-making. Whenever there is 
а specific problem in a department, the head constitutes an RBP 
which is essentially a group of workers and supervisors selected, not 
necessarily in hierarchial sequence, but who are acquainted with the 
problem and environment in which it exists. Once the problem is 
Solved, the group is dissolved. This kind of involvement in the work 
сап generate the commitment needed for workers to achieve greater 


levels of productive efficiency. 


Worker motivation apart, the problem of > ‹ 
one which will have to be tackled seriously in order to achieve higher 


levels of efficiency, in the enterprises turning out goods and services 
for infrastructure. It is indeed paradoxical that one of the major 
concerns should still be the motivation of executives. For, isn’t it one 
of the basic functions of executives or managers to motivate super- 
visors and workers? Howevar, it cannot be denied that large sections of 
managerial cadre in our country need to be motivated more than ever 


managerial motivation is 
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before. The growth of officers’ associations in public sector organisa- 
tions is a testimony to this crucial problem facing the top management 
and the Government. Though the major concerns of these associations 
have been remuneration, fringe benefits and promotional opportuni- 
ties, it is obvious that lack of motivation is the key issue which has 
manifested itself in these demands. Low morale, cynicism, insub- 
ordination, needless delays in work, poor quality of work and petty 
bickerings over trivial issues seem to characterise the world of middle 
managers in many organisations. 

A number of factors have contibuted to this problem. One of the 
major reasons is that while organisational activities have expanded 
considerably, little attention has been paid to systematic manpower 
planning in most organisations, The “wrong man for the wrong job" 
syndrome has been a characteristic feature of enterprises which had 
had a high growth rate and no manpower planning. On the other 
hand, organisations which have Stopped growing have led to mana- 
gerial stagnation with disastrous consequences on managerial 
motivation and productivity. Over the years, the gap between workers 
and managers in terms of remuneration and life styles has been 
narrowing. The aspirations of individuals entering managerial jobs 
have been increasing. And the distance between individual aspirations 
and stark reality has blunted many a manager’s motivation to 
perform effectively, 

It is evident, thus, that the changing managerial environment has 
been a major source of the problem of motivation of executives. As 
managers, we cannot remain content with identifying the source of 
the problem. We need to devise strategies to cope with these problems 
In a Constructive, realistic and adaptive manner. The problem of 
managerial motivation cannot be wished away as а passing phase. It 
is with us to stay unless we devise ways and means to combat the 
problem and unleash the Creative potential that lies dormant in our 
enormously talented personnel. The problem admittedly is complex. 
Hence our answer to this problem must be at multiple levels to match 
the complexity of the problem. 

It can be straightaway said, without any kind of doubt, that no 
one formula or prescription for motivating executives and officers can 
be there. Yet certain factors, on the basis of the experiences of many 
pecple, appear to have a close link with the aspect of motivation. 
The test of a good manager is how well he understands these factors 
and how well he combines and utilizes them to suit his particular 

situation. 


In my experience, apart from toning up personnel systems, I have 
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also felt that certain basics, if improved, have a definite bearing on 
the motivation of officers. I thought I would share these with you. 

The first is “Effective Communication". The time tested tool of 
motivation is good communication with the subordinates. Indian 
society is traditionally authoritarian with a legacy of social structure. 
This has permeated in management of industrial organisations also. It 
inhibits senior managers from properly dealing, guiding and helping 
subordinates levels of management. Further, there is often lack of 
receptivity on the part of senior managers to ideas which emanate 
from junior officers. This, if rectified, will help a great deal. It is. 
common knowledge and experience that “rapport” enables better 
working. 

The second is “Participative decision-making”. This flows out of 
good communication. The ego of the individual gets satisfied if he- 
feels that he has a say in decision-making. Participation can be 
achieved at the level of officers in various ways like consultation, 
inviting suggestions, obtaining comments etc. A feeling that decisions 
are simply thrust on them, I have found is greatly demotivating. 4 

A third point is “Recognition” and peer approval. Г know that in 
many on-going organisations which have established definite systems, 
it is often difficult to reward a person for outstanding performance. 
Yet it is not always necessary that an out of turn promotion should 
be given in such cases. In my experience, I have seen that a word of 
praise and appreciation does wonders to recharge a person’s motiva- 
tion batteries. Generally speaking, we are not very generous when it. 
comes to praising others, but extremely vocal when criticism 18 called 
for. This is another aspect, which I suggest should be rectified without, 


delay. 

A fourth factor is that senior officers should set an example 
themselves, But by nature men emulate their leaders and superiors. 
Senior managers should, therefore, demonstrate their own dedication, 


to their work and their own capabilities before they can hope to. 


motivate their juniors. 


Suggested Action Plan | 
—For properly planning manpower at the macro level, set up a. 
national coordinating body which will go into the additional 
ector, based on an assessment of 


skill requirements for each $ a › 
output expectations оГ existing plants and expansion plans. This. 
should be used as input for educational/training planning. 


—At the micro or enterprise level the following steps are needed: 
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(a) Tone up the personnel systems relating to recruitment, place- 


(b) 
(c) 


ment, performance appraisal, career planning, participation, 
planned training etc. 

Create working atmosphere of involving workers at grass 
root levels in the working and decision making. 

The problem of motivating managers must be tackled with 
earnestness. Improvingthe basics communication, participative 


decision-making, delegation of work and authority, recognition 
for good work will help a great deal. 


Professional Manpower Development іп 
Irrigation Sector in India 


SuBHASH CHANDER 


Introduction 

India ranks second in the world in Irrigation Development. It has 
ambitious plans to create a gross irrigation potential of 113 million 
hectares by the end of the present century, and produce about 230 
million-tons of foodgrains. This would mean doubling of the present 
foodgrains output by creating additional irrigation facilities through 
development of Water Resources and their regulation, and thus 
bringing additional areas under irrigated agriculture. However, the 
latest estimates of water availability, its dependability and the avail- 
ability of sites for water conservation are indicative of limited growth 
of area under irrigated agriculture. Therefore, the above objectives 
call for, besides the addition of new areas under irrigation, deter- 
mined efforts to improve the efficiency of water use in the irrlgation 
projects. One way to improve water use efficiency is by scheduling 
irrigation water supply based on soil, plant and climatic parameters 
taking into account the interacting effects of fertilizer, plant popula- 
tion and variety. Such scheduling is generally time, location and crop 
‘specific for any particular region. The acceptability of any scheduling 
pattern by the consumers will be yet another factor in obtaining 


‘optimal water use efficiency. 
Thus the task before thep 
existing irrigation systems to obtain maxim 
and development of new irrigation systems. 
Scientific Management of Water Resources. 
The Government of India, recognising the need of modernisation 
of existing irrigation systems, set up а multidisciplinary central water 
utilisation team to review the working of selected irrigation projects 
in India and to recommend suitable measures. The Team studied 
some of these projects and found deficiencies in Engineering, 
Agronomical and Administrative aspects of these projects (1). There- 
fore, the team emphasised the need for a water-use policy for 
efficient operation of the system which not only depends on good 
engineering design and construction but also, on effective and 


lanners is two-fold. Modernisation of 
um water use efficiency 
Both the tasks need 
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regular maintenance. The implementation of the Team recommenda- 
tions requires competent professionals who are well versed in design 
and planning of projects with knowledge of irrigated agriculture 
including on-farm water use problems. 


Qualification of an Irrigation Profes sional 

The irrigation professional is called upon to prepare plans for the 
development of Water Resources, their regulation and conveyance 
to consumers. He should be capable of design, construction and 
maintenanee of hydraulic structure for conveyance and distribution 
of irrigation water. In addition he is expected to schedule the supplies 
to suit the requirement of crops fora particular region. This will 
need adequate knowledge of the response of plants to water and its 
interactions with fertilizer and other soil and weather parameters, for 
achieving efficient allocation of the resources in time and space. 
Many times he may require computer simulation of his problem to 
choose a better alternative policy for any command area or irrigation 
district. 

A World Bank Team (2) studied this problem to some depth, in 
connection with a project on the training of Irrigation Engineers in 
Maharashtra and identified the disciplines of training of these 
Engineers. According to them, 

“Irrigation Engineering has two distinct parts. The first is the 
development of Water Resources and their regulation and convey- 
ance to the farm, and the second is concerned with water use by 
farmers. 

The first part encompasses the following disciplines: 

Geology, Hydrology, Drainage, Agronomy, Engineering Economics, 
Civil Engineering Design and Construction, Systems Engineering and 
Soil Sciences. 

The Second part deals with on-farm water use including different 
water delivery systems, land development, farmers organisation etc. 

Both parts need the use of Remote Sensing Technology, Hydro- 
metry Topographical Surveys, Statistical Analysis etc. 

Modern irrigation has developed into a complex multidisciplinary 
technology requiring a systems’ approach involving Engineering, 
Hydrology, Agronomy, Economics, Sociology and Management 
Sciences. The professionals in these areas have to work together for a 
common goal of increased Agricultural production. Therefore, it is- 
the main task of any Human Resources Planner to identify and train 
these professionals for better understanding of the subjects to enable 
them to work together to achieve the set goals. 
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Present Status of Irrigation Engineering Teacbing in India 

In India, Irrigation Engineering and related courses are offered to 
Civil Engineering and Agricultural Engineering graduates. In all the 
Engineering colleges and universities, courses on Irrigation, Design 
of Hydraulic Structures, Geology and Hydrology are commonly 
offered, but courses on Agronomy of Crops, on-Farm Development, 
system operation, Irrigated Agriculture and Irrigation water manage- 
ment are rarely offered for civil engineering graduates. In some of 
the colleges, computation, probability and statistics, Planning and 
systems are introduced to provide a background, which can be very 
useful to an Irrigation Engineer. 

In case of agricultural universities the subjects of Agronomy 
Irrigated Agriculture and on-Farm Development are generally taught. 
However, the problem solving approach related to farm water use is 
lacking. 

Thus, the Indian technical education institutions prepared two 
distinct types of professionable in irrigation engineering 

(i) Design and construction Engineers who plan and build projects, 
without adequate knowledge of the operational needs of the system 
and efficient изе of water, and (ii) agriculture—agricultural engg. 
graduates who have adequate knowledge in irrigated agriculture; but 
not in irrigation projects planning, design and operation. The two 
types of professionals are injected to work together in the field but 
professional understanding does no prevail normally Q). 


Deficiencies in the Educational Background of Irrigation Engineers 

In the previous five-year plans, India has been engaged in develop- 
ing water resources. Asaresult, its irrigation departments are noW 
manned by a competent set of civil engineers who have helped to 
build the minor and major irrigation projects. A review (2) of their 
performance indicates that: Чу, қ қ 

(a) Many engineers engage in investigations, data collection an 
planning of new irrigation projects do not seem to know how and 
what data to collect, how to evaluate it and use it for the feasibility 
studies and for the planning of new Irrigation Systems. z í 

(b) Few irrigation engineers have experience of working With а 
interdisciplinary team, to identify problems in on going systems an 
to develop appropriate engineering and organisational remedies. 

(c) Most irrigation engineers have little knowledge of how to 
operate large and complex irrigation systems. қ 

Қа) кеу irigation р have worked face-to-face with the 
farmers in the field to understand and solve their problems, parti- 
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cularly those related to on-far water use and management. 

This review has clearly brought out two significant areas of 
weakness in the teaching of irrigation and related courses to these 
personnel: 

(a) Water Resources Systems; Investigations, Data Collection and 
Evaluation, Feasibility Studies, Operations Research Management 
and Monitoring of Irrigation System, and 

(b) Water use Management: Irrigation Agronomy, Soil Science, 
Conveyance—Network Planning, Computerised water Scheduling, 
irrigation practices, On-far development works. 

The report (2) has attributed the lack of personnel with adequate 
knowledge of the two areas to the present unsatisfactory per- 
formance of irrigation Projects, and suggested two Steps to remedy the 
situation: 

(4) Training of a new breed of irrigation engineers, who are given a 
good induction training particularly in areas (a) and (5) above, and 

(її) Strengthening the Professional linkages of the teaching faculties 
with the engineering, agriculture and management communities, to 
facilitate the transfer of modern technology and associate (һе 
faculties with the Problems of irrigation sector. 

Even though the itrigation departments at the State level are 
manned by Civil Engineers, who need grounding in Water Resources 
Systems for meaningful interaction with other professionals trained 
in Agricultural Universities, it is not possible to give this grounding 
to all civil engineering graduates in the country, because of the 
following reasons: 

(1) Policy of broad-based education at first degree level to meet 
the ever-changing development-scene in the country. 

(2) Non-availability of time-slot in the 4-year unde-graduate 
curriculum for Civil Engineering Education. 


(4) Inability of irrigation departments to recruit engineers from 
selected Institutions where a Stream of students are exposed to the 
deficient areas through electives, 


Strategies Suggested for Improving the Professional Competence of 
Irrigation Engineers 
In the foregoing discussions, it has been brought out that there 
is a need for appropriate education and training of the selected 
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engineering graduates for irrigation Engineering Services. Therefore, 
for improving the professional competance of irrigation engineers, 
the following strategies/recommendations are suggested: 

(1) Since most of the vacancies are filled by first degree holders 
in Civil Engineering, imparting higher education and training to the 
selected graduates for these services is suggested as a viable option. 
This could be done through post-graduate level polymer type inter- 
disciplinary programmes at selected institutions in the country. 

(2) For this pourpose, the recently introduced three-semester 
Master's programme in the country could be suitably structured to 
provide one year of instruction at the educational institutions, 
followed by a six-month project in the field, particularly in some of 
the irrigation project of the country. 

(3) The projects should proceed under the Joint Supervision of 
the faculty and senior engineers. This arrangement would not only 
build up the quality of Manpower in the irrigation department, but 
also strengthen the professional linkages of teaching faculties with 
engineering and agriculture Management Communities. 

(4) These new professionals will be able to function properly in 
the existing departments provided specific efforts are made to bring 
about change in the basic attitude of senior engineers. This can be 
achieved through short-term courses, group discussions, workshops, 
seminars and symposium which need to be specially designed and 
tailored for senior level management personnel in the irrigation 


sector. 
(5) Permanent centres fo 


ment be set up in the e 


r research and curriculum/course develop- 
ducational institutions located in various 
agro-climatic regions of the country. These centres should be charged 
with the development and assessment of new techniques/technologies,. 
development of carriculum, course materials, computer programme 
and audio-visual aids. These efforts should be specially directed to 
update the existing educational and training programmes and develop 
case-studies to make these programmes more relevant to the needs of 


the regions. 
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Human Resources Development in Power Sector 


R.D. GUPTA 


1. Power today is one of the top priorities of the nation. In the 
budget for the year 1984-85, out of comparatively higher allocation 
made to sectors like coal, power and steel, the highest outlay has 
been earmarked for the power sector which is of tne order of about 
Rs 1,800 crores. Financial resources or technology may not prove 
to be a problem for the power sector. What may become a serious 
constraint are the human resources which may, if not tackled 
properly, prove to bea big bottleneck in fulfilment of the plans and 
programmes the country has embarked upon to achieve, i.e., power 
capacity of the order of over 130,000 MW by the turn of the century. 
During the remaining period of the current century, the total capacity 
additions would be nearly 106,515 MW out of which 59,274 MW 
would be the thermal capacity alone. 

2. It has generally been seen that while planning for the capacity 
additions and preparing the feasibility reports or the detailed project 
Teports, all related inputs such as coal linkage, financial resources 
and related technology inputs, etc. are very well tied up. But, when 
it comes to the question of planning for the human resources, 
generally qualitative Statements with very broad and general quanti- 
tative presentation, in a few Paragraphs are considered sufficient for 
the purpose of project reports, One does not find that care has been 
taken to quantify the human Tesource requirements into various 
categories, types of skills, degree of experience, etc. Also a concern 
for identifying the infrastructural requirements to develop the human 
resources, required to match the anticipated capacity additions does 
not seem to be reflected. It augues well that lately there is a growing 


the National Seminar on Manpower Planning and Training in Power 
Sector held in may 1984, а recommendation was made, which had 
been accepted by the Government, that feasibility reports for power 
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projects should necessarily contain a chapter on training requirements 
and infrastructure for meeting these requirements. 

3. It would be relevant to present a few facts and special features 
relating to the power sector so that the role of training and develop- 
ment is placed in the proper perspective: 

(a) Power is a high-technology capital intensive industry. Invest- 
ment per man employed in a super thermal power station will be of 
the order of Rs 30 lakhs as compared to Rs 5 to 6 lakhs in engineer- 
ing and steel and less than Rs 2 lakhs in coal. 

(5) The labour cost component in power is of the order of 5 per 
cent as against 12 per cent to 15 per cent in engineering and steel 
and 60 per cent in coal. 

(c) Output from a power plant cannot be stored but has to be 
necessarily consumed as soon as produced thus placing very heavy 
demand on management capability. 

(d) Power plant operation requires very quick reactions and high 
degree of reflexes on the part of taz operators and engineers. 

(е) In the last 7 to 8 years, the overall plant utilisation has been 
in the range of 45 per cent to 53 per cent of capacity, the average 
being 51 per cent and the highest 55 per cent in 1976-77. 

(f) On account of delays іп completion and commissioning of 
new projects, the cost over-run has been 100 per cent or even more. 
Inthe case of 14 hydroelectric units completed till 1979-80 an 
analysis indicates that the average delay was 58 months. A similar 
analysis for 33 thermal units reveals that {һе average delay was 17 


months. у ) 
АП the above statistical presentations are a pointer to a singular 


conclusion that most of these can be minimised, if not totally 
eliminated, by appropriate managerial decisions and actions. Suitable 
training inputs, therefore, play 2 very important role in achieving 


this objective. 

On account of the special skill requirement, the manpower profile 
in a power plant has to have entirely a different characterstic as 
compared to those in other industries. This industry demands а high 
degree of skill, Expertise and managerial requirements and, therefore, 
training and development of human resources assumes greater 


significance. 

RD) in NTPC 

f human resources development 
require a system approach 
planning, 


4, Human Resources Development (H 
Formulation and implementation O 


i 1 would 
strategy at the enterprise leve 
integrating its various sub-systems namely manpower 
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performance appraisal and counselling, training and development, 
career and succession planning and organisation development. While 
evolving our strategy for the development of human resources, we, 
in NTPC, have recognised the fact that they function in unison. All 
these sub-systems are closely inter-related and inter-dependent. Let 
me describe how in NIPC we have evolved and implemented the 
human resource planning and development strategy. Keeping in view 
the necessity of a linkage between organisational growth and HRD, 
a 10-year manpower projection has been prepared based on the 
Company's long-term plans (Annexure-A) Preparation of such long- 
term manpower plan takes into account parameters like commission- 
ing schedules, activity plans, financial allocation, economic indicators 
such as productivity index and pre-determined manpower projections 
determined levelwise and skillwise. The long-term manpower 
projections in turn provide a basis for developing appropriate strate- 
gies for recruitment, based on market survey on availability of man- 
power and for training. 


(a) To take care of the massive power development programme, 
there is a huge requirement of both technical and managerial man- 
power. The framework to total training and development strategy 
of NTPC is presented in the Chart at Annexure B. Since there is a 
general shortage of suitably trained personnel in various disciplines 
of power station construction and operation, it was established 
through studies that NTPC would have to place greater reliance on 
induction schemes, Our manpower projection indicates that in the 
next 10 years' time the total manpower profile would comprise about 
75 per cent of those who have been inducted into the organisation 
through such induction Schemes of recruitment and training and 
only 25 per cent would be those who were inducted at different 
levels from other power utilities. Keeping this reality in view, the 
company has identified six different Schemes of induction covering 
engineering/technical and management areas. Description of details 
of various training schemes may not be necessary for this paper. It 
may, however, be relevant to mention that the training in lower 
levels like ITI trainees lays stress on narrow specialisations with 
concentrated efforts to develop relevant skills for operation ог 
maintenance. Training for higher induction level viz. Engineer 
Trainees, encompasses larger areas and is a more broad based techni- 
cal training with orientation to power station operation and main- 
tenance and has also components like simulator training, training in 
manufacturers works, safety, various management subjects, etc. 

(b) Organisational growth poses managerial challenges in its wake 
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which require higher degree of managerial competence. HRD, there- 
fore, must take cognizance of this and prepare the people within the 
organisation, so that they not only meet the managerial challenges 
associated with such growth but also are provided commensurate 
opportunities for their self-growth and advancement. To a great 
extent, development of personnel requires focussing attention on an 
individual basis. NTPC has evolved a development oriented Perfor- 
mance Appraisal System for its executives. The System provides for 
effective work planning and review through mutual discussions. The 
system stipulates that each executive will have an annual target of 
work which, in turn, will be broken into quarterly and monthly 
targets. With regard to evaluation and review of pre-determined 
targets and performance norms, check-points/intermediate milestones 
and control information for monitoring the progress have been 
identified. In the achievement of targets, the constraints, special 
efforts to overcome the constraints and other relevant factors are 
duly taken into account. The executive himself identifies the areas of 
strength and weaknesses and also identifies how these deficiencies 
and weaknesses could be made up. This when further corroborated 
by his superiors forms an important part of the process of determina- 
ticn of management training and other development programmes. 
Wherever it is found that the issues pertain to larger groups within 
organisation, short-term In-company Management Development 
Programmes are conducted. Where training is required only for a 
few in some specialised areas or where a few executives are required 
to be exposed to training on account of some current development 
in some specific field, the Company depends on external agencies 
and institutions for imparting the necessary training. 

(c) The organisation has developed a scheme of career plan for 
executives. Under the scheme, three zones in the executive and 
management levels have been identitied. They are —zone of rotation, 
zone of specialisation and zone of general management. In the zone 
of rotation which consists of first two levels of executives, an attempt 
is made to rotate executives in two to three related areas of work, 
after which they come іп the zone of specialisation to consolidate 
their proficiency and experience gained. The zone of rotation has 
been conceived with the view that when an executive enters into the 
zone of general management, he is fully familiar with the related 
areas of work and is in a better position to effectively guide and 
advise his subordinates. This system, as against the growth of an 
executive in the same area of work, provides greater versatility and 


de velopment opportunities to executives. 
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(d) The promotion policy of the Company stipulates that wherever 
there is a change in the level of skill, no promotion shall take place 
unless the employees have been exposed to suitable training followed 
by appropriate test and trade tests. For illustration, if a Technician 
has to be promoted toa level which corresponds to the highly skilled 
category, he shall have to undergo a trade test. Similarly, if an 
unskilled or semi-skilled worker has to be considered for promotion 
to skilled level, he will have to qualify in the trade tests. Series of 
departmental examinations have been} formulated whereby, the 
employees who do not have appropriate qualifications, clear these 
Prescribed examinations, and become eligible for the purpose of 
internal promotions. Appropriate training and development inputs 
are being designed and provided to these em ployees in the form of 
course material, evening classes in our training institutes, which 
enable them to pass examinations and become eligible for promo- 
tion to senior positions even if they do not have the requisite 
qualifications. 

For Promotions of executives to the level of Managers, a capsule 
course in General Management is being prescribed as an essential 
Pre-requisite. Each executive, when he reaches the level of Deputy 
Manager and is in the zone of consideration for promotion to the 
post of Manager shall undergo this capsule course in General Manage- 
ment of 2 weeks duration. The course aims at equipping an executive 
with basics of different management disciplines. The policy of training 
followed by tests/appraisal Prior to promotion to specifically 
identified level, it is felt, will be a sound manpower planning policy. 

(e) Identification of potential managers and preparing them well in 
advance is an integral part of HRD strategy. NTPC has made a 
e cesston plan for key posts for next 10 years, This includes rotation 
of Senior executives to various positions so as to expose them to 
different types of Tesponsibilities and prepare them for senior posi- 

tions. Appropriate management training inputs have also been 
envisaged for them like Sending them to top management рго- 
grammes, advanced general Management courses and functional 
programmes, 

‚ (f) Another important approach which the company has evolved 
is the long-term education Programme of employees. This stipulates 
that if a person does not have higher qualifications it will not mean 
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an Executive and an unskilled worker may think of becoming super- 
visor or even an executive. 

(g) One of the inputs to formulation of training programmes is 
the company’s concern for appropriate career management for cons- 
truction and erection personnel. Here again the policy has been 
influenced by experiences of many other organisations where depart- 
mental construction and erection personnel, on completion of 
construction, became a big problem for these companies. The NTPC’s 
manpower planning policy stipulates that about 20 per cent of the 
erection personnel should be switched over to operation and main- 
tenance on commissioning of a unit and before switching them over 
to O and M ssuitable training input should be given to them. The 
intention is that when the erection work is completed, by and large, 
it should be possible to absorb all the erection personnel in operation 
and maintenance. Similar exercises for Civil Engineering Personnel 
are also being undertaken with a view to finding out the areas to 
which they can diversify so that toward the end of construction work 
only a minimum number of executives remain for taking care of a 
continuous civil maintenance work. Linked with the career diversi- 
fication plans for them suitable training inputs are being provided. 

(A) Certain areas in Training and Development which will require 
a more concentrated and focussed attention are Instrumentation, 
Quality Assurance and Advanced Maintenance. In the modern power 
stations the degree of sophistication in terms of latest instrumenta- 
tion like data acquisition system and such other devices places heavy 
demands on training requirements. In most of these areas no training 
programme is available within the country and, therefore, necessarily 
Power organisations will have to depend on outside agencies. 

5. Finally, Management Training in power sector needs special 
attention. Management training will provide the necessary impetus 
to the pace of professionalisation of management in the power 
sector; inculcate professional management values, enhance executive 
effectiveness and enlarge the knowledge-horizons of the managerial 
personnel. Some of the Management Training strategy and plans for 


the power sector are: 


—Development and application of home-grown training techniques, 
methodologies and training material should be given an important 
place. This will ensure relevance of the programmes to actual 
work situations on the one hand and continuity of traditions, 
values and practices of the organisation on the other. A modest 
beginning has been made in NTPC with respect to development 
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of cases relevant to power sector management, for use in manage- 
ment training. 

—Management training should provide a perspective that will 
integrate advanced knowledge into a broader universe of experi- 
ence andlearning. The content of the programmes should be 
developed in symbiosis with the role-realities of the participants. 
Even while depending upon resources material of a generic nature, 
the design of the programmes should be undertaken always in 
the context of users/participants. 

—Management training should promote change-agentry strategies 
and through multiplier effects lead to a break-through in bringing 
about effectiveness of theorganisations a while. In other words, 
training should aim towards developing capability of the organisa- 
tion to continuously examine itself and develop a self-renewing 
ability. In NTPC, workshops and suitable programmes which 
include development of total organisational effectiveness and 
improvement of problem solving capability have been undertaken. 
One such programme was undertaken for our Badarpur Unit. It 
is very gratifying to report that a number of suggestions and 
action plans that emerged have already been implemented and 
Some of them are in the process of being implemented. 

— Besides the O.D. workshops leading to formulation of action 
plans, any Management training should go beyond the objective 
of merely creating awareness and should develop action capabili- 
ties in the participants. In this context, we may mention one of 
the management training strategies adopted in NTPC is that a 
tangible action plan including follow-up schedule for implementa- 
tion, at the functional/unit level should emerge at the end of the 
in-house management development programmes. In an in-company 
programme for NTPC finance executives, discussions led to consti- 
tution of a number of working groups for studies and re- 
commendations on computerisation of Stores accounts, review of 
procurement policy etc, 

These action plans have in turn often led to identification of а 
number of areas where management training needs to be organis- 
ed. For instance, a need for training programme for Materials 
personnel arose during the programme on Managerial Effectiveness. 
In one of the programmes on Advanced General Management, 


while discussing aspects of NTPC effectiveness, a number of 
suggestions emerged related to: 


* Role Workshop for mutual role appreciation 
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* Orientation Programme on rationale and details of Corporate 
Structure. 

Organisational outcomes and benefits of the training efforts should 

thus be continuously monitored as a prelude to or background of 

total organisational developmental efforts. 

—Management training, should act as а tool for communicating 
corporate values and reflect the corporate culture and environ- 
ment so that the training efforts are relevant to the working of 
the organisation. In support of this, it should aim towards 
creating a culture and managerial styles that are in keeping with 
corporate values, beliefs, systems and practices that have been 
instituted. For instance, feedback and performance counselling is 
an integral part of NTPC Performance Appraisal System. In this 
context, it becomes the responsibility of the training function not 
only to impart feedback and counselling skills to its executives 
but also to create a culture of openness and mutual trust and 
support which are essential for such a system to be effective. 
Again with respect to participative Management, one may 
institutionalise it by forming committees and councils without 
providing the commensurate support by way of change in leader- 
ship and managerial styles of the executives and supervisors 
dealing with it. 

— While placing in proper perspective the teaching of behaviourial 
science-driven managenment skills, the curriculum of the 
Management training programme should weigh towards imparting 
technical productivity improvement skills. This would include skill- 
building in the areas of maintenance planning, simulator training, 
quality improvement, output monitoring, productivity control, cost 
consciousness etc. Reintroducing these techno-managerial skills 
would mean that these subjects would have to be re-interpreted 
and re-built, in the wake of technological advancement and 
successful applications of productivity impovement techniques 


that have appeared over the period. 
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Technology Upgradation and Human Resources 
Development in the Marctime Industry 


W.S.G. Morrison 


Change in the Maritime Industry 

Around the world, the maritime industry was once regarded as the 
most conservative mode of the transportation field. However, in the 
past quarter century it has developed a growing facility for rapid 
change, innovation and responsiveness to new challenge which has іп 


Some sectors has transformed it into a dynamic “new technology" 
industry. 


Size of Ships 


The economies of scale are exploited to the maximum degree 
possible by international shipping. Indeed, some hold that they have 
been overexploited in the building and operation of ultra large crude 
carriers. While it may be true to consider that the limits of size have 
been reached in the tanker sector and that possibly the industry is 
approaching these limits in the bulk carrier sector, the evolution to 
larger ships still continues in other sectors particularly in container 
Ships and in ferries and in Some trades even in barges. Better steels 
and improved ship design and construction techniques have all 
contributed to these developments. These changes have brought 
in their wake improved cargo handling techniques, larger, better 
and sometimes radically different port facilities which are essential 
to achieve the quick turn-arounds rendered necessary by the capital 
intensive nature of modern shipping. Major ports which clung to 
traditional methods or were unable to finance the installation of new 
or improved facilities have gone into rapid decline and in several 
cases have disappeared altogether. Port authorities must therefore 
pay close attention to the evolving needs of international and 
coastal shipping and respond as best they can, if they are to 
maintain or improve their trading position. 

The growth in ship size in all trades has drawn attention to the 

dire need for reliable and up-to-date charts. In most areas of the 
world, charts are based on information obtained prior to the develop- 
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ment of modern survey techniques and, indeed, many of our charts 
are based on data obtained during the nineteenth century. 


Containerization 

The most profound change in shipping has without doubt been 
containerization which has affected all links in the transportation 
chain. The expansion of the freight container trade continues space 
and can be expected to penetrate any trade in which the commodities 
and quantities involved lend themselves in any way to container 
shipment. Given the proper equipment, even some forms of bulk 
cargo can be transported by container in a most economical way. 

Wherever possible freight containers are operated on a “Аоог-іо- 
door” (FCL/FCL) basis and the elimination of the intermediate 
handling of individual cargo item has greatly reduced the numbers 
of workers needed to be employed in ports and at cargo transfer 
points. However, at ports and other intermediate handling points the 
labour requirements may be only some i2 per cent of that required 
for shipment of cargo by break-bulk ships. The social impact of such 
changes is therefore significant and alternative employment for those 
skills are no longer required may be difficult to find. 


Maritime Communications 
Since the beginning of this century when radio communications 


first became practicable, a global maritime distress and safety 
radio communication system has been developed for the protection of 
shipping. The basic safety system includes the transmission of posi- 
tion, weather and incident reports from ships at sea to the shore and 
to other shipping and the broadcast from coast radio stations of 
meteorological and navigational warnings, time signals, weather 
forecasts and maritime traffic information. Ships in distress can 
broadcast and relay distress alerts and distress messages to any ship 
or coast radio station within range of their equipment. Medical 
advice can also be obtained by radio either from aship in the vacinity 
which has a doctor on board or through coast radio stations. 
Technically the present system is based on medium frequency 
radio telegraphy and radio telephony equipment which has a nominal 


effective range of some 150 miles. Unfortunately, these communica- 


tions are subject to interference, the severity of which varies according 
the season of the year 


to the location of the ship, the time of day, n 2 
and certain periodic and random occurrences. In addition, as radio 


communication traffic has grown so the frequencies allotted to 
maritime radio communications have become more and more crowded. 
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These difficulties have caused great concern as has the disappearance 
of ships without any disaster signal having been heard. 

Realizing the potential of satellite communications, IMO convened 
conferences in 1975 and 1976 and thereby established a Convention 
and Operating Agreement on the International Maritime Satellite 
Organization (INMARSAT). Following acceptance of the Convention 
and Operating Agreement by States representing 95 per cent of the 
initial investment shares, the INMARSAT Organization came into 
being in July 1979. In February 1982 INMARSAT became opera- 
tional, when it assumed responsibility for the continuity of services 
previously provided by MARISAT. 

In cooperation with the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) and INMARSAT, IMO is currently developing a "Future 
Global Maritime Distress and Safety System" (FGMDSS) which will 
utilize an optimun mix of satellite and terrestrial radio communications. 

In the future global maritime distress and safety system, long 
Tange ship-to-shore distress alerting will mainly be provided by using 
low power satellite emergency position indicating radio beacons 
(EPIRBs) operating through geostationary and low polar orbitting 
satellite systems. The distress alert message transmitted through 
satellite systems will provide search and rescue services with the ship’s 
identification, position information, nature of distress or assistance, 
Tequired and any other information which might facilitate the rescue. 
Satellite EPIRBs may also be carried in ship's survival craft. The 
future system will use both terrestrial and satellite communications, 
the latter being provided by INMARSAT which provides communica- 
tion Coverage in all parts of the globe between 75° north and south. 
The selective calling systems used by INMARSAT and that being 
developed for use in terrestrial communications systems enable 
automatic and direct access to be made from any telephone ashore to 
any suitably equipped ship and vice versa. 

The future system (FGMDSS) will be highly automated and 
communications will be carried out by voice and narrowband direct 
printing. In essence any service available to a telephone subscriber 
ashore can be made available to ships, including low and high speed 
data transmission and facsimile transmissions. A ship equipped in 
accordance with the FGMDSS requirements will be able to com- 
municate with the shore no matter where the ship may be located. 

The distress alert button fitted on INMARSAT ship earth stations 
when activated already gives automatic priority access to an appro- 
priate rescue coordinating centre ashore. Similar developments can 
be anticipated in terrestrial radio communications. 
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Although the future system is not expected to come into force 
unti! the early 1990s, several elements are already operational and 
are being used to augment the present system. In some instances 
augmented shipboard installations are accepted by maritime safety 
Administrations as equivalent to elements of the existing system. A 
partial introduction of the new system is therefore already taking 
place. More than 2,500 ships are now fitted with INMARSAT ship 
earth stations and the COSPAS/SARSAT low polar orbiting satellite 
systems has been instrumental in saving hundreds of lives by detecting 
distress alerts broadcast by EPIRBs and providing information for 
locating the survivors. 

When Morse radio telegraphy is phased out in the early 1990s, the 
need for the traditionally skilled radio officer and radio operator on 
board ship will disappear. 

Another element of the future system is already operational in the 
waters of the West European continental shelf, a system called 
NAVTEX is providing suitably equipped ships in that area with an 
automatic printout of navigational warnings, distress situations, 
meteorological warnings and weather reports which are specific to 
each individual ship’s need. A small processor incorporated in the on 
board receiver allows the master to select the precise area of coverage 
he requires information on at each stage of the voyage. Plans for 
extending the coverage of this system to other parts of the world 
are well in hand although total global coverage is not sought nor is 
such technically feasible on the current single frequency. Discussions 
are proceeding with INMARSAT which organization expects to 
provide a similar service called the enhanced group call (EGC) 


system giving coverage in all ocean areas. This latter system could 


also provide for the transmission of group voice calls and for facsimile 


transmissions. 


Position-Fixing 

IMO is currently undertaking a study of the development of a 
world-wide sattellite Position-fixing system to improve safety of 
Navigation in all sea areas by providing accurate position information 
for ships—This will require the involvement of several international 
Organizations and national agencies in order to develop the opera- 
tional requirements, organizational structure, economic aspects and 
funding methods for such a system. 

Since 1967 the US Government Transit system 
to all maritime users of which there are now more t X 
new Global Positioning System (GPS) will provide posit 


has been available 
han 65,000. The 
ioning 
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information world-wide from the end of 1987. Following an 
acceptance period of some five years the US Government funding of 
Transit, LORAN, TACAN and OMEGA is expected to ое phased 
out. 

A USSR Government system GLONASS is under developmeat 
with a test constellation of satellites at present in orbit. This system 
offers greater accuracy than the existing USSR CICADA system which 
is nevertheless considered to provide positions of sufficient accuracy 
for use by merchant shipping in ocean areas and coastal approaches. 

There are several other systems at the proposal stage. To be 
accepted as an international System, a satellite position fixing system 
would have to be under the control of some form of international 
body. 

An efficient satellite navigation system could fulfil the needs of all 
modes of transport, maritime, aeronautical and surface. Even 
mountaineers and hikers might benefit from such a system since some 
€quipment can be so zniniaturized as to become pocket size. 


Collision Avoidance 

The introduction of marine radar in the late 1940s raised world- 
Wide expectancy of a drastic reduction in the incidence of collision 
at sea. The actual results were more than disappointing and 
since that time improvements to render radar information mor? 
intelligible and improvements in training mariners in its use have 
resulted іп gradual progress being made in reducing the risk of 
misinterpretation of radar information. However, manually operated 
and semi-automatic aids designed to assist seafarers to interpret 
radar information have not proved adequate. 

With the entry into force of the 1981 amendments to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS), 1974, the 
fitting of automatic radar plotting aids (ARPA) has become compul- 
sory in all tankers of 10,000 gross tons and more and in all other 
ships of 15,000 ВГ058 tons or more. The requirement is being phased 
in for existing ships over a Period of years to avoid manufacturing, 


supply and fitting difficulties. Appropriate training requirements have 
also been established by IMO. 


Charts 

A global service is already provided by a world charting authority 
whereby customer ships can, via satellite or terrestrial radio, access à 
computer data bank to obtain a printout of notices to mariners 
affecting the charts published by that authority. Graphics are not at 
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present transmitted as part of this service and video transmissions. 
would occupy a considerable number of circuits. However, many 
hydrographic authorities already produce their paper charts from 
digitized data bases and such computer compatible data could easily 
be transmitted on a demand basis by high speed data transmission. 
It, therefore, seems reasonable to assume that the navigator in the 
mid-1990's may have no paper charts on board and may, as he needs 
them, ‘Call up’ electronic charts very recently obtained direct from 
the chart-producing agency concerned and stored in the on board 
computer system. This would ensure that the charts used are corrected 
up-to-date to a standard unattainable by today's methods. 

Such an electronic chart would be integrated with the information 
obtained from other ships and navigational aids utilizing a multi- 
colour video display unit. Navigation can thereby be totally automated 
the navigator being presented with a comprehensive display showing. 
the position of his own ship, those of other ships and aids to 
navigation in his vicinity, together with the safe depth contours in 
the vicinity and the headings and speeds through the water and over 
the ground of his own ship and all moving targets detected by the 
radar. Stored manoeuvring data for his own ship could guide the 
navigator in planning and executing turns in narrow channels and 
the automatic radar plotting aid could provide warning of collision. 
hazards and give guidance as to the best evasive action to take, The 
inbuilt reliability of such a system would have to be extremely high 
if it is to gain acceptance. 


The Command Centre 

Bridge control о? engines, controllable pitch propeller settings and 
transverse thruster settings is well established and unmanned 
machinery’ spaces are already common іп the more sophisticated ships. 
of today. Navigation and engine control consoles have been developed 
over the years and the integrated command centre incorporating 
navigation, communication, and machinery control panels will shortly 
appear on the bridges of ships. This will allow the engineering watch 
Officer and the navigational watch officer to directly assist each other. 
This development will strongly influence the training of both deck and 
engineering officers. 


Preventive Maintenance 
As the size of crews has been reduced over the years and the 


preventive maintenance functions have also tended to become more 
equipment has. 


specialized as ships’ machinery and electronic 
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become more sophisticated and complex. Even protective coatings 
and their application to the ship's hull and superstructure call for а 
greater degree of expertise and quality control than heretofore. In 
some cases the use of expensive equipment is involved. As a result, 
the function of preventive maintenance has gradually been transferred 


to shore labour. 


Survival at sea 
No matter what preventive measures are taken, accidents will occur 


and shipping is a high risk industry. Greatly improved life-saving 
appliances will be required to be carried in ships built after 1 July 
1985 when the amendments to the International Convention for the 
Convention of Life at Sea are expected to enter into force. These 
improved life-saving appliances will give survivors much greater pro- 
tection from the elements and from hypothermea. Also the means 
for locating survival craft will be considerably enhanced. To the 
extent feasible these improved equipments will be applied to existing 
ships by 1 July 1991. 

Entry into force on 22 June 1985 of the International Convention 
on Maritime Search and Rescue (SAR), 1979, will accelerate the 
efforts of all Member Governments of IMO to improve their search 
and rescue services and to coordinate their efforts in these regards 
with neighbouring countries. 

These measures combined with the improvements pending in 
maritime radio communications will greatly increase the probability 
of passengers and crews surviving shipwreck or other disaster. 
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The Manning of Ships 

International shipping is capital intensive and highly competitive. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that shipowners will continue to took 
to reduced manning as a means of maintaining or increasing profit 
margins or even just staying in business. However, safety must remain 
a prime consideration. 

Most companies display a high level of corporate responsibility, to 
do otherwise would expose their investment to unnecessary risk. 
Nevertheless, Administrations must be the ultimate arbiters in the 
maintenance of safety standards. To assist them in this task IMO has 
adopted by resolution A. 481 (XIII) “Principles of safe manning” 
and guidelines for their application, 
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Education and Training 
On 28 April 198+, the International Convention on Standards of 


Training, Certification and Watchkeeping for Seafarers (STCW), 1978 
entered into force. Thus for the first time detailed international 
requirements apply to the training and qualifications of officers and 
crews. While substantial practical experience in the application 
of these standards has yet to be gained, those responsible for the 
education and training of seafarers must look much further ahead 
than merely meeting present day requirements. 

While the established international requirements must be met or 
exceeded with the minimum of delay, the technology upgradation 
already taking place within the industry and that anticipated within 
the next few years are such as to demand that we require of aspiring 
seafarers a more broadly based and higher level of general education. 
We must also stress in their training the concepts and practice of 
managing a highly complex plant and operation. Their skills in asses- 
sing, selecting and utilizing information will have to be developed to 
a higher degree than, theretofore. 

The costs of traditional methods of practical training on board 
ship and the risks associated with that approach with require us to 
make ever increasing use of simulators to impart and develop 
seafarers’ practical skills. Attention will also have to be paid to the 
retention of such skills particularly those used in emergency situations 
which rarely occur. Hopefully, the costs of marine simulators will 
fail. Nevertheless, trainers must learn to make optimum use of the 
less sophisticated simulators in developing the skills of seafarers. In 
general, simulators do not need to be 100% or even 80% "real" to 
be realistic and highly effective as training aids. The cost effectiveness 
of training simulators is very much subject to the law of diminishing 
returns. The availability of desk top computers on board ship and 
indeed some of the ships' electronic navigation aids themselves will 
provide the opportunity of using well designed software programmes 
for training and skill development and retention. . 

The psychological aspects of training aspiring seafarers for life at 
sea must also receive our most careful attention. Long voyages with 
small crews carrying out mostly monitoring tasks are generally 
followed by periods of intense and exacting activity as for example a 
deep draughted ship making for a European port after weeks of open 
ocean voyage. Our initial selection of trainees will need continuing 
improvement to avoid wastage and much greater emphasis will have 
to be placed on the quality of the courses provided. Correspondingly 
high standards of performance will also have to demanded of 
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students. Increasing world competition and the high penalties 
associated witb errors even of a minor nature such as a delay involving 
increased fuel consumption necessitate a rigorous approach being 
taken to all aspects of manpower training and development. 

The 1978STCW Convention includes requirements designed to 
ensure continued proficiency and updating of knowledge of seafarers 
serving at sea or returning to the sea. Practical implementation of 
these requirements is essential to the continuing success and efficiency 
of any merchant fleet. The continuing introduction of ever more 
highly sophisticated ships and equipment, reductions in the margins 
allowable for error through increased Shipping density, deeper 
draughts and larger ships emphasises the increasing need for greater 
effort in this area. 

The education, training and development of maritime staff is costly 
but the cost of its neglect, or half-hearted pursuit of the need, is even 
higher. The relative efficiency and trading position of any merchant 


fleet is never static. A fleet is either improving its relative performance 
or is being surpassed by its competitors. 


Emerging Opportunities 


The changing technology utilized by the shipping industry provides 


new opportunities which can be exploited. To point to a few 
examples: 


1. Damaged freight containers must be repaired in a satisfactory 
manner so that their structural strength is maintained. 

2. Maintenance previously carried out on board ship must now be 
carried out in port by skilled shore maintenance labour. 

3. Duplication of essential equipment often means that the repair 
ofa unit has to be carried out in port and the short turn around 
times may require that the defective unit be exchanged for an 
overhauled unit. While the repair of such equipment may best 
be carried out by the manufacturer, a regional repair facility 


might prove attractive and in any case mere replacement calls 
for the presence of skilled labour. 


Тһе above illustrates that the skills demands made by ships in port 
are changing and those ports which can anticipate these needs and 
provide the high quality and reliable service at competitive prices can. 
prosper. 
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У.К. SIBAL 


Any organisation which aims at productive and dynamic function- 
ing has to give top priority, to the development of human re- 
sources. This involves not only quantitative recruitment but also a 
well thoughtout strategy for continuous training of staff/officers. On 
Railways, recruitment of Group D posts is generally made through 
the regularisation of Casual Labour employed in open-line/projects. 
Recruitment to Group C is arranged through Railway Service Com- 
missions and Group B posts are filled by promotion from amongst 
Group C employees. Recuitment to Group A Services is conducted 
through U.P.S.C. 

1.1. Projection of the requirement of staff in the Seventh Five Year 
Plan (Year-wise) is indicated in Annexure I for appreciation of fresh 
recruitment, that may be required to be made. 

1.2. Human resources development envisages all round progress 
and improvement in recruitment, staffing and training of staff. Since 
Group ‘D’ staff are allowed avenue to Group ‘C’ and they are 
engaged in jobs pertaining to safety of trains also, it is necessary that 
recruitment should be related to the proper possession of qualifica- 
tions; it should not be a mere regularisation of the persons taken as 
Casual Labourers. Similarly, recruitment of Group ‘C’ posts should 
take due note of the psychology of the persons to face challenging 
jobs on the Railways, as also the temperament to adjust to changes 
in technology. With the commanding role of Managers in Railways, 
recruitment to Group ‘A’ services has to take into account the capa- 
city of persons to handle onerous responsibilities involving com- 


prehensive managerial skill, apart from discharging the normal 


technical functions. 
Since at present almost 100% of recruitment in Group D is by way 


of regularising Casual Labour a state has come and it it imperative 
that a higher standard of education and the desired standard of 
education and the desired standard of medical fitness be insisted upon 
at the very stage of engaging Casual Labour. The liberty to fix the 
higher educational standard for Casual Labour can be left to the 
head of Department concerned according to the requirement of his 
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? 
Department. However, since acoording to the latest position and 


court order in many cases inter departmental absorption has become 
the order of the day it would be desirable to lay down uniform 
standard of basic educational qualification for Casual Labour of all 
departments. Looking at the Present day condition a X class pass is 


The technological advances 
Sedge and he, therefore, nee 
cater to his special needs, 
required to be exposed t 


ds to be imparted refresher training to 
etc. [n case of officers, they are not only 
9 only to specialised courses but also to 


Should improve their managerial skill and 
ing capacity. 


— Adequate provision for completion of all sch 
forward from the 7th Plan. emes brought 


— Continued emphasis on rehabilitation of system and liquidation 
of replacement arrears. 


— Development of adequate Capacity to meet the demand for rail 
Transport. 
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— To raise the technological standards and skills particularly with 
a view to improve the productivity of assets. 

— Adequate priority to housing, medical care and amenities. 

— Optimising the use of human resources. 


As the stress is on improving productivity and optimising the use 
of human resources, training—initial, promotional, conversion, 
refresher and special will be an important feature of the 7th Plan. 

1.6.1. Various tentative targets for 7th Plan are as follows: 


— Freight originating traffic: 320 M. Tonne (Planning for 350 


M. Tonnes). 


— Passenger Traffic: Non, suburban 3.5 per cent growth in 
passenger Km. Suburban—5 per cent growth in passenger 


Km. 


— Rolling Stock: 


— Wagons: 


— Coaches: 
— Elect Locos: 


— Diesel 
Shunters 
— Workshops: 


— Track! 
Renewal: 


— Bridges: 


— Line 
Capacity: 


— Ейесігі- 
fication: 
— OIS: 


Replacement of 40,000 wagons addition 20,000 
wagons approx. 

7,200 coaches and 900 EMUS. 

Requirement is 448 but production capacity is 
350. 

850. 


Rs 860 crores for workshops and sheds for 
maintenance and repair this additional rolling 
stock and Rs 620 crores additional machinery 
and plants. 

Arrears of Sixth Plan 20,000 Track Km. Fresh ` 
arising 2 ,300 Km. per year, іе, total trace Km. 
around 21,000 track Km. (Reduced target). 
Rebuilding of 25 major bridges, 1,900 other 
distressed bridges. In addition new provisions of 
101 road over/under bridges in replacement of 
level crossing. 

Guage conversion of about 6,000 Km. Doubling 
around 1,300 Km. Strengthening of terminals—5 
passenger and 5 freight terminals. 

4,000 trac Km. 


For one Zone computerisation of freight trains 
services, personnel management, maintenance 


management etc, 
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— SandT: Route relay interlocking, mechanisation of yards, 
panel interlocking, automatic block signalling 
gear safety works and telephone exchanges, 
extension around Rs 800 crores. 

— МТР: Amount Rs 710 crores. 


Thus the major emphasis will be on electrification and dieselisation 
better maintenance and repairs capacity in shed and workshops, new 
technological aids of S and T for safer Operation of trains, computeri- 
sation of freight train services, passenger reservation system, 
personnel management etc. and replacement of track and bridges by 
modern mechanised methods. 

1.7. Even at existing level there is a shortfall in training capacity in 
various institutions. This shortfall will increase in the Seventh Plan 
period. The details of the existing training capacity are given in 
Annexure I. 

It is assumed that there will be no requirement of additional staff 
over the existing ones, except in replacement of attrition and normal 
wastage, at the end of Seventh Plan as various methods will have to be 
adopted to improve their rate of productivity so that the additional 
workload expected to be created in the Seventh Plan could be carried 
out by the existing staff. However, the past trends show an increase 
of around 1.5 per cent—1.9 per cent per annum and we can safely 
take 2 per cent increase in staff strength annually. There is expected 
to be more stress on addition in skilled staff strength and less increase 
in unskilled staff strength. Based on the staff strength figures for past 
years, projections have been made at the rate of approx. 2 per cent 
increase in staff strength annually. The final staff strength during the 
middle of Seventh Plan period has been worked out in Annexuare II. 
In the same annexure based on the existing percentage attrition rate, 
projections, for attrition during Seventh Plan have been Worked out. 


Although as stated earlier we have assumed that there will be no 
additional requirement of staff at the end of Seventh Plan and that 
the increase in workload during the plan will be met by improve- 
ment in the productivity of the existing staff, yet а projection has 
been made with the incremental rate of 2 per cent per year which 


being created during the 7th Plan will be met without any increase 
in the staff but by inproved productivity of existing staff, 
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The approximate number of staff to be given induction and other 
types of training has been worked out accordingly in the same 


annexure. 


1.8 Break-up of additional training requirement 

There exists a shortfall in training capacity in all departments. Train 
ing facilities will require augmentation at all levels. During Seventh 
Plan there will be increased stress on electrification, dieselization, 
new techonologies, machines for maintenance and mechanization of 
track maintenance/renewal. For conversion of steam traction to 
electric/diesel traction, conversion training to steam staff would be 
required to be given. Engineering permanent way staff would require 
training in mechanised track maintenance, quite a lot of staff con- 
nected with trains operation/maintenance would require introduction 
training in computers. Staff thus rendered surplus in steam traction 
and engineering department will have to be deployed in other job. 

An approximate requirement of additional training facilities required 
for a few of the new assets to be created in Seventh Plan period 
has been worked out in Annexure III. The Requirement of additional 
training facilities required for individual department for both new 
assets as well as to make good the existing shortfall have been 
worked out in Annexure IV. Details of existing facilities and proposed 
set up are also given in the same Annexure. Thus 55 per cent of the 
deficiency is proposed to be made good during Seventh Plan period. 
The total (one time) cost is expected to be about Rs 170 crores. 

This will also involve creation of posts of instructors, lectures etc. 
and other infrastructural staff which has not been worked out 
similarly. Target to be kept is 20 trainees/instructor for officers and 
maximum 30 trainees/instructors for Group С and D staff. The 
9-10 months ina year the remaining period 


instructors will work for 
ision, preparation of course material 


being taken out for review, rev 
etc. 


(i) Review of the 2. The details have been worked out in 


existing training Annexure IV. 
programmes for 

different cate- 

gories of staff and 

suggestion for 

changes. 
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(ШІ) Consideration of 
the question of 
updating the 
technical skills 
in the context of 
new technologies 
proposed to be 
adopted. 


3. 


3.1. 


The need for updating the technical 
skills of staff in the wake of new 
technology cannot be over-emphasised. 
On Railways, there is a scheme of 
referesher course to acquaint the staff 
with latest technical innovations in 
the specific areas of work. Such 
courses are required to be arranged 
for a duration varying from one week 
to 6 weeks, after ап interval of 3 to 5 
years. Further conversion courses are 
also arranged to enable the steam staff 
to5 witch over to diesel/electric 
traction. 

For a big organisation like Railways, 
there is always a scope for changes in 
technology. There is a need for 
modernization of workshops which 
objective is fulfilled by COFMOW. 
More staff need to be trained in 
operation, maintenance of numerically 
control machine. With the introduc- 
tion of Centralised Traffic Control, 
Route Relay Interlocking etc. ASMs, 
apart from Centrollers need exposure 
in this field. Track-circuiting іп 
another sphere where ASMs and these 
connected with signalling are required 
to be imparted training. Railway are 
going to computerise the Information 
System including Freight Trains 
Control Personnel Information, 
Inventory Management Production 
Control etc. including Passenger 
Reservation System. ‘This will involve 
а quantum jump іп our way of 
working. АП staff, supervisors and 
Officers connected with these areas will 
have to be trained in Introduction to 
computer, Computerized Information 
System etc. In addition, a large team 
9f dedicated, young Officers, super- 
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(іу) Development of 
a deliberate 


programme 
job enrichment 


of 


3.2. 


visors and staff will have to be trained 
in software, systems analyses and 
design etc. for their application. 
Engine ring staff will have to be 
trained in mechanised working. All 
these improvements have been provid- 
ed for in training schemes during the 
Plan. 

Here the main bottleneck appears to 
be the ban on creation of posts. Staff 
cannot be relieved for refresher and 
other training unless trainee posts are 
created. Instructors posts are also 
required to meet the increased strength 
of trainee staff. Unless these difficulties 
are eliminated, these trainings шау 
not be a worth while proposition. 


4. Presumably the intention here is to 


equip the staff with the overall 
knowledge of the organisation and the 
system of work as a whole which 
would broaden their perspective and 
thus result into expeditious work and 
improve productivity and will cut 
down “certain works alone by others 
which would be taken up by the 
worker himself. Example, an 10Ws 
skilled artisan will not only execute 
the piece of work but will control its 
quality and time and supervise it thus 
doing the job of an inspector and 
supervisor also. This would be more 
appreciated in ‘workshops and sheds 
where later functions are performed 
by supervisors and other staff in 
addition to the artisan staff himself. 
For example, a worker in the produc- 
tion organisation entrusted with the 
job of production alone should be well 
versed in documentation and quality 
control of that he can perform these 
functions himself and improve pro- 


(v) Identification of 


ways and means 
of shifting the 
balance of 
unmbers from 
unskilled to skil- 
led and improve- 
ment іп unit 
productivity 
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ductivity. Also in the envent of his 
transfer to other spheres of the 
organisation he can effectively handle 
the jobs there. As ASM would need to 
be imparted training in the concepts 
and practice of Centralised Traffic 
Control апа Track Circuting etc. 
Similarly, staff in general will have to 
be trained about Software, computer 
principles, their application in railway 
working etc. АП the aspects have been 
taken into account while formulating 
the training plans. 

The subject of changing the ratio of 
unskilled/semi-skilled and skilled posts 
from 40 : 10: 50 has been under con- 
Sideration for quite some time with 
the dual intention of improving the lot 
of unskilled and semi-killed workers 
and also at the same time improving 
Productivity without additional input 
of manpower. Under the heading of 
Re-classification of Artisan Staff,’ 
Board һауе recently taken major 
decision in the issue. Since Railway 
Workers’ Classification Tribunal could 
not соте up with agreed conclusion 
amongst their members, the Ministry 
of Railways appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee consisting of officials of the 
Ministry of Railways and representati- 
ves of All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation and National Federation 
of Indian Railwaymen. Based on the 
recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee, as accepted by the Govern- 
ment, Ministry of Railways have 
issued instructions vide letter No. 
E(18A) 1982 4 IC to date 13-11-1982 
toall Indian Railways Production 
Units etc, The major decisions are: 
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(a) Certain trades designated as semi- 
skilled till then have been re- 
classified as skilled. 

(b) 60 per cent of the existing 
unskilled artisan strength in 
Production Units and Work- 
shops have been redesignated as 
Khalasi-Helper іп semi-skilled 
grade. They will have to take part 
in the process of production 
almost independently, thus shift- 
ing the balance from unskilled to 
the working units. 

(c) 50 per cent of the existing strength 
of unskilled atrisan categories in 
the Open Line Establishment and 
RDSO have been redesignated as 
Khalasi-Helper in semi-skilled 
grade. 

(d) 5per cent of unskilled strength 
had to be surrendered. 

In the above decision due advantage 

has been taken of the new designation 

*Khalasi-Helper' by issuing instruct- 

tions that a Khalasi-Helper, instead of 

being allotted one specific trade, will 
be allotted toa group of similar and 
allied trades so that he has an 
opportunity to learn and pick up the 
trades in that Group. Khalasi-Helper 
is to work independently and carry 
out all the jobs in emergencies etc. 
which normally a skilled worker would 
do. A Khalasi-Helper associated with 
skilled worker will have to make 
contribution to production and out- 
turn, along with the skilled worker as 
the two will form a team. To improve 
the quality of  'Khalasi-Helper 
requisite trade tests have been provid- 
ed for the unskilled worker. This will 
naturally increase the production/unit. 
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5. With the implementation of the above 


5:2 


5.3 


instructions, ration between Group 
C and D staff of all departments has 
come up to 45 : 55, This is still consi- 
dered not adequate as during Seventh 
Plan major stress will be on mechani- 
zation, modernization and use of 
new technologies. It is time now to 
curtail;put-to-a-step recruitment and 
intake of Group D staff, and to further 
advance towards a higher proportion 
of skilled to unskilled artisan staff. 
The existing of Casual Labour/Subs- 
titutes should be used for making 
good the deficiencics due to attrition/ 
promotion. АП new recruitment 
Should be of educated and qualified 
staff, the standard of which is to be 
revised as said earlier. The quotas for 
direct recruitment in Group C for 
artisan ministerial staff, operating 
staff and supervisors should be 
properly filled in to improve the 
quality of staff. Intake at Group 
D level (if inescapable) should be of 
properly qualified staff, ie. it will 
have to be of a higher standard of 
basic education, age and medical 
fitness. 

In the training plan provision has been 
kept for initial promotions, refresher, 
conversion and special courses for 
various categories of staff with 
the technical competence and рго- 
ductivity of the staff is expected to 
rise. The proportion of Group C and 
D Staff in Seventh Plan period is ex- 
pected to be 50 : 50. 


Productivity Index 
At present there is no overall pro- 
ductivity index available for staff. 
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While calculating the Productivity 
Linked Bonus the overall productivity 
of staff in Revenue Traffic Tonne 
Kilometres is measured but this figure 
is not normalized for staff strength. 
For measuring productivity of staff 
the index of Revenue Traffic Tonne 
Kilometres Staff should be used. The 
productivity figures for the year 
1988-89 onwards in this formula have 
been calculated in the Annexure V. 
The figures for Seventh Plan bave been 
calculated to traffic and staff strength 
projections. From the same it will be 
seen that the specific productivity is 
expected to be 138 RTTKM/staff in 
1987-88 the middle of 7th Plan against 
the figure of 114 RTTKM/staff in 
1982-83 and 101 RTTMj/staff in 
1978-79. 


Аппехиге І 


TRAINING REQUIREMENTS ІМ SEVENTH PLAN 


A. Total Staff Employed 

Though the emphasis has been not to increase the man-power 
Tesources the past trends show around 1.6-2 per cent increase in 
number of posts every year. Based on the past trend, the staff strength 
expected by the middle of Seventh Plan has been worked out. The 
main emphasis will be on mechanisation and use of modern techniques. 
Consequently, strength of skilled workers is anticipated to increase 
and the strength of unskilled staff is expected to come down. 


В. Training Requirements 

Based on 2.8 per cent attrition rate and about 2 per cent annual 
increase in staff strength, about 5 per cent fresh intake can be assumed 
every year. All the fresh recruits will require initial training. Similarly, 
refresher training has to be imparted every three years for running 
staff/train passing staff and every 5 years for other categories of staff. 
An interval of 6 yzars has been taken to arrive at a realistic estimate 
as in present case, in many categories of staff refresher training is not 
being provided at all. Similarly promotional training can be assumed 
every 10 years (based on the assumption of about 3-4 promotions 
per staff in service span). 


Requirement of 
(1) Initial Training = (05 per cent of staff strength 
5 
= 100 Х 17,13,500 
= 90,000 (for 6 months) 
(ii) Refresher Training -- rx 17,13,500 
= 2,85,690 
= 2,90,000 (for 2 weeks) 
(iii) Promotional 1 
Training — X 17,13,500 
= 1,71,350 
— 1,80,000 (for 3 months) 
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C. Additional Capacity required during the Plan 


Type of training Existing capacity Capacity 


Required 
Initial 50,000 90,000 
Refresher 90,000 2,90,000 


Promotional 47,000 1,80,000 


Annexure II 


A. Additional requirement of training facilities in Diesel/Electric 
traction in Seventh Five Year Plan 


(i) Locos 
No. of locos Staff requirement Total Addl. Training capa- 
to be added per loco EMU staff city required 
to the fleet tran required taking training 
duration of 
5 months 
(2 courses] 
year) 
Maint. Oper. Maint. Oper. Maint, Oper. 
Diesel 850 11 6 9,350 5,100 935 510 
Electric 
Loco 370 8 6 2,960 2,220 296 222 
EMU 300 12 6 3,600 600 360 60 
(Motor 
coaches 
out of 
total 900 
EMU’s) 
(ii) Traction OHE 
TKM to be wired = 4,000 
Staff required/TKM = 15 
Addl. Staff required = 6,000 
Training capacity reqd. = 6000. 600 
2x5 


В. Surplus staff availability (Steam) 


(4) Locos to be rendered surplus = 2.5 (850--380) 
New high powered AC locos 
will be equivalent to 1.5 


ACFT locos. 


== 3,075 
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(ii) Staff rendered surplus 
Maintenance —11x3075 = 33,825 
Operation = 5х 3075 = 15,375 
(iii) Surplus staff available after meeting the additional require- 
ment of diesel and electric traction 
Maintenance 11,875 
Operation 7,455 
These staff would be redeployed in areas where work load 
will increase. 


Note: The conversion training of these surplus staff is expected to 
be covered in the Promotion courses already planned. 


Аппехиғе ІП 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES REQUIRED 


A. Existing Facilities: 

Indian Railways have clearcut policy of imparting intensive training 
to staff in order to equip them with necessary knowledge of their 
specialised area of work in particular and in other associated areas 
in general. The training programmes are organised in 4 broad sectors. 


— Initial or induction training to give adequate information and 
instruction to new entrants of almost every category to enable 
them to fit into the scheme of Railways work. 

— Continued or refresher training to refresh the in-servicemen 
periodically with new ideas and principles of improving 
efficiency in their jobs. 

— Career Development or promotional training for lower cate- 
gories of staff to prepare them in advance for jobs of higher 
responsibility. 

— Ad-hoc specialised training according to special local needs of 
particular Railways. 

— The training imparted is institutional as well as “оп the job" 
which are integral parts of the General Scheme of training 
organised to develop both theoretical and practical knowledge. 


s imparted in the training institutions 


2. The theoretical training i 
assing/operational duties 


of the country. The staff engaged in train p 
such as staff amongst drivers, guards etc. get first priority in the 
training plans, followed by others engaged in the safe carriage of 
goods and passengers etc. such as staff of various engineering 
disciplines and commercial Department. The remaining categories of 
staff are given training to the extent of requirement according to 
local needs of the Railways. Principal subjects of training аге 
transportation, Electrical Engineering, Signalling and Telecommunica- 
tion Engineering, Stores, Stores Management, Office Procedure, 
Establishment Rules, Accounts Procedure, General Management, etc. 

3. At present there exist 4 centralised institutions for training of 
Group A and B Officers and 160 other institutions for training of 


group C and D staff. The breakup is as follows; 
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— Initial course for probationers group A officers of all Depart- 
ments, 

— Training of Group “В” Officers on promotion from Group ‘C’. 

— Special courses in technical and management aspects for short 
periods. 

— Probationary training for IRTS and IRAS Officers. 

— Management Development Programme and Executive Develop- 
ment Programme for Senior Administrative Level-I and Level-II 
Officers to enable them to shoulder higher responsibilities of 
general posts like DRM etc. (this programme has started 
recently only and the Management Development Faculty as set 
in it required augmentation in capacity). 


4.2 Indian Railway Institute of Advance Track Technology, Pune 


— This Institute was set up in 1952 and it imparts training to Civil 
Engineering Officers of Indian Railways in Permanent Way 
Technology. The training capacity of this Institute is about 50 
officers at a time and only about 20 courses are run. This 
Institute provides initial courses for all probationary officers of 
Indian Railway Service of Engineers, 

— Initial orientation training of Group B Assistant Engineers 
promoted from non-gazetted ranks, 

— Advance courses in Senior Scale and Junior Administrative 
Officers of Civil Engineering Department, 

— Refresher courses for all in-service officers of Civil Engineering 
Department. 

— Recently this Institute has Starting augmenting its Capacity and 
acquiring expertise in training of Railway Officers in Bridge 
Technology. 


4.3 Indian Railway Institute of Signal Engineering and Telecommunica- 
tion, Secunderabad 
This Institute was set up in 1957. A major portion of the capacity 
of this Institute is utilised for training of Non-gazetted staff of S and 
T Department of Indiaa Railways. Institute provides intensive training 
in advance techniques of S and T Engineering to Probationary Group 


in-service officers. This Institute conducts Seminars on selected 
subjects. The number of officers trained in this Institute is about 200 
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4.4 Indian Railway Institute of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 

It was established in 1924 to provide training to Special Class 
Railway Apprentices who on successful completion of their course in 
this Institute are absorbed in the Indian Railway Service of Mechanical 
Engineering. Іп addition, this Institute provides a number of diesel 
orientation courses and also conducts number of courses for non- 
gazetted staff of Mechanical Department. 

4.5 in addition to the above 4 centralised Institutions for Gazetted 
Officers, there are 160 training schools/Centres spread over the zonal 
Railways which cater to the training needs of Group C and D staff of 
each Railway. The details of the number of Institutions are given in 
Para 3. The type of Railway Training Institutes and categories of 
Railway Staff trained therein are as under: 


Type of Institute Category of Railway staff trained 
1. Zonal Training These provide training to transporta- 
Schools tion and Commercial staff like Leave 


man, Pointsmen, ASM, etc. and also 
electric diesel, and Loco running staff 
in a non-technical aspects of train 


working. 
2. Basic Training Schools/ These Schools/Centres provide practi- 
Centres cal training to Trade Apprentices, 


Apprentice Mechanics, Khalasis, 
BTMs in various basic trades like 
carpentry, fitting, welding etc. which 
are required to provide trained artisans 
in the Railway workshops and 
Maintenance Depts. These schools are 
attached to Major Workshops, 
3. Systems Technical These schools provide theoretical and 
Schools practical training to trade apprentices, 
apprentice Mechanics, etc. This school 
conducts pre-promotion refresher and 
work-study courses for Mechanical 
and Electrical Supervisors also. 
4. Area/Divisional These are run at the Divisional level 
Training Schools for training group D staff of operating 
Department connected with running 
of train services such as Cabin Man, 
Leaver Man, Points Man etc., 
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5. Diesel/Electric/Steam These are run in major Diesel/elec- 
Locomotive Training trical/steam loco sheds for training of 
Schools maintenance staff for these sheds as 

well as for training of Loco running 
staff in technical aspects of driving. 

6. Engineering Training These are run for training of Group 
Schools D Staff of Engineering Department. 

7. Carriage and Wagon These are run in major C and W 
Training Schools Depots for training of C and W 

artisans. 

8. S and Т Schools These are run in major S and T work- 

shops supervisors. 

9, Miscellaneous There are a few schools for training of 


RPF staff, ministerial staff and staff 
working in statistical branches etc. 
catering to local specialized needs. 


B. Proposed Set-Up 

]. On experience it has been found that the above set-up though 
meets our requirements to the limited extent has many draw-backs. 
The major draw-backs are as follows: 


— There is inadequate training arrangement for initial training 


especially for Group D staff. 


Though, for train running/passing staff refresher courses are 
arranged but there are inadequate facilities for carriage and 
Wagon staff, Electrical General Services Staff, S and T and 
Civil Engineering (P-way) staff who are also involved in safety 
of passengers and goods. 

There is no facility for any training for Ministerial staff of 


Personnel and Accounts Department, Inspectors, Stores 
Dezartment Staff, etc. 


The existing capacity also cannot properly be utilised because 


a staff, especially, atlower level, are unwilling to stay away 
Tom their Headquarters for longer periods. This necessitates 


51108 up of schools at major work centres, Divisional 

Headquarters etc, 

There i Y р 

i qos ба. Arrangement for training of officers in electrical 

officers ‘teres Heo and traction rolling stock. Similarly, for 
; ... 15 П0 arrangement for training i nd 

their application to Railway etc. айын 
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2. To mitigate the above mentioned draw-backs, as well as to 
meet the training requirement for additional workload, changed 
work load as well as to meet the existing short-falls following set-up 


is proposed. 


Gazetted Officers 

(a) The Railway Staff College, Vadodra will be expanded to have 
an additional capacity for about 50 trainee officers including 
Hostel Accommodation to cater to the need of Training of 
Management Development Programme etc. for Senior Adminis- 
trative Officers of Indian Railways. In addition, this increased 
capacity will cater to the need of meeting the shortfall in 
training capacity for existing officers. 

(b) The training capacity of IRIATT is proposed to be increased 
by 50 including Hostel facility to cater to the increased need 
for existing disciplines and also to impart the training iu 
Bridge Technology. 

(c) The training capacity in IRIMEE is proposed to be increased by 
50 including hostel facility to cater to the increased need due to 
increase in number of officers and to meet the existing shortfall. 

(d) It is proposed to increase the capacity of IRESET by 50 seats 
including hostel facility to cater to the need of Officers іп 
computers, Cybernatices, etc. 

(е) It is proposed to set up а school of Electrical Traction/Rolling 
Stock and distribution for the Railway Officers, as per the 
recommendation of RRC. An institute of approx. capacity of 
200 trainee officers at a time including hostel facility, 
auditorium etc. is proposed to be set-up. 


Group *C' and Supervisors staff 

To make good the existing deficiency in major stress areas and also 
to meet the additional requirement of the new assets to be created 
and also to cater to the new technology areas, it is proposed to set 
up residential schools for various departments. Each school will have 
a maximum capacity of 500 including hostel facility. Each instructor 
will be teaching not more than 30 trainees. Each school will also have 
modern teaching aids like overhead projector etc. The schools pro- 


posed should have: 
(a) Welding technology. 


(b) Bridge Engineering, PWI, 
Department. 


IOWs, etc. for Engineering 
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(c) Additional Capacity of about 2 schools for traffic Transporta- 
tion/Supervisors/Staff including power running staff. 

(4) For mechanical engineering 4 schools for С and W supervisors 
and staff and 4 schools for Diesel Traction (2 for maintenance 
and 2 for running supervisors and staff) in addition to 2 more 
schools for workshops, supervisors and staff are proposed. 

(e) For Electrical Engineering Staff, 4 schools for TRS (loco 
EMUs) are proposed (2 for maintenance and 2 for running) 4 
for traction distribution end 3 for Electrical General Services. 

(f) For S and T staff 5 schools are proposed. 

(g) For Ministerial staff of personnel and accounts Department 3 
schools are proposed. 

(һ) For Stores Department for Depot Stores Keeper etc. 2 schools 
are proposed. 

(i) For computers information system proposed by Indian Rlys. 
for initial training, introduction training refresher training, 


Advanced Training to supervisors and staff, 2 schools are 
proposed. 


(j) For Medical Department for nurses, pharmacist, health 
inspectors etc. 2 schools are proposed. 


1. All these schools will have hostel facilities and will have all the 
modern teaching aids like overhead projectors, film and slide pro- 
jectors, TV, etc. These schools will cater to all types of training for 


Group С artisan staff, Ministerial staff, Inspectors, and all 
supervisors, 


Group ‘D’ Staff 

It is proposed to have divis 
Division for Group ‘D’ 
need for initial refreshe: 


ional level training schools in each 
and also for Group ‘C staff to cater to their 
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C. Details of Additional Facilities of Training in terms of seats 


1. Requirement (As per Annexure П) 


Type of Trg. Total Group D Group C Group A 
and B 
Initial 20,000 9,680 9,680 640 
Refresher 16,667 8,120 8,120 427 
Promotional 33,250 16,200 16,200 850 
Total: 69,917 34,000 34,000 1917 
2. Additional facilities proposed 
— 
Group Department] Institution No. of Approx. Total 
Seats gross cost gross 
seat (Rs) cost (Rs) 
ол eee 
1 2 3 4 5 
Group А —Railway Staff College 
and B Vadodra 50 
—IRISET/ 

Secunderabad 50 5lakh 20 
—IRIMEE/Jamalpur 50 DIES 
—IRIATT/Pune 50 1 
—Indian Rly- Institute | 

of electrical traction 200 | 

400 
Group С —Traffic 

Addl. Capacity in 

present Z.T.S. 2 

schools 1,000 0.5 lakh 5 crores 
—Engineering 

(a) Schools for 
0.5 lakhs 5 crores 


Welders 2 Schools 1,000 
(b) School for Bridge 
Supervisors (2 


schools) 1,000 0.5 lakhs 5 crores 
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1 2 3 4 3 
Ко ER gem VM 1 2 ЛЫНА ШЕ ы; 
(c) Schools for PWI 


(3 schools) 1,500 0.5 lakhs 7.5 crores 
d) Schools for IOWs 

| d^ schools) 1,500 0.5 lakhs 7.5 crores 
—Mechanical Engineers 


(а) for С апа W 

Supervisors апа 

Sr. Artisan staff 

(4 schools) 2,000 0.5 lakhs 10 crores 
(6) For Diesel 

Traction (2 for 

Maintenance 

staff/supervisors 

and 2 for running 

staff) 2,000 0.5lakhs 10 crores 
(c) For Workshops 

Supervisors and 

Staff (2schools) 1,000 0.5 lakhs 5 сгогез 


— Electrical Engineers 
(a) For Tiaction 
Rolling Stock 
(Locos and 
EMUs) (2 for 
maintenance and 
2 for running 


staff) 2,000 0.5 lakhs 10 crores 
(0) For Traction 

Distribution 

(4 schools) 2,000 — O.Slakhs 10 crores 


(c) For Electrical 
General Services, 
Train lightening 
Staff and 
Supervisors 


(3 schools) 1,500  QO.Slakhs 7.5 crores 
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2 3 


4 5 


Group D 


—Signal and Telecom 

For S and T super- 

visors and Senior 

Artisan Staff 

(5 schools) 2,500 
— Ministerial Staff 

Personnel and 

Accounts Depart- 

ment (3 schools) 1,500 
—Stores Department 

For Department 

Supervisory Staff 

(2 schools) 1,000 
—Computerised Informa- 

tion System 

(2 schools) 1,000 
— Medical Department 

For Nurses, 

Pharmacists Health 

Inspectors etc. 

(2 schools) 1,000 


Total 23,500 


—Engineering 60 Divisional 


Schools 

—Traffic 20 Divisional 
Schools 

—Mech. Engg. 40 Divisional 
Schools 

—Electrical 50 Divisional 
Engg. Schools 

—S and T 60 Divisional 
Schools 


— Ministerial 60 Divisional 
Staff (for Schools 
promotional 
of Group D 
and Transfer 


f Group ‘C’. ——— 
oF GrouP * "990 Schools 


------------ 


0.5 lakhs 12.5 crores 


0.5 lakhs 12.5 crores 


0.5 lakhs 5 сгогев 


0.5 lakhs 5 crores 


0.5 lakhs 5 crores 
117 crores 


10 lakhs 29 crores 


———— 
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1 2 2 4 5 


3. Summary of Additional Facilities 


Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ 400 Seats Rs 20 crores 
Group ‘C’ 47 Schools or 
23,500 seats Rs 117.5 crores 
Group ‘D’ 290 Divisional 
Schools Rs 29 crores 
Total: Rs 166.5 crores 


Say Rs 170 crores 


Unit Productivity of Staff 
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Year Passenger Revenue Goods Total Total Productivity 
kms. net revenue revenue staff Index 
(non-subur- tonnekm tonne traffic strength revenue 
Бап) of pass- km origi- tonne (groups traffic 

enger nating (million) A, B,C tonnes 

traffic traffic IH+IV апар) Кта 

(by multi- X lead) (thousand) (million) 

plying Ш (million) 

by 0.071 

(million) 
ии 

1977-78 1,37,201 9,741 1,50,250 1,59,991 1,495 107 

1978-79 1,49,506 10,615 1,43,870 1,54,485 ° 1,525 101 

1979-80 1,59,927 11,354 1,44,559 1,55,913 1,550 101 

1980-81 1,67,472 11,890 1,47,652 1,59,542 1,575 101 

1981-82 1,76,822 12,554 1,64,253 1,76,807 1,575 112 

1982-83 1,81,142 12,861 1,675,781 100,642 1,583 114 

1983-84 1,87,482(*) 13,31 — = 1:604) = 

1984-85 1,94,044(%) 13,777 = = 1,625 (%) - 

1985-86 2,00,836 (%) 14,259 = - 1,644 (%) — 

1986-87 2,07,865 (%) 14,758 = am 1,685 (%) - 

1987-88 2,11,502(%) 15,017 p ow 2,36,617 1,714 (95) 130(£) 


С) = Estimated 


(95) = 


Projected 


— 


(@) = Anitcipated (320 Mt. traffic and lead of 600 Kms). 
(£) = 20% increase with year 1982-83. 


D. Planned Fulfillment of Training Capacity Requirement 
о ВЕСЕ 


Groups Additional training Additional Per cent compliance 
facilities required facility planned for 
planned shortfall 
ae 2 ee ee eee eee 
А and В 1,917 400 21% 
2 34.000 13,500 70% 
D 34,000 14,500 4296 
Total 69,917 30,400 5596 


Human Resources Development іп Mining 
The Coal Industry 


S. NARAYAN 


Backgreund 

The exploration, assessment, conservation and exploitation of 
mineral resource require various types of skills and technology which 
are very different from those required in other industries. The mining 
industry is unlike any other industry in that the operations do not 
take place in a factory type of environment. The location of the 
industry is pre-determined by the location of the geological resources 
and, in this country, such resources are often located in remote and 
inaccessible areas. Such locations are often bereft of infrastructural 
facilities for production like access to markets, availability of power 
supply, stores, etc. Even more so they are bereft of all facilities 
required for the personnel working in the industry like education, 
health, water supply, entertainment, etc. The living and working 
conditions, therefore, are extremely difficult. Іп working in under- 
ground mines there is also a considerable health hazard, quite apart 
from the extremely hazardous and difficult working conditions. In 
addition to all this the personnel in the mining industry have often 
to encounter a hostile environment in the form of local population. 
The recruitment, training, management and motivation of personnel 
for such an industry requires afforts very different from those 
required for other industries. 

The mining industry in India is dominated by the public sector 
with over 85 per cent of the production of all minerals coming from 
public sector enterprises. In value terms, the total value of production 
of minerals in 1983 is Rs 3,078 crores excluding petroleum and 
natural gas. The total manpower employed in these units works out 
to about 7.2 lakhs in 1983. Of this, the coal group of enterprises 
accounted for a turnover of Rs 2,256 crores in 1983 and employed a 
total manpower of 6.3 lakhs in various units. The coal industry, 
therefore, occupies a dominant position in the mineral industry 
accounting for 87 per cent of the work force and 70 per cent of the 
value of production. The management of such a large work force 
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with a view to ensure employee satisfaction, development of skills 
to meet the needs of the industry and to optimise production with 
due regard to safety and conservation is a complex task. In this 
paper, an attempt has been made to describe how the coal industry 
is going about the task of managing and developing its vast human 
resources. 

2.To manage the nationalised coal industry, which was spread 
out over 8 states, Coal India Ltd. was set up in 1975 as a holding 
company with five subsidiaries, namely, BCCL, CCL, BCL, WCL 
and CMPDIL. In addition, the North-Eastern Coalfields was 
set up as a separate division under the direct control of Coal India 
Limited. 


Problems 

3. As a result of nationalisation of the coal industry in 1973 the 
entire work force, which was largely unskilled came over to the 
nationalised sector. This work force represented a broad spectrum 
with geographic spread over 8 States and different ethnic and socio- 
economic backgrounds. The level of education and skill development 
was also quite low. As a result of taking over the services of the 
entire work force in position prior to nationalisation the coal sector 
found itself in an anomalous position of having surplus manpower 
in many places side by side with shortages in certain other 
places, Surplus of particular skills co-existed with shortages of other 
skills. 

4. The post nationalisation period saw a major impetus to the 
development of coal as an energy source. Increasing investments in 
the power sector, establishment of new cement and fertilizers factories, 
expansion of iron and steel plants and, in general the greater pace 
of industrial development led to demand for coal growing steeply in 
the latter half of the seventies. It was soon clear that technologies 
in coal mining would have to change drastically in order to meet 
these new demands for coal For example, there has been a continuous 
shift from underground production to opencast (Opencast production 
new accounts for 48 per cent of the total coal production as against 
only 26 per cent at the time of nationalisation). Even in underground 
mines there has been a shift from manual mining to mechanised 
mining. In terms of the work force, this resulted in demand for 
newer and more sophisticated skills than were available in the exist- 
ing workforce. This meant а continuous skill upgradation programme 
of the existing work force quite apart from ensuring that the required 
skilled work force was being produced in the market. Today of the 
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total work force of about 6.2 lakhs, over 2.6 lakhs is now skilled or 
highly skilled category representing over 40 per cent of the work 
force. At the time of nationalisation, only about 22 per cent of the 
total work force was in this category. 

The post nationalisation industry was characterised by a large 
labour force of divergent socio-economic backgrounds and divergent 
interests. Apart from the multiplicity of the labour unions there were 
also considerable differences in approach to labour between the 
private and the public sector managements. Evolving a system for 
dealing witk industrial relations problems and for redressal of 
grievances was, therefore, another important task in personnel 
development in the nationalised coal industry. 


1. Manpower Planning 

The first step has been to build ир organisational support system 
for manpower planning. For this purpose a three level system at the 
unit, area and corporate level has been conceived. The manpower 
planning cell is required to collect and maintain manpower inventory 
in the form of a total manpower profile comprising age-wise inventory, 
skillwise and categorywise details as well as qualifications of indi- 
vidual workers. These inventories are compiled at the area level. The 
area manpower planning cell works out the manpower requirement 
projections for the next five years on a year to year basis for the 
entire area for all categories. This is broken-up into skillwise and 
categorywise manpower plans. Estimates for the future are updated 
every year. At the corporate level these various inventories are 
compiled into manpower requirement projections and a corporate 
manpower requirement indicating the projected skillwise and category- 
wise requirements is made for each year. 

In order to ensure that the system of manpower planning is placed 
on a streamlined basis the companies were required to provide 
data up to the colliery level through the formats designed in 
the Department of Coal. This format Bives the unitwise total man- 


power inventory profile. Through compilati i 
and the other formats, А они 
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manpower planning. It is envisaged that the data bank will be 
updated on an annual basis. A schedule of retiring employees over 
the next 5 years or so can also be easily prepared by using data from 
this data bank. 

Simultaneous action has been taken for the preparation of detailed 
manpower budgets which will form part of the annual proposals of 
the companies from this year. These manpower budgets would 
faclitate decisions regarding recruitment/promotion, training, etc. 
Shortages and surpluses can then be assessed by comparing the 
requirements according to the budget and the retirement schedule 
with the available manpower in possession. 


2. Training: 

The next important aspect that needs to be covered is training. 
With the improvement in the technology being used for mining and 
the requirement of higher skills, the problem of upgradation of 
skills and providing training facilities assumes a prominent role in 
planning manpower needs. CIL has been experiencing considerable 
difficulties in obtaining the services of adequate numbers of qualified 
Statutory mining personnel, i.e., overmen, mining sirdars and 
surveyors. While it has been relatively easier to obtain the services of 
mining sirdars, it is found more difficult to get overmen to man the 
various positions in the coal mines. For those posts, candidates 
having certain basic minimum educational qualifications and practical 
training in coal mines/collieries, are required to pass statutory 
examinations conducted by the Directorate General of Mines Safety 
(DGMS). Annexure II gives a picture of the shortage being faced by 
CIL in various categories of mining personnel since nationalisation 
of the coal mines. It is apprehended that this position of shortage 
will be aggravated in the coming few years in view of the concerted 
efforts to move to a higher level of technology and mechanised 
mining operations. Annexure III contains a list of the institutions 
which impart degree level courses in mining and Allied Desciplines, 
Annexure IV is a statement of the details of institutions which 
impart diploma level mining education. Annexures III/IV give the 
authorised capacity, normal intake and out-turn in 1981-82. Efforts 
are being made to improve the availability of mining personnel 
anda joint Board of mining Engineering Education and Training 
has been set up to consider these and related aspects from time to 
time, 

Coal India Limited continue to operate a number of scholarships 
for deserving students in the mining discipline and efforts are being 
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made to increase and optimise the capacity of intake in the various 
mining institutions, 


3. Grievance Redressal 

The third area of human resources development relates to the 
development of a system of communication between the management 
and the employees to ensure that problems are discussed and sorted 
out at appropriate levels. Poor industrial relations have been a feature 
of this industry since nationalisation and efforts are necessary to 
better relations and lessen conflicts. It is also essential that a Grievance 
Redressal System is developed to ensure a continuing dialogue between 
the management and the workers. 

Since the nationalisation of the coal industry, the Government of 
India has constituted three Bipartite Committees for the purpose of 
negotiating and settling wages and terms and conditions of service of 
coal mine workers. The current National Coal Wage Agreement-III 
is the third such agreement and will remain in force till the year 
1987. The Bipartite Committees are constituted with equal representa- 
tion from the Central Trade Unions and Management of the coal 
companies in the country. Besides various Committees of the Joint 
Bipartite Committee for the Coal Industry continue to meet frequently 
to settle issues which pertain to various sections of the NCWA-III. 
Such Bipartite Committees are also formed at the subsidiary levels 
in order to handle local problems at the appropriate level. 

CIL have also taken steps to evolve a uniform grievance redressal 
system to be applied in all the subsidiaries and efforts are under way 
to make this functional in the near future. 


Summary 


The main features of the human resources development programme 
in the coal sector are thus skill development, improving the quality 
of life, and ensuring continuing communication between management 
and workers. The broad features of these Schemes, with modifications 
to suit different conditions either in the nature of work or the skills 
required are equally applicable to the other mining enterprises. The 
sooner any organisation realises the importance of human resources 
as compared with resources like land and capital and takes steps for 
its planned development and utilisation, the healthier will be the 
atmosphere in the organisation and higher the level of commitment 
and motivation of its work force. 
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Annexure IF 


Shortages of Statutory Mining Personnel in CIL and its 
Subsidiaries as on 1-4-1983 


dst Class | 2nd Class 


Over men Surveyor Mining 

Competiency Certificate Sirdar 

holders Short- 
fires 
BCCL 97 17 286 Nil 261 
CCL 152 73 157 145 577 
ЕСІ, 99 65 299 86 Nil 
WCL 71 217 611 88 162 

а“ 8А 

Total 419 372 1,453 319 995 


Annexure ПГ 


List of Institutions Imparting Degree Level Mining Education 


Name of the Institution Authorised Actual intake Out turn in 
capacity during 1981-82 1981-82 
ISM, Dhanbad 60 34 38 
IIT, Kharagpur 20 17 23 
BE College, Shibpur 15 15 6 
Rourkela 25 20 No result yet. 
BIT, Sindri 25 20 12 
MBM Engg. College, Jodhpur 30 25 10 
BHU, Varanasi 30 25 10 
School of Mines, Kothagudam 25 25 15 
Nagpur 25 25 No result yet 
Raipur 25 20 33 
BEEN ME S 
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Annexure IV 


Details of Institutions Imparting Diploma Level Mining Education 


“Place of Institution 


Authorised Normal Out-turn 
Capacity Intake 
1. Dhanbad 50 50 45 
2. Bhaga 50 44 47 
3. Asansol 40 45 40 
-4. Raniganj 48 30 20 
5. Sahdol 80 80 58 
“6. Krishdhol (Chindwara) 30 30 = 
7. Nagpur 30 30 --8 
:8. Ranaji 20 20 15 
9. Gudur 35 35 20 
10. Keonjhar 40 43 40 
11. Ratnagiri 20 18 8 
42. Koderma 50 47 37 
13. School of Koromandal 
Kolar Goldfield 60 60 37 
14. Keonjhar 40 43 40 
AS. Udaipur Full time 20 20 No result yet. 
(Three years course) 
46. Udaipur Part time 20 20 22 
(Four years course) 
17. Talchor Polytechnic 20 20 No result yet. 
ыйы... 
Total 653 632 435 
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Annexure VI 


5. №. Пет ECL BCCL CCL WCL МЕС Total 
k Canteen 78 56 66 83 3 286 
2. Creche 88 64 23 35 — 210 
3. Pit-head bath 66 30 26 39 7 168 


Usage of Survey Instruments іп а Assessing 
Organisation Excellence: A Research Based 
Case Presentation 


DENNYSON FRANCIS PEREIRA 


Recent stress on excellence in organisation has indicated certain 
parameters for evaluating the success of organisations. With the back- 
ground of the attributes used by Peters and Waterman, the Fortune, 
and the Business world surveys, HRD and Training Managers could 
use these surveys for assessing som2 of the attributes with reference to 
autonomy, entrepreneurship and human resources. 

The paper constitutes a case study presentation with extracts from 
researches that could assist Corporate Management in making assess- 
ment of the organization effectiveness, as well as, certain components 
of its own human resources. 

Even before Zenger-Miller prepared their pac 
Excellence" based on Peters and Waterman's best seller 
Excellence, Larsen & Tubro (L & T) had prepared its own audio- 
visual on the book on Kodak ES-69. Besides material from the book 
material was also obtained from excellent companies by way of three 
year Annual Reports, significant literature, slides, etc. for a full day 
workshop on the 8 Attributes, and its relevance to the Company's 
operation. Questionnaires were devised for assessing from the partici- 
pants, the Company's position according to the various aspects of the 
eight attributes. Further more L & T's standing vis-a-vis other 
Indian companies was compiled using six criteria of Financial Sound- 
ness mentioned by Peters and Waterman which wrote: 


kage on Towards 
п Search of 


Exhibit- I 
Six measures of long-term superiority 


Compound asset growth from 1961 through 1980. 
Compound equity growth from 1961 through 1980. 
Average ratio of market value to book value. 
Average return on total capital 1961 through 1980. 
Average return on equity 1961 through 1980. 
Average return on sales 1961 through 1980. 


AnPwne 
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Using these yardstick the Company’s standing was presented to 
Corporate Management and Senior Managers. 


Exhibit-1I 
In Search of Excellence and Attributes 


. Entrepreneurship and Autonomy. 

. Technical Excellence. 

. Closeness to Customer. 

- Diversification -- Sound Growth. 

. Excellent Training. 

- Motivation + Encouragement -- Support. 
: Action—Orientation—Making things. 

. Company cares for People. 


со —1 OQ ta ьо — 


Studies on Organisation culture have indicated the impact on 
Motivation (Litwin and Teguiri, 1968) on Job Satisfaction and 
Commitment (Hall and Schneider, 1973, Pereira, 1978). Recent studies 
have focussed on the power of Organisational Symbolism, Legends, 
Stories, Myths and Ceremonies (Mitroff and Kilmann, 1976, Danbridge, 
1979; Dandridge Mitroff and Joyce, 1980; Wilkins and Martin, 1980; 
Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Martin and Powers, 1983; Trice and Beyer, 
1983). Business Week had a cover story on *Corporate Culture; 
The Hard-to-change values that spell success or failure' (Business 
Week, 1980). Fortune magazine likewise had a section оп Corporate 
Culture. (Forture Magazine, March 22, 1982). 

While enthnographic and anthropological approaches in the study 
of the Corporate Culture have not been attempted 'in the Indian 
Culture scene, reliance on psychological approaches through Surveys 
and questionnaires can continue to contribute towards the study of 
Organisation Climate and Culture. 

To play a vital role of scanning the internal environment and feed- 
ing the data to Corporate Management and Senior Managers the 
HRD Dept instituted two Studies on Organisation Climate. 


Sample 

The questionnaire was given to 85 
choosing every tenth person from the alphabetical computer list avail- 
able with PPO/HRD Departments. The questionnaire was distributed 
to the Officer/Supervisory cadres. Sixty-four Persons responded after 
two reminders, making a percentage of 75. One response was not 
scorable because of certain items not answered. Anonymity was 
assured and the participants were asked Not to write their names or 


persons on a random basis, 
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sign the questionnaires. They were, however, asked to indicate their 
designation/cadre. The mean age of the respondent was 41 years. 
Around 53 per cent had their Post-graduate or graduate degrees in 
Engineering, another 18 per cent had a diploma in Engineering, and 5 
per cent a diploma in non-engineering subjects. Only 9 per cent had 
high school education. The mean number of years of service in L & T 
was 10 years besides six years prior to joining L & Т. 


Instruments 
This Organisation Climate Survey, modified by the present writer in 


1978, from Hall and Schneider, 1973, and James 1979, has 55 ques- 
tions with responses ranging from 5—‘A great deal’ to 1 “Not at all.’ 
The XLRI questionnaire (designed by Dr T.V. Rao and Fr. Abraham) 
specifically was designed to assess the HRD Climate, has 38 questions 
with responses ranging from 5—‘Almost always true’ to 1—‘Not at 


all.’ 
Organisational Climate Survey 


Results 
The mean, standard deviations the skewness and kurtosis of the 


Organisation Climate Survey (OCS) are given in Table I. 

The scores indicate that L & T culture does permit its managers 
to operate on their own, without being pushed. The highest score on 
this questionnaire relates to item 1—'Amount of responsibility in your 
work Х=4.61, 5=0.63. There is further evidence of freedom to 
from the high scores in Item No. 43—-'Extent to 
ed to schedule your own work’ X=4.25, 5=.86, 
‘Extent to which it is up to me to decide how my 
=.90. 
des autonomy as indicated by the high 
hich there are opportunities for 
our job.’ This autonomy and free- 
the low scores on Item No. 30— 
le telling you what you are 
le pressure to conform. 


operate, revealed 
which you are allow 
as well as item 39— 
job should be done’ Х=4.13, 5 

Even the job context provi 
scores in Item 20—‘Extent to W 
independent thought and action in y 
dom is strongly corroborated by 
*Extent to which there are too many peop 
to do’ Х=2.44, 5—1.17, indicating a low ro 

Work challenge and skill utilization is high. The jobs that are 
assigned, are perceived as challenging as reported in Item No. 2— 
‘Amount of challenge in your duties’ X=4.14, 5 =.97, апа Item 26— 
*Extent to which your job challenges your abilities Х =4.0, 5—1.08. 
There is similarly a congruence in the score of Пет No. 19— Extent 
to which you are able to make full use of your knowledge and skills 
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on your job’ X=3.94, 5=1.05 in so far ав the job context provides 
skill utilization. 

With regard to interaction, there is both willingness and ап оррог- 
tunity for openeness or participation with immediate superiors to 
subordinate’s views as indicated by the scores of Item Мо. 3. 

‘The opportunity to express ideas to your immediate superior’ X= 
4.11, 5 =.97 and Item No. 4—‘Willingness of your immediate superior 
to accept your ideas’ X —3.84, 5—1.02 and Item No. 5—Feeling of 
contributing to the decision-making process’ X--3.78, 5 - 1.09. 

Apart from high superior-subordinate support and interaction at the 
horizontal level, there are indications of collegiality with peers as 
revealed by the high scores on Item No. 25—‘Extent to which there is 
a friendly atmosphere among people in your work group’ € —4.25, 
5=.71. This aspect may be supported by company's culture, perhaps 
dictated by nature of technological tasks which require high inter- 
dependence, as in Item No. 8— Congeniality of life in your Organiza- 
tion’ Х--3,84, 5—.86 and perhaps enforced by the behaviour of the 
immediate superior as in Item No. 21— Extent to which your imme- 
diate superior encourages his people to work as a team" X — 3.84, 
5—.97. 

Although job satisfaction per se was not assessed in this questionnaire 
and has been evaluated in other surveys using the Patricia Smith's Job 
Descriptive Index (JDI), two scores of this questionnaire indicate that 
participants consider it worthwhile to work for the Company, as is 
evidenced by the scores of Item No. 35—‘Extent to which the people 
Who work with, think the Company is a good place to work? X = 3.98 
and Item 34—'Extent to which the Company encourages pride іп the 
Company’ Х=3.83, 5— 1.10. 

Excellence and efficiency in work is perceived to play an important 
role as is seen by scores of Item No. 24—‘Extent to which your 
immediate superior stresses the importance of work goals X-— 3.83, 


=.79 and Item No. 52—Extent to which efficiency is emphasized 
Х--4.03,5 178, 


It is significant that 37 out of 55 items have a mean score of over 


3.5. The t-test for single mean indicates singificant critical ratio for all 


the means. The factor analysis of the 55 items of the OCS is being 
reported in another Study. 


DLRI HRD Climate Survey 


The mean (X), the standard deviations, the skewness and the kurtosis 
of the items of XLRI HRD С 


limate Survey questionnaire are given in 
Table II. 1 Б 
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It will be noticed that in 22 out of the 38 items, the means are over 
3.5. The highest mean is on Item No. 2 (Human Resources considered 
extremely important) X=3.97, 5=.10, followed by the next highest 
mean score on Item No. 32 (Use of delegated authority for Develop- 
ment) X=.92, 5=.63. The next three itemes have mean scores over 
3.80 and are—Item No. 30 (Encourages to take initiative) X=3.87, 
5--.99, Item No. 17 (Performance Appraisal is based on Objective 
Assessment) X =3.81, 5=.95, Item No. 33 (Team Spirit of high order) 
X=3.81, 5—.78. 

The lowest 2 items scores are on Item No. 38 (Job Rotation to 
facilitate employment development) X= 2.99, 5—1.18 and Item 35 
(Career opportunities are pointed out to juniors) X=2.97, 5=1.02. 
These scores are followed by scores on 3items—Item 36 (Future plans 
are made known) X =3.03, 5--1.09, Item 1—(Ensurance to employee 
to enjoy their work) X=3.03, 6=1.03, and Item No.23 (Employees 
seek to know their strengths and weaknesses) Х=3.11, 5=.83. 

Тһе XLRI HRD Climate Survey indicates that HRD Climate т 
the Company is very favourable to the operation of the HRD System 
and Sub-system . Further, the current processes or sub-systems that 
have already been implemented seem to have had a desirable effect so 
for on the development of human resources. 

Detailed statistical analysis between the L & T sample and other 
engineering companies; and L & T sample and large number of 
Indian companies is being worked out. Factor analysis of 38 items is 


also being worked out. 


Implications . | 
Managers and Supervisors need to take into ‘account the data 


revealed in this study of existing patterns of climate. Freedom to 
Operate and autonomy on the job are prevalent to a high degree. At 
the same time respondents in the survey were aware of expressed and 
inarticulated norms for excellence and efficiency. 

Immediate and new superiors need to reinforce these concepts to 
carry on these traditional values. Care also has to be taken to assign 
jobs and tasks that are challenging and an in-built element of stretch 
to ensure high job satisfaction and skill utilization. — 

Teamwork and collegiality are also prized values in the Company 
and therefore skills for working as а group and in team could be 
developed through personal counselling, formal sessions on Team 
Building or Organisation Development Programme. | E 

Job rotation for a specified percentage and career information 18 


also likely to enhance the HRD Climate. 
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It is also hoped to work out at a later stage the impact or contri- 
bution and casuality between other factors such as Motivational 


Needs, Job Satisfaction, Career Anchors, Organizational Climate and 
HRD Climate. 


Career Anchors of L & T Executives 


Organisations have often been baffled about the manner of achieving 
congruence between Individual Needs and Organization Goals 
(Osborn, Hunt and Jauch, 1980). The matter achieves greater signi- 
ficance in the personnel and human resources activity of Career 
Placement and Career Planning of Executives. Cases are available of 
competent executives declining promotional moves, shifting to other 
companies, because of dynamics of the career process. Studies on 
motivation (Proter and Lawler, 1968; Smith, Kendall, 1969), Job 
Involvement (Lodahl and Kejner, 1965); Commitment (Brown, Micheal 
E., 1969) Buchanan, 1974; Lewicki, 1981), helpful as they are in 
understanding relationships particularly with reference to satisfactions 
or turnover and intention to quit, have not provided adequate answers 
as to the role they play in Career Planning. 

This paper attempts to identify the Career Anchor of L&T 
personnel as a first step towards mapping a pattern of the present 
career anchors of its personnel. 

The term as identified by Schein, (1978), in his study of MIT Alumni 
relates to a process by which an individual develops a clearer occupa- 
tional self-concept. The three elements listed below are linked to 
опе another and so suffused that they could be considered to be an 
integration life and which we refer to as Career Anchors. 


1. Self-perceived talents and abilities (based on actual successes in a 
variety of work settings). 


Self-perceived motives and needs (based on opportunities for 


self-tests and self-diagnosis in real situations and on feedback 
from others. 


3. Self-perceived attributes and values (based on 
between self and the norms and values of the 
zation and work setting). 


2. 


actual encounters 
employing organi- 


The concept of career extends beyond the typical concept of job 
involvement, motivation and takes into account the critical role of 
self-perceived talents and abilities based on actual work experience, 
Because it is based on actual work experience, it constitutes an on- 
going developmental process. Starting with early interaction between 
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the individual and work environment, it leads to discovery of 
facilitating or hindering career choices and decisions. As a result of 
the interaction of abilities, motives and values one tends to favour 
particular career options. This further leads to meaningful pattern to 
the individual providing stability within the person. Schein summarises 
the career anchor as the pattern of self-perceived talents, motives and 
values which serves to guide, constrain, stabilize and integrate the 
person's work life *as a way of organizing experience, identifying one's 
area of contribution in the long run, generating criteria for kinds of 
work settings in which one wants to function and identifying patterns 
of ambition and criteria for success by which one will measure oneself. 

In his study of MIT Alumni and other groups, Schein expanded on 
five major anchors: 


— Technical Functional Competence 
—Managerial Competence 
—Security 

—Autonomy 

—Creativity 


Schein admitted the existence of four other anchors: 


—Basic Identity 
—Service to others 
—(Power, Influence and Control Variety) 


An explanation of these Career Anchors is given in Appendex I. To 
operationalise the measurement of the seven career anchors Thomas 
Delong constructed a scale consisting of 43 items on a five point scale. 
1=Almost always true, 5=Never true. The questionnaires were 
administered to 198 Supervisors, Officers and Managers in L & T. The 
mean age of the respondents was 37 and the minimum qualification 
being Diploma holders in Engineering. Around 60 percent ofthe 
participants were degree holders in Engineering. All had over 9 years 


of service in L & T. 


Results 

The mean, st 
Table III. 

The highest mean 
other mean scores оп Technical Func 
The lowest mean score is on 
hers and Security. 


andard deviation. and standard errors are given 1n 


score is on Creativity. This is followed by two 
tional Competence and 
Autonomy Managerial Competence, 
followed by Service to Ot 
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An explanation for the high score on Creativity could be that the 
:selection system place high premium on versality and creativity beyond 
actual technical competence. Besides the intelligence tests and first class 
grade marks and interview questions are posed to evaluate breadth 
and critical thinking. The supportive environment of freedom to 
operate, independence and autonomy could also explain the reinforce- 
ment of this Career Anchor. 

The high scores on Technical Functional Competence could be 
‘explained by the high need to stay ahead of others. 

It is possible that employees obtain cues through performance 
appraisal process or informal feedback or through cues from the 
reward system, and therefore perceive their growth only through this 
area. Another explanation that could account for the high score on 
this career anchor is its close relevance to Achievement Data on 
another instrument (Steers Manifest Needs, being reported іп another 
study on Motivational Needs of L & T Personnel) indicate the 
highest scores on Need Achievement as against Need Affiliation, Need 
Autonomy and Need for Dominance. 

The Third highest career anchor is that of Autonomy. Again, the 
large population in the Company being Engineers, there appears to be 
а high need for freedom to operate on their own. This is corroborated 
‘by data reported earlier in the study ‘Organization climate т L & T'. 

The second lowest career anchor score is on Managerial Compe- 
tence. Perhaps supervisors and managers in L & T are not comfort- 
able in managerial roles, which involve acquiring competence in inter- 
personal Situations. Effective functioning in managerial roles also 
Tequires competence of emotional stability. It has been often remarked 
that _many managers and supervisors continue to function in their 
‘previous technical roles even though promoted to managerial positions, 

The implication of the study could be that if Creativity regarded as 
а high priority for an organization that aims to be entrepreneure, then 
programmes and supportive help for enhancement of creativity need 
‘to be encouraged and strengthened. 


At the same time there is a need to develop Managerial Competence 
to fill the gap of administrative skills. 


Commitment 


ian 2 energy level (Salanick, 1974, 
; or to Sense of Accomplishment (Lee, 1971) 
‘or to Job Involvement (Lodahl and Kejner, 1965) or. to Identification 
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"with Organisation (Hall and Schneider, 1973; Steere, 1977). Since 
according to Kantor, 1968, different behavioural requirements require 
different aspect of commitment, (Buchanan, 1974) rightly points out 
there is a need for investigation of the totality of the Commitment 
process. This paper attempts to present data of work experience of 
identification, imvolvement and loyalty, the three components of 
commitment. 

What are the work variables that have the most significant impact 
on commitment—Identification, Involvement and Loyalty. 


Methodology 
The Buchanan Commitment Scale measures 13 work variables in 


relation to the total commitment and the three sub-scales of commit- 
ment—identification, involvement and loyalty. The instrument was 
administered at various leadership and motivation programmes within 
the Co. Table IV gives the means of the total L & T population. 

The six highest mean scores are on Work Commitment Norms, 
Personal Importance of Job, Organization Commitment Norms, First- 
year Job Challenge, Role Clarity and Peer Group Cohesion. 

To determine the work variables that have a significant impact on 
commitment, we made a detailed analysis, using the statistical technique 
of Multiple Regression—Table V. 

We find that in the L& T population, Personal Importance, First- 
Year Job Challenge, Work Commitment Norms, Group Cohesion and 
Organisation Dependability have the greatest impact on combined 
‘Commitment Scale, with F=69.21, P. 001. " 


Implications 
The results of the study are significant in so far as they have 


identified and rated the experiences related to the Indian context and 
particularly in the L & T context. The data can be used by general 
managers and departmental needs in enhancing commitment. 

This study points out the need to attend to certain work variables 
besides monetary or fringe benefits. Thus there is the sense of personal 
importance or assigning persons to the job wherein they can see their 
contribution to the total product where they can see greater contribu- 
tion to the total company’s effort. Again, by increasing group cohesion 
through team development programmes and activities and by increas- 


ing work commitment norms through group goal setting, it would be 


possible to enhance and increase the commitment of L & T managers 


to the Organisation. 


The studies reported here in this paper indicate possibilities of usage 


| 
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" Р А Р к 
f research in designing suitable intervention strategies toward: 
e - + 

enhancing organisation effectiveness. 


TABLE I 
Organisational Climate (L & T) 
Sr. Items Mean _ Mstd Dev. Skewness ^ Kartosis 
No. 
1 2 3 4 J 6 
1. Amount of responsibility 
in your work. 4.61 0.63 — 1.79 0.74 
2. Amount of challenge in 
your duties. 4.14 0.97 — 0.82 — 0.43 


3. The opportunity to 
express ideas to your 
immediate superior. 4.11 0.96 


==їДї 0.96 
4. Willingness of your 

immediate superior to 

accept your ideas, 3.84 1.03 — 0.58 0.35 


5. Feeling of contributing 
to the decision-making 
process. 3.78 1.09 —061 — 0.31 

6. Amount of discussion of 
your work with your 
immediate superior, 3.61 1.06 — on 004 

7. Amount of friendship 
between you and your 
immediate superior, 3.77 0.97 

8. Congeniality of life in 
your organisation, 3.84 0.86 

9. Feeling of team Spirit in 

your organisation. 3.78 0.97 

Amount of constructive 

criticism provided by your 

immediate superior, 3.34 0.91 

11. Amount of discussion 
between you and your 
immediate Superior on issues 


of importance aside from 8 
your work, 3.25 1.21 0.00 — 09 
12. Opportunity to 


exercise initiative, 4.13 0.96 — 1.06 0.87 
13. Amount of guidance 

Provided by your 

immediate superior, 3.28 1.09 27014, 51069 
14. Recognition of your 

accomplishments by your 

immediate superior, 


— 0.69 0.52 
— 0.62 0.78 


— 0.74 0.63 
10. 


= 0,36 0.10 


3.53 1.01 — 0.67 0.26. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 


15. Amount of direction 
provided by your 


immediate superior. 3.11 0.98 0.09 —0.51 
16. Feeling of being accepted 
by your peers, colleagues. 3.97 0.87 — 0.27 2.80 


17. Amount of constructive 

leadership provided by 

your immediate superior. 3.48 1.11 — 0.28 
18. Amount of assistance 

given to you by your 

peers and colleagues. 3227: 0.89 — 0.79 0.73 
19. Extent to which you are 

able to make full use of 

your knowledge and 

skills on your jobs. 3.94 1.05 — 0.63 ` 0.45 
20. Extent to which there 

are opportunities for 

independent thought and 

action in your job. 4.09 0.90 — 0.59 — 0.65 
21. Extent to which your 

immediate superior 

encourages his people to 

work as a team. 
22. Extent to which you 


can influence the decisions 
of your immediate superior. 3.59 0.85 — 0.06 — 0.55 


23. Extent to which you have 
the materials or equipment 
you need to complete your 
work assignments. 

24. Extent to which your 
immediate superior 
stresses the importance 
of work goals. 3.83 

25. Extent to which there is a 
friendly atmosphere 
among people in your 
work group. 

26. Extent to which your job 
challenges your abilities. 

27. Extent to which your 
immediate superior 
provides the help you need 
to schedule your work 
ahead of time. 

28. Extent to which your 
immediate superior 


encourage subordinates to 
exchange ideas. 3.52 1.07 — 0.20 — 0.89 


— 0.81 


3.84 0.97 — 0.51 — 0.15 


3.84 0.84 — 0.69 0.06 


0.79 — 1.09 2.27 


4.25 0.71 — 0.68 0.29 


4.00 1.00 — 0,85 0.07 


3.19 1.04 0.05 — 0.36 


166 


29. 


31. 


32. 


33, 


34. 


399 


36. 


875 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 
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2 


Extent to which you are 
constantly under heavy 
pressure on your job. 


. Extent to which there are 


too many people telling 
you what you are to do. 
Extent to which the 
Company offers 
Opportunities to learn 
important skills. 

Extent to which your 
immediate superior set 
specific goals to accomplish 
Extent to which the 
Company emphasis 
Personal growth and 
development. 

Extent to which the 
Company encourage 
pride in the Company. 
Extent to which the 
People who work with, 
think the Company is a 
good place to work. 
Extent to which the people 
in your work group show 
Signs of strain. 

Extent to which given an 
assignment, you are not 
given enough time to 
complete it. 

Extent to which there is a 
Strong pressure for better 
job performance. 

Extent to which it is up to 
me to decide how my job 
should be done. 


. Extent to which my 


immediate superior makes 
sure that we get everything 
we need to do our jobs. 


Extent to which my 
immediate superior 

offers new ideas for job 
related problems. 

Extent to which I have а 
number of different things 
to do regarding my job. 


3 


3.78 


2.44 


3.5 


3.30 


3.83 


3.98 


2.89 


2.83 


3.41 


4.13 


3.30 


3.11 


3.95 


0.86 


1.17 


0.96 


0.96 


1.14 


0.79 


0.82 


0.85 


0.89 


0.90 


1.02 


1.09 


0.83 


— 0.32 


0.74 


— 0.50 


— 0.43 


— 0.48 


— 0.88 


-- 0.17 


0.39 


0.83 


— 0.20 


-- 0.79 


— 0:26 


015 


— 0.61 


0.09: 


-- 0.04- 


— 0.40, 


0.25 


— 0.84- 


0.82: 


0.12. 


— 0.11 


— 0.14 


— 02% 


— 0,55 


—= 0:12 
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1 2 3 


43. Extent to which you are 
allowed to schedule your 
own work. 

44, Extent to which people in 
your work group help you 
out when faced with a 
difficult task. 3:09. 

45. Extent to which managers 
and supervisors treat 
employees fairly. 3.89 

46. Extent to which employees 
participate in making 
decisions which affect 
their jobs. 

47. Extent to which supervisors 
know and understand the 
problems faced by 
employees. 3.52 

48. Extent to which employees 
are encouraged to use 
their own judgement. 

49, Extent to which there is 
opportunity for creative 
thinking. 

50. Extent to which there 
are opportunities for 
independent thought 
and action. 

51, Extent to which supervisor 
emphasise quality work. 

52. Extent to which efficiency 
is emphasised. 4.03 0.78 

53. Extent to which work rules 
are strictly enforced. 3.41 0.92 — 0.66 0.65 

54. Extent to which penalties 
for not following company 
policies are enforced. 2.84 0.10 — 0.08 0.52 

55. Extent to which employees 
are rewarded on the basis 
of the quantity of 
their work. 3.28 0.92 017 - 0:79 


4.25 0.82 — 0.86 0.09 


0.91 --/0:9, 0.55 


0.78 — 0.43 0.02 
3.42 0.71 — 027 — 030 


0.67 — 039 — 0.10 
3.69 0.85 — 045 — 026 
3.78 0.92 — 0.57 — 0,34 
3.72 0.85 — 0.56 — 0.09 


3.34 0.74 — 0.88 — 1.32 


— 0.69 0.52 
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TABLE П 
XLRI HRD Climate Survey (L & Т) 
Sr. Items Mean 514. Dev. Skewness Kurtosis 
No. 
1 2 3 4 $ 6 


1. Ensurance to employees 

to eajoy their work. 3.03 1.03 = 0.25 0.20 
2, Human resources 

considered extremely 


important. 3.97 0.78 — 0.57 0.20 
3. Development of 

subordinates. 3.54 0.95 — 0.59 0.20 
4. Personnel policies vis-a-vis 

employee development. 3.68 0.80 — 014 — 0.37 


5. Investment of time and 
resources for employee 


development. 3.59 1.06 — 0.53 — 0.01 
6. Active interest іп 

subordinates. 3.40 0.91 -- 0.48 0.24 
7. Help to acquire competence 3.13 0.85 — 0.25 0.0 


8. Management believe that 
employee’s bchaviour 


can be changed. 3.19 1.01 -- 0.78 --0. 
9. People are helpful to each 

other. 3.83 0.85 — 0.78 1.10 
10. Employees are informal. 3.13 1.01 00.13 -- 0.15 
11. Psychological climate is 

condusive for development. 3.78 0.91 — 0.35 0.0 
12. Juniors are prepared for 

future roles. 3.43 1.04 — 0.51 0.12 
13. Identify and utilize the 

potential, 3.43 1.01 — 0.77 0.32 
14. Promotions in suitability 0.70 1.06 — 0.54 -- 022 
15. Mechanism to reward апу 

good work. 3.60 1.04 — 028 — 0.70 
16. Good work is appreciated. 3.43 0.84 — 0.45 1.05 


17. Performance appraisal is 
based on objective 


assessment. 3.81 0.95 — 0.43  — 0.66 
18. No fixed mental impression 

about each other. 3.14 0.86 =— 0,2838 = 081 
19. Encouragement to 

experiment new method. 3.59 1.09 -- 0.0 — 0.21 
20. Help to learn from 

mistakes. 3.78 0.79 002 — 0.67 


21. Weakness conveyed in non- 
threatening manner. 3.71 0.96 —="0.87 = 027 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 


22. Behaviour feedbacks 
are taken seriously by 


employees. 0.40 0.69 — 0.39 1.53 
23. Employees seek to know 

their strengths and 

weakness. 3.11 0.83 — 0.39 0.89 
24. Taking training 

programmes seriously. 3.78 0.85 — 0.52 — 012 
25. Providing opportunities 

to use learnings. 3.16 1.05 0.02 — 019 
26. Sponsorship for training 

based on genuine needs. 3.57 0.89 — 0.43 0.11 
27. Trusting each other. 3.84 0.81 — 027 — 037 
28. No fear in discussion 

feelings with superiors. 3.60 1.03 — 0.80 — 0.36 
29. No hesitation in 

discussion feelings with 

subordinates. 3.64 0.90 -- 015 - 0.69 
30. Encouragement to take 

initiative. 3.87 0.99 — 0.76 0.16 
31. Delegation of authority 

to juniors. 3.75 0.84 — 049 — 0.14 
32. Use of delegated authority 

for development. 3.92 0.63 — 0.74 1.87 
33. Team spirit of high order. 3.81 0.78 — 0.07 0.54 
34. Open discussion when 

problems arise. 3.67 0.88 — 0.67 0.31 
35. Career opportunities 

are pointed out to 

juniors. 2.97 1,02 007 — 047 
36. Future plans are made 

known. 3.03 1.09 — 007 — 0.72 
37. Ensurance of employee 

welfare. 3.62 0.99 -- 019 -- 051 
38. Job rotation to 

facilitate employee 

2.89 1.18 --021 - 1.05 
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TABLE ІП 


Career Anchores 
= — 


X Std. Dev. Std. Errors 
ARR 
Technical Functional Competence 2.90 .50 .04 
Autonomy 2.93 046 = 
бегуісе 2.81 72 .05 
Identity 2.83 173 .06 
Variety and Change 2.64 .80 .06 
Security and Stability 2.84 .88 .06 
Managerial Competence 2.66 .87 .06 
Creatirity 3.17 .85 .06 


М = 196 


——————————————————————— 


TABLE IV 


Buchanan Commitment Scale 
— Mean and Standard Deviation L & T 


5r. Variables Mean Standard 

No. Deviation 
1. Role Clarity 4.6089 1.7207 
2. Reality Expectation 4.3429 1.0240 
3. Job Challenge 4.1628 1.9199 
4. Loyalty Conflicts 3.1414 1.5453 
5. Commitment Norms 4.8557 1.6048 
6. Work Commitment Norms 5.1218 1.5963 
7. Groups Cohesion 4.5577 1.1555 
8. Group ATT to Organisation 4.1610 1.4676 
9. Reality Shock 4.4928 1.7121 
10. Personal Importance 4.9307 1.5563 
11. Fear of Failure 3.9653 1.0474 
12. Self-image Reinforcement 4.3269 1.2801 
13. Organisational Dependability 4.4173 1.4813 
Commitment Scale 36.6795 9.8158 

N = 104 


— 
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TABLE V 
Regression of Work Experience with Commitment Scale 
Variable Multiple R? Increase Simple Beta F 
E? 
o uu. LS T RU 
Personal 
Importance .82007 .67252. „67252. 182007 .33263 13.865 
Work 
Commitment 
Norms .84072 70681 03429 .68920 .22171 11.440 
Job 
Challenge 84974 .72207 01525 .52907 .13551 5.830 
Стоир 
Cohesion .87057 ‚75788 .03582 66239 .22433 14.149 
Organization 
Dependability .88278 77929 02141 .64914 .20553 9.506 
Analysis of 
Variance df Sum of Mean Overall 
Squares Squares Р. 
Regression 5 7733.6786 1546.7357 69.20504 
Residual 98 2190.3042 22.3500 


М = 104 


_ ————————— 


_—— 


Human Resources Development 
in Industrial Sector 


B.R. SINGH 


‘There have been very frequent debates and discussions on the issue of 
HRD in the industrial sector. We know that during the last three 
decades there has been enormous growth of HRD activities in the 
industrial sector. There is a very convincing evidence to show the 
growth trend of HRD activities. Growth can be visualized in terms of 
increase in the number of institutional facilities both in company as 
well as external for HRD. A very large number of professional bodies 
have emerged on the scene. It can be said that HRD function in the 
Indian economy particularly in the industrial sector, has attained a 
level of maturity. There has been all-round growth in terms of number 
of training activities, facilities, HRD personnel, HRD methods and 
literatures, etc. However, for most of us who are deeply involved in 
the process of HRD, speead of qualitative change іп HRD process is 
not quite satisfactory. We do take legitimate pride in describing our 
past and present activities. But we are not very clear as to what should 
be the next stage of growth in HRD. Some of us today faced with 
much greater challenges as professionals in the field than what was 
experienced in the past. There is much greater demand from the HRD 
professionals for the results. People want concrete results and not 
pure reaction. 

The purpose of this paper is to highlight the priority areas in the 
process of HRD in the industrial sector for the future. 


A. MORE SPECIFIC METHODS AND SYSTEMS 
OF TRAINING NEED ASSESSMENT 


One of the problem areas in HRD is, by and large, non-structured 
and not so systematic method of training needs assessment. There are 
some research studies indicating that as trainers we have devoted more 
time in doing training rather than finding out the exact HRD needs. 
There is need for shift in allocation of the time of HRD managers. 
There is also an emerging need for upgradation of the system of need 
evaluation. In total HRD process need evaluation must have higher 
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priority than what it has got today. Trainer’s skill in research 
methodology also has to be upgraded. Training cannot remain purely 
a class room activity. There are many cases where lack of systematic 
approach to training need assessment is more on account of lack of 
proper methodology rather than lack of awareness. We have today a 
growing computer technology particularly the micro processor. In large 
companies computers can be used for training needs, studies and record 
keeping. There is need for computer based system to ensure that deve- 
lopment needs at corporate, departmental, sectional and individuals 
levels specifically identified and that informations is readily available. 


B. NEED FOR SELECTIVE APPROACH TO HRD 


By and large we believe in general approach to HRD. Most of the 
practices generally in public sector reveal that organization's believe in 
developing everyone in the set-up. There is a social significance of 
their approach. However, HRD resources are limited, In such situation, 
HRD professionals have to adopt selective approach. We have to 
segment the total manpower and allocate limited resources to those 
segments which are likely to give higher yield or pay off. Potentiality 
for growth in different segments is not the same. Even need for growth 
may not be the same in all the segments. Thus, more potential and 
needy areas should have higher preference for HRD efforts. The 
comparision is to be made between training of Senior Managers viz. 
Middle and Junior Managers, training of managers vs. training of 
workmen, technical training viz. behavioural training, knowledge and 
skill based training viz. attitude based training, etc. 


C. PRIORITIES IN TRAINING AREAS 


1. Training for work Culture / ь 
One of the major areas Гог the future HRD efforts is going to be 


bringing change in work ethics and work culture of the employees. 
One of the reasons for our poor productivity is our poor work 
culture. Very often we quote Japanese example of growth. The major 
reason for the excellent performance of Japanese economy is their 
high work culture. HRD professionals have to play a major role in 
bringing change in the Indian work culture. When we talk of work- 
culture, we are basically concerned with the meaning of work. Some 
people treat work itself as a terminal value. Others take work as a 
process of achieving social or personal goals. There are others who 
take work as obligation and even punishment. Taking work as obliga- 
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tion or punishment is the worst kind of culture. However, whatever 
work culture our individuals or society has got, it is an acquired 
behaviour and, therefore, it is open to changes. Thus, training as a 
profession has a great opportunity as well as challenge to bring this 
change. This is going to be the most vital area of training. 


2. Training for Higher Achievement Motivation 

Another area where HRD professionals have to make high con- 
tribution is training for improving achievement needs of employees. 
Our low motivation in Indian scenario is not only because of lack of 
awareness of motivation concepts. It is more due to lack of intrinsic 
achievement need. In Indian scenario, we have a common problem 
of a low achievement need both among managers as well as 
workmen. Again, this is open change. It is a rich area and we have 
to work out ways and means to built-up achievement level both of 
among managers as well аз workmen. Some companies are doing 
very well in this area. 


3. Training for Creating Shift from a Disfunctional Leadership style 
to a Fnuctional Style 

Trainers have to create swift from dis-functional style to a more 
functional leadership style. So far our main focus in management 
training has been on the concepts and skills. We are becoming aware 
of the limatations of this approach. One of the reasons for low 
motivation and consequently poor response in terms of productivity 
and excellence, etc., on the part of employees of dis-functional style. 
It is indeed amazing that even in the year 1985 when we have hard 
core empirical data in behavioural science, particularly on implications 
of different kind of leadership behaviour, a fairly large proportion of 
managers and even HRD professionals continue to operate with 
assumption which are not only quite contrary to the hard core 
empirical knowledge but also quite dis-functional for managerial 
performance. When we look at the Indian scenario objectively, we 
find that probem of motivation of employees in the organized sector is 
basically the problem of poor managerial leadership. 

In the organized sector we have been able to take care of main- 
tenance needs, phys’ 231, safety, economic and social needs. But, by 
and large, very little h is been done for creating a sense of achieve- 
ment, recognition, participation and growth among the employees. 
We all know, these are real motivators. Basic contribution of a 
manager has to come through creating proper motivation among em- 
ployees. Today it is possible fora HRD professional to help a manager 
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ог a team to shift from a die-functionl style to a more functional style 
of leadership. Growing number of concepts, techniques and instruments 
are availabe whereby we can really bring enormous growth of 


managers. 


4. Bringing Change in the Managerial Role Perception 

One of the problem in the Indian industry is that managers have 
wrong perception of their roles. The problem 15 more acute in the 
public sector. We know that managers are required only because there 
are growing number of problems in the business. Managers main task 
is to achieve the results, main difference between a manager and a 
non-manager is that manager very willingly and knowingly takes up 
the responsibility of being accountable for others performance. 
Whereas non-managers is responsible only for his performance. 
Anybody who becomes a manager must have clear focus on his roles. 
We havea fairly large proportion of managers who still believe in 
producing list of problems or reasons for not giving out put rather 
than producing results. We have a greater need now to build-up a 
culture of result orientation. This becomes more crucial seeing the 


priorities of Seventh Five-Year Plan. 
D. CHANGES IN HRD METHODOLOGY 


So far HRD professionals have been mostly focussing on the class 
room work, basically using lecture method. There has been growing 
use of cases. Particularly when we are talking about training for 
working culture, achievement motivation, leadership style, role 
perception, etc., there is a need for bringing shift in methodology also. 
Shifting has to be more towards experiential learning methods. 
We have to depend more and more on process training. There are 
growing number of psychological instruments. Prof. Udai Parikh, 
Prof. T.V. Rao and Prof. Pestonjee have brought a very compre- 
hensive handbook on psychological and social instruments. HRD 
professionals have to develop skills not only in use of these instru- 
ments but also for preparing such instruments. : 

Other area where we have to bring change in the method also is in 
terms of application of computer. We may even use computers for 
training as well. HRD function must have a very solid data base 
about the training needs, personality profile of employees, etc., and 


computers can be of a great help. 
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E. LINKING HRD WITH THE TOTAL SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE ORGANIZATION 


In majority of the organization, HRD had remained as separate 
isolated activity. When we are talking of HRD, we are basically 
concerned with improved knowledge, skill and attitudinal input result- 
ing into higher performance. Our experience shows that even if we 
improve the individuals competence, transfer of learning on the job 
isa very difficult process. HRD effectiveness can increase significantly 
if HRD professionals can broaden and diversify their roles and link 
HRD with system renewal and development. HRD’s linkage with 
O.D., M.B.O., Corporate Planning, Quality Circle and Performance 
appraisal can really bring much better results. 


F. ATTRACTING BEST TALENTS IN 
TRAINING PROFESSION 


HRD profession should attract best talent available. We know 
that profession has lot of limitation in terms of quality of trainers. 
ISTD can do a good job in this. Not many IIM and other established 
business school products are attracted by HRD profession. There has 
to be a drive in this regard. It is expected that in future inflow of 
input to HRD profession will be better than what we had in the past. 


G. EVALUATION OF HRD 


The most problematic area in HRD is evaluation. We are far 
behind the available knowledge. Lack of proper evaluation mode 
creates problem for HRD professionals. Some of us find very 
difficult to justify our investment proposals. Great deal of research 
work is being done outside India. In India we have to upgrade our 
skills. In the next decade there will be greater demand for data base 
evaluation. 

Thus, we find that ability of the HRD professionals to meet the 
emerging challenges will depend on our efforts to upgrade our 
methodology of planning training, allocating our trainiag resources, fix 
the priorities in training areas, bring change in work culture, achieve- 
ment motivation and leadership behaviour through HRD rennovate 
our skills for more empirical evaluation of our efforts. 


Participative Management for Effective Human 
Resources Management: 
Experience of Two Steel Plants 


BHABATOSH SAHU 


The concept of participation is a complex one. The scope and contents 
of the terms participation varies from country to country depending 
upon their socio-political system and other cultural conditions, how- 
ever, a common component which is mostly present is the idea of 
associating employees and that too drawn from different hierorchies in 
an organisation. According to Derber (1970) contemporary interest in 
promoting workers participation is extensive—in large measure because 
of democratic or socialistic ideology, inpart because of the beliefs that 
participation enhances productive efficiency, fosters industrial 
harmony, or enriches human personality. However, in India there are 
very few organisations where participative management has met with 
the desired success. In this paper an attempt has been made to analyse 
the factors which have contributed to the reasonable success of 


participative management in two steel plants. 


PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT IN ROURKELA STEEL 
PLANT 
(A Public Sector Organization) 


History and Development ү 4 
Formation of Canteen Managing Committee and Works Committee 
ipative culture іп this 


under statutory obligations herald particip ] 
г 1961-62 within опе year of starting 


organization right from the yea 62% 4 
of production in the plant. By 1970, six joint committees were already 
functioning dealing with grievances, wage. differentials, welfare, 
canteens and safety. While joint consultation and participation in 
respect of welfare matters, collective bargaining and settlement of 
in vogue since 60's, а beginning was made by 
introducing worker's participation in production during 1971 through 
an agreement signed with the recognised union and Joint Produced 
Committees at Departmental and Central level were set up. Forma- 


grievances has been 
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tion of each Committee was always preceded by tripartite agreements 
with the recognised union. The areas of functions of these Committees, 
number of members, frequency of meetings and such other details 
were clearly demarcated. While making any attempt to study the 
joint participation system in this organization a point should be kept 
in view is that except in case of Grievance Committees, all other 
committees function as consultative/advisory bodies. However, since a 
cross-section of a fairly senior level executives is involved in the 
committees whenever there is consensus on certain issues and recom- 
mendations are made there on such recommendations are usually 
taken up for implementation. A fairly high percentage of recom- 
mendations made in various Joint Committees have materialised in 
subsequent implementations. This phenomenon has created higher 
degree of trust in the joint participation scheme of the organisation. 


Joint Production Committees 


These Committees consist of equal number of representatives of 
management and union. In terms of the agreement, the committec’s 
functions were envisaged as follows: 


1. To study operational results and current and long term depart- 
mental production problems. 

2. To advise management on steps necessary at the departmental 
level to promote and rationalise production, improve methods, 
and lay-out of processes; improve productivity and discipline; 
effect economy with a view to lowering costs, eliminate defective 
work and improve the quality of products, improve upkeep and 
care of machinery, tools and instruments; promote efficient use 
and safety precautions and devices; improve working conditions 
and ensure better functioning of the department. 


These committees, therefore, were charged with the responsibilities of 
only dealing with matter relating to the operational results and 
improvement of productivity. Initially, four Committees were formed 
in the plant, as an experimental measure with one Central Production 
Committee working at the apex. The Central Production Committee is 
headed by the General Manager as the Chairman and consists of other 
senior officers repre senting the management alongwith leaders of 
recognised union. As the time went by and the results of the Produc- 
tion Committees appeared to be encouraging, more Committees started 
functionjng. The amount of understanding and faith which has gone 
in making this endeavour fruitful would be seen from the record ог 
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recommendations implemented (see table 1). 

The statistical picture may not be enough to describe the qualitative 
changes which have been brought about in the attitudes of manage- 
ment group as well as workmen’s group. Some of the examples would, 
therefore, define the contours of the qualitative team work of these 
Production Committees: 


1. An example in work improvement was set up in effective utiliza- 
tion of locos. The Committee noticed that delay in starting locos 
in the beginning of the shift was required to be reduced and for 
this purpose, checking of engine oil should be staggered. Accord- 
ingly, a practice of checking of the locos in the middle of each 
shift to avoid delay in starting the loco in the next shift was 
started. 

2. The workmen representatives aslo agreed to reduce the shift 
change delays in a department and as aresult of this, marked 
reduction in shift change delays was observed. 

3. In order to avoid theft of couplings used in converter relining, a 
practice of handling over and taking over of coupling from shift 
supervisors has been introduced. 

4. A training programme has been organised to reduce the inci- 
dences of wrong charging by the Scale Car Operators. 

5. Joint absenteeism reduction campaigns have been undertaken in 
most of the departments by both the workmen and management. 


Besides the above examples, number of technological improvements 
have been made on the basis of the suggestions of the workmen and 
joint exploration to improve methods of working. 


Grievance Committees э ізді. 
It has been widely observed that the success of joint participation 


is mostly derived from a grievance free situation in the organization. 
Accumulation of grievances has always been detrimental to the realisa- 
tion of peaceful and productive industrial relations. No union can 
address itself whole-heartedly to production goals, through Produc- 
tion Committee forums while faced with mounting pressure from 
vatious sections of its member employees with regard to their 
grievances. Grievances could be considered a potent issue in the con- 
text of participative strategies. In this organisation, grievances are 
fortunately an area where workers, by way of participation, play a 
very vital role in redressing them. This feature, no doubt, succeeds 
in containing discontentment to a great extent. Initially a formal 
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grievance procedure evolved under the code of discipline, and 
unamin.usly recommended by works Committee was introduced 
during 1963. The grievance procedure consisted of a three-tier system 
with successive time bound steps, each leading to the next, in case of 
lack of satisfaction. As a result of experience during the working of 
this procedure, it was considered necessary to have decentralised 
system so that grievances are settled expeditiously. Consequently, a 
tripartite agreement was signed between the management and 
recognised union during 1969 providing for constitution of grievance 
committee for different zones with a central grievance committee at the 
apex level. This grievance procedure has been extremely effective. This 
will be borne out by the fact during last ten years the zonal grievance 
Committees received a total of 4859 grievances out of which 4681 have 
been settled (see table 1). 


Other Joint Committees 

Among the other Joint Committees, the Works Committee has made 
a number of useful recommendations regarding the welfare of the 
workers which have been implemented. Their recommendations regard- 
ing supply of nut coke has ensured timely, adequate and orderly 
supply of nut coke to employees. The canteen managing committee 
has done a commendable job in improving the sanitation and hygienic 
condition of the canteens and also in standardising the menu. The 
safety committees have made a number of useful recommendations 
which have gone a long way towards improving safe working condi- 
tion in the plant. The plant level committee has evaluated 980 jobs 
and thus contributed considerably towards settling the problem of job 
differentials. A joint implementation committee has been set up since 
1975 to see that recommendations of various committees are imple- 
mented within reasonable time. 


Principal Factors Related to the Success of Participation 

The Joint Consultation Cell attached to personnel department has 
played a significant role in promoting participative culture in this 
organization. This cell is having a group of resourceful personnel of 
the organisation who undertake the tasks of analysing the functioning 
of joint committees and is headed by a senior executive. This cells 
helps in monitoring the working of the scheme and also proper 
direction. 

Continuous flow of information оп the activities of participative 
forums among all section of employees is achieved both formally and 
informally. Formally, the recommendations and implementation 
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aspects of joint committee’s proceedings are highlighted through 
specially designed bulletins, notices and circulars. Informally, the 
members use their inter-personnel communication skills in disseminat- 
ing information in the related groups. 

Several training programmes and seminars were organised for both 
management and workers representatives. These programmes were 
designed to cater to the following needs: 

(i) Clarification on participative concept in relation to the organiza- 
tion dealing with what the scheme is and what the scheme is not; (i) 
Practices in group decision-making; (iii) Developing interpersonal 
relationship and leadership qualities. 

While analysing the success of participative management it was 
found that the existence of strong, responsible recognised trade union 
and top managements' keen interest in the participatory process were 


the most important factors. 


Attitude Towards Participative Schemes 
According to the results of a survey, more than 70 per cent (44 


workers and 40 management personnel were interviewed) of the 
respondents from both management personnel and worker categories 
perceived that (i) the jurisdiction of the joint committees are well 
defined; (ii) the committees get all necessary secretarial help for 


effective functioning; (iii) whenever there is any difficulty in the 


functioning of the Committees, Joint Committees cell sorts it out 
nt is sincere about real participation; (v) 


immediately; (іу) manageme 
participation has fostered better understanding and trust between the 


management and workers; and (vi) workers participation in manage- 
ment affairs has reduced workers’ unrest in the plant. 


Industria! Relations and Productivity 
production, the capacity utilization 


has gone up from 45.7 per cent to 83.5 per cent in case of Ingot Steel 
and from 48.8 per cent to 95.5 per cent in case of Saleable Steel during 
the period 1971-77. Similarly other organization performance para- 
meters (lime sales turnover, profit, capital employed, absenteeism, 
labour turnover, etc.,) also shows that the organisation's performance 


level is fairly satisfactory. 

The above examples, and the views endorsed by the respondents 
illustrate that the Joint Committees have sufficient potential of 
contributing to the improvement of organization effectiveness. The 


Participative Management, 
Due to the improved trend in 
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psychological gains out of these Joint Committees in terms of better 
team-work and greater involvement may not be exactly quantified but 
the organization’s successful working gives enough evidence in this 
regard. The Joint Committees in this organization hold out a hope 
that workers’ participation in management can be a success if culti- 
vated with care and imbued with sufficient faith from the management 
and workmen side. 


PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT IN TATA IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY 
(Private Sector Organization) 


History and Development 

The scheme of closer association of employees with management is a 
major step towards the establishment of industrial democracy іп this 
organization. They have reached this milestone after passing through 
the stage of “deputation”, *consulation" and “association.” The first 
joint works committee in the company was constituted in 1919. But 
for various reasons, the experiment did not meet with desired success 
and therefore discontinued. It was revived again in 1946 with the 
formation of the West Plant Joint Committee and East Plant Joint 
Committee for departments in the Western and Eastern zones of the 
works respectively and the ministerial staff joint committee for the 
office staff. With the coming into effect of the Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947, these committees were again reconstituted in 1948. During 
the decade 1946-56, altogether 24 Joint Committees were formed to 
deal with grievances, rates, minimum qualifications and employees 
services. But more important from the point of view of employees 
association with the operational performance of the production 
department Committees, having equal number of representatives from 
both management and the union. These committees discussed all 
problems having a bearing on production and recommended to the 
management suitable corrective measures. 


Joint Councils 


This organization can legitimately take credit for working towards 
the objective of setting Joint Councils before government made the 
recommendation for the formation of such councils. In 1952, a British 
expert, who was commissioned to advise the company on management 
matters, suggested the setting up of a joint consultative machinery. 
Three years later, a top official of the company was sent to West 
Germany to attend an international conference on joint consultation 
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and later to study, the various patterns of employee association with 
management in a number of European countries, such as West 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden and Yugoslavia. On the basis of his report 
and after intensive study of all aspects of the matter, the company 
was well set to formulate its plan for a machinery for closer associa- 
tion of employees with management, in keeping with its traditions 
and suited to its needs. The present scheme of closer association of 
employees with management was the result of the two agreements 
between the management and the union. The main objective of the 
closer association are: (а) to promote increased productivity for their 
role and importance in the working of the industry and in the process 
of production; and (0) to satisfy their urge for self-expression. The 
three-tier structure of Joint Councils, as envisaged in the agreement 
has Joint Departmental Councils (JDC) at base. Above them, at the 
intermediate level, is the Joint Works Council (JWS) for the entire 
works, and parallel to it is the Joint Town and Medical Council 
(JITMC) for dealing with matters relating to Town, Education, Health 
and Medical services. At the top level is the Joint Consultative 


Council of Management (JCCM). 


Scope 

The scope and functions of the Joint Councils have been clearly 
defined in the agreement. In the existing pattern, the entire gamut of 
industrial relations falls under three clearly demarcated sectors (i) 
collective bargaining, (i) individual grievances or group grievance of 
general nature, and (iii) closer association of employees with manage- 
ment where matters pertaining to: (й) and (ii) are not to Бе raised or 
discussed. The separation of collective bargaining matters and 
grievances arising out of service conditions, сіс., from the scope of 
Joint Councils, enables the Councils to function exclusively as a forum 
for creative cooperation and for making constructive suggestions. 

The Joint Councils at their respective levels study operational results 
and production problems, advise on steps necessary to promote and 
rationalise production, to improve productivity and discipline, and 
to economise costs. Promotion of safety and welfare, encouragement 
of suggestions and improvemental of working conditions also fall 
within the purview of the councils. The JDCs have also been autho- 
rised to discuss their departmental capital and revenue budget 
proposals before they are finalised. These bodies also take follow- 
up action to ensure the implementation of their recommendations 
and decisions approved by the management. Each JDC has been 
earmarked an yearly sum of Rs 5,000 for speedy implementation of 
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its unanimous recommendations, and another Rs 10,000 for speedy 
undertaking of safety measures. Apart from discharging these common 
functions, the Joint Works Council at the intermediate level, reviews 
every month the working of the departmental Councils and a few other 
joint committees, such as the Suggestion Box Committee, Safety 
Committee, Canteen Managing Committee, etc, The Joint Consultative 
Council of Management advises management on all matters concern- 
ing the working of the industry in respect of production and welfare. 
At the same time, it considers matters referred to it by the Joint 
Works Council and Joint Town and Medical Council and follows this 
up with steps for the implementation, through these bodies, of any 
recommendation made by it and approved by the company. The 
Council also advises management on such economic and financial 
matters as are sought by management. 

To ensure the effective funct 
ment has set up a Joint Consultation Section under the charge of a 
manager, who functions under i e 
of Personnel. Apart from providing secretarial assistance to the top 
and the two intermediate level Councils, this Section serves as a liaison 


between the various Departmental Councils and Joint Committees and 
Co-ordinates their activities, 


Preparatory work prior to launching of the scheme 
Although the agreement was signed in August 1956, the scheme was 
put into operation in August, 1957. This time-lag of one year was 
necessary to allow the evolution of a fool proof procedure for the 
smooth working of the scheme. All necessary steps were taken to 
eliminate as far as possible the anticipated difficulties and to prepare 
management and workers for the new responsibility. It was realised 
that the success of the scheme would depend much on the ability of 
both the management and the employees to participate effectively т 
the deliberations of the Councils. Many management men did not have 
the skill to disseminate information in an intelligible and effective 
мау. Therefore, steps were taken to train up both management and 
employee representatives by strengthening the company information 
course with a follow-up scheme of training within industry. In this 
phase of preparatory work, management received the whole-h earted 
cooperation of the union. Gradually, more members were educated 
through classes, on the philosophy of the concept of joint consulation 
and on “ways of effective participation in Joint Councils.” This kind 
of education helped not only in Overcoming the problems encountered 
but also in devising other ways of achieving the objectives of joint 
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consultation more effectively. The use of English by officers and 
supervisors acted as a barrier to full participation by members in the 
meetings. The gradual switch over to Hindi has resulted in greater 
participation and understanding. Now, all joint departmental councils 
conduct their deliberations in Hindi. At the top and intermediate 
level Councils, both Hindi and English are used. In total 39 joint- 
departmental councils are functioning at present. 


Functioning of Joint Councils 

Depending on the size of the department, JDC may consist of 8 to 
20 members, with an equal number of representatives of management 
and employees. On the employees’ side are some belonging to 
supervisory and technicians unit of the union. A member’s term lasts 
for two years and one nominated to fill a casual vacancy continues for 
the unexpired term of his predecessor. They are nominated by either 
management or the union as the case may be, though in the case of 
employee representatives the agreement clearly stated that after some- 
time they would eventually be elected by secret ballot. However, for 
all practical purposes, this idea has already been given up. By and 
large, the union committee members, elected by secret ballot are 
Nominated by the union as employees representatives on the Joint 
Councils and Joint Committees. This ensures the representative 
character of the Union’s nominees on the Joint Councils. Each JDC 
has a Chairman and Vice-Chairman nominated by management and 
the union respectively. The Council appoints its own secretary from 
amonst the departmental employees. The quorum fixed for the 
meeting is 50 per cent attendance from each side. 

Each Council has an agenda sub-committee and a safety sub- 
committee, and most of the councils have, in addition, a welfare sub- 
committee. Every JDC meets оп a fixed week day once a month and, 
if necessary, more frequently. The advantage of keeping a fixed week 
day is that the persons concerned keep themselves free for the meeting. 
The Joint Consultations Section circulates for the information of all 
Concerned the scheduled time-table for all Councils meetings on the 
first day of every month. The meetings, which are normally well 
attended, follow the agenda drawn up by the Agenda Sub-committee 
In the light of the suggestions obtained from the employees of the 
department through personal contact. The recommendations are made 
by consensus rather than by voting. The Chairman, in his capacity as 
the head of the department, takes follow-up action on the recom- 
mendations which are within his powers to implement. The other 
items are referred to the appropriate authorities along with the 
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Chairman’s recommendations stating all aspects of the issues involved. 
When a recommendation of the Council is not accepted by manage- 
ment the reasons are explained in details. The secretary prepares the 
minutes of the meeting and circulated them among all members within 
ten days. To ensure their widest circulation in the department, copies 
of the minutes are sent to the employees through the various shift-in- 
charges. All the JDCs аге kept posted with one another's activities 
through consolidated summaries of the minutes of all JDCs which are 
circulated among all Councils. Copies of the summaries are also dis- 
played on all departmental notice-boards. 

The Joint Works Council has a membership of 24, consisting of 12 
management representatives including the Chairman and an equal 
number of employee representatives including the Vice-Chairman. The 
General Manager is the Chairman of the Council and the General 
Secretary or one of the Assistant General Secretaries or the Vice- 
President of the union is nominated as Vice-Chairman. The Joint 
Town Medical Council, which has a membership of 28, shared equally 
by management and employee representatives, has the head of the 
Town and Health Services as its Chairman and one top union official 
as Vice-Chairman. The Joint Consultative Council of management has 
eight management and eight employee representatives besides the 
Chairman who is usually the Managing Director of the company. Two 
of the employee representatives are the Union President and the 
General Secretary. Manager, Joint Consultations, is the non-member 
of JWC and member-secretary of JTWC, while the Director Personnel 
discharges the functions, of member-secretary of the Joint Consultative 
Council of Management. JWC and JTWC meet once every month on 
a fixed day for this. As in the case of the minutes of JDCs, the 
minutes of all these Councils also are given the widest circulation, The 
highlights of the Councils proceedings are covered by the house 
journals and other publications, 

An important event for every departmental Council is its annual 
meeting which gives a good idea as to how the scheme of joint consul- 
tation operates. This meeting is attended by all employees belonging 
to the department covered by the Council. Usually, the chief guest is 

the Managing Director or a senior executive of the company or a top 
union officials. These meetings which have evoked great enthusiasm, 
since they were introduced in 1960, serve as a forum for public review 
of the successes and failures of the respective Councils. The liveliest 
feature of the proceedings in the question-answer session during which 
workers freely address questions to management. These questions are 
answered by the Council Chairman or the concerned senior officials of 
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the company. The annual meeting provides ап effective means of 
direct communication between the management and the employees and 
help to satisfy the employees’ urge for self-expression, one of the 
fundamental objectives of the scheme of closer association of 
employees with management. The coordination of the functioning of 
various JDCs, though a big job, is necessary to maintain uniformity 
of approach and to give a purposeful direction to their activities. With 
these two ends in view,an annual meeting of Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and secretaries of all the Councils is held under the presidentship of 
the Managing Director. Here, all procedural issues are discussed and 
sorted out, and a stock-taking of the activities during the year is done, 
Finalisation of standard forms for recording minutes, preparation and 
circulation of agenda and minutes, drawing up of mailing lists for 
minutes, replacement of members and a review of the progress of the 
implementations of Joint Councils’ recommendations are the main 
items taken up at this annual function. The views exchanged апа the 
various suggestions offered present a comprehensive, if not total, 
Picture of the joint consultation system in action. An annual competi- 
Чоп has also been introduced amongst the JDC’s to have a competitive 
Spirit for better performance, s 

Based on the criteria such as the way in which the meetings are 
held; half yearly and annual meetings held or not; involvement of 
members and others in the meeting; safety and househelping records; 
Suggestions received, accepted and implemented; productivity and 
labour relations of the department and welfare and general matters, 
ete. a high power committee adjudge the best JDC of the year. 


Achievements 


The impact of JDCs has to be assessed on the physical as well as 
the psychoiogical plans. The number of useful suggestions made by 
pd JDCs and their implementation to some extent, indicate the 
achievements on the physical plans, because they prove that men on 
the shop floor apart from doing their duty, also think about better 
cee of work, technical improvements, safety, etc. all of rae 
"c contribute to improved production and proiio 
ili ан statement of the implementation of the JDCs шше оч 
of rom the date of its inception till 31st December 1978 shows that 

а total of 23,224 suggestions received, 16,207 or approximately 70 
Per cent have been implemented while only 275 or 1 per cent are 
ч The rest above 6,460 or 28 per cent have been turned down 

“Topped. During the earlier years of the scheme, the Councils were 
preoccupied more with general welfare and amenities than production 
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arousing among employees а consciousness of the need to improve 
things around them. The most positive gain from joint consultation, 
however, has been a Strengthening of the team spirit and the sense 
of belongingness to the organization. These two factors, more than 
any other, account for the harmonious relationship that exists between 
employees and management in this organization. This relationship 
has endured, withstanding many stresses and strains, When a strike 
paralysed the working of the engineering industries in the whole state 


respondents. 


Grievance Handling 
Another joint consultative machinery, which is in existence since 
1958 relates to grievance handling. Its aims at redressal of grievances, 
not connected with collective bargaining, of its employees at the 
lowest possible level and in the shortest possible time. There are six 
zonal works committees at the plant level and one for outside plant 
which at fortnightly meetings discuss the grievances at that stage. In 
case of non-unanimity at that stage, the grievances concerned are 
referred to central works committee and special central works com- 
mittee respectively where by and large all grievances are disposed off 
unanimously. The unanimous recommendations of all the above 
mentioned committees are normally accepted by the management for 
implementation and are conveyed to the agreed party by the Divisional 
Head through the Department Head. Records of settlement of 
grievances at the three different stages for the period from 1973 to 
1978 shows an impressive result. Each zonal works committee has five 
representatives of management including the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Committee and five representatives of workers includ- 
ing the Vice-Chairman of the Committee. The central works com- 
mittee consisted of four representatives of management including the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Committee and an equal number 
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from the workers including the Vice-Chairman of the Committee. The 


respective representatives are nominated by the management and 
union. 


Other Joint Committees 

There are also some other similar Joint Committees, for submission 
of their unanimous recommendations in regard to matters under their 
purview, as noted below: 


(i) Trade Test Specification Committee: For preparation of trade 
22 test specifications of trade test positions. 

(ii) Safety Appliance Committee: For providing safety appliances 
to employees. 

(iii) General Safety Committee: For finalising the steps necessary 
for prevention of accidents and good house keeping. 

(v) Central Canteen Managing Committee: For consideration of 
Matters related to management of the canteens in the plant. 

(0) Suggestion Box Committee: For processing the suggestions 
from employees and supervisor for improvement of existing 
methods/procedures etc. and for recommendation of awards 

Е to the suggestors. 

(vi) Permanent Joint Grades Committee: For processing of repre- 
Sentations in regard to the grades of the incumbents of the 
existing non-supervisory designations and for laying down 

.. Brades of the personnel of new non-supervisory designation. 
өш) Supervisory Grades Committee: For the above purpose in 

‚_ Tegard to supervisory designation. 

(vii) House Allotment Committee: For allotment of company’s 
| houses, 

(x) Medical Fitness Committee: For looking into the representa- 
tions in regard to employees rendered unfitfor duty in their 


existing designations. 


Special Feature Leading to the Success of Participation 

is a геазоп for the successful functioning of the plant oe 

whi я clear demarcation of issues to be discussed by various orums, 
Sh ds Strictly adhered to. Another important reason for the conti- 


n м 3 А 4 
ued success is that both management and union treat it as a dynamic 


im From time to time new subjects are added to the EA 
ihe Powers of JDCs are increased. The list of subjects i» E 
perfi St council—the JCCM discusses is impressive. It includes no mE 
`` ormance in relation to production, cost and manpoWer, but also 
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sales, finance and industrial relations. A recent innovation of the 
present Managing Director has been to make the union representa- 
tives a co-chairman of the Council for a year during 1978-79. It is 
indeed a rare sight in India to see a meeting attended by an equal 
number of top management and union officials which is chaired by the 
union president. Again, despite the pressures on his time the Managing 
Director makes it a point to attend most of the annual JDC meetings. 
Other reasons of success are peaceful industrial relations climate, good 


upward communication system, and progressive personnel policy of 
the organisation. 


Attitude Towards Participative Schemes 

A survey has revealed that more than 82 per cent (36 workers and 
40 management personnel were interviewed) of the respondents from 
both management personnel and worker categories perceived that (i) 
the jurisdiction of the joint committees are well defined; (її) the com- 
mittees get all necessary secretariat help for effective functioning; (iii) 
whenever there is any difficulty in the functioning of the committees 
joint consultation section sorts it out immediately; (iv) management is 
sincere about real participation; (v) participation has fostered better 
understanding and trust between the management and workers; and 
(vi) workers participation in managemet affairs has reduced workers? 
unrest in the plant. 

The success of the scheme of joint consultation in this organisation 
is the result of the hard work that has gone into its planning and the 
co-operation between management and the employees in giving it a 
fair trial. It is also no less due to the sense of honesty and sincerity 
of purpose with which it was launched. 


Participation at the Apex Level of Steel Industry 

The Joint Negotiating Committee for the Steel Industry was set up 
in 1969. This committee is now known as the National Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee for the Steel Industry as a whole at the national level. 
Apart from the national agreements with regard to wage and other 
financial and non-financial matter arrived at by this committee in 
1970 and 1975, it deals with matters of national importance such as 
the setting up the annual production targets for the steel plants and 
for the industry, standardisation committee and environmental control 
and welfare matter. The committee consists of 15 representatives of 
the workers and eight representatives of emloyees. The workers 
representatives are nominated through unions. This committee acts as 
а machinery for continuous negotiations on various aspects of the 
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management of the steel industry. This committee has played an 
important role in the growth and and development of the industry, 
particularly ensuring harmonious and peaceful industrial relations 
that have prevailed in the recent past. 


Main factors related to the satisfactory functioning of participative 
schemes in the two steel plants 

The foregoing discussion has brought out the following as the 
main factors leading to the successful working of the participative 
schemes in these two steel plants: 


(i) The formal participative schemes were designed by the 
organisations to meet their specific needs and introduced 
through collective agreements. Thus both management and 
trade unions have faith in the system. 

(ii) Proper ground work was done before introduction of the 
schemes and continuous efforts are being made for maintain- 
ing a good organisation climate for participation by bringing 
attitudinal changes in workers and management personnel. 

(iii) Both the organisations have strong recognised union and 
harmonious industrial relations climate. Workers representa- 
tives to different joint committees are nominated by the 
recognised union only. 

(iv) There is clear demarcation of the issues to be discussed by 
various participative forums and issues to be referred for 
collective bargaining so that there is less scope for overlapping 
between the functions of different joint forums and also that 
with the existing collective bargaining process in the 
organisation. 

(v) Participation ranges from shop floor level to industry level. 

(vi) Both the organisations have good records of collective 
bargainings. From 1970 onwards, long term agreements are 
signed at industry levels and this has reduced the conflicts 
over wage rates in individual plants. Futher these are machi- 
neries for continuous negotiation and settlement of anciliary 
issues at plant level. 

(vii) Existence of good and effective grievance machineries for 
settlement of individual and group grievances. 

(viii) High percentage of implementation of the recommendations 
of the joint committees within reasonable time. 

(ix) Continuous training programmes, seminars, outsides visits are 
organised for workers, management personnel and representa- 
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tives in joint committees for development of their skill in 
participative management. 

(x) Existence of special cells under senior managers for evaluating 
the functioning of the committees and giving proper direc- 
tion to the schemes. 

(xi) Active involvement and real interest of the top management 
in this system of management. 

(xii) Both union and management treat the scheme as a dynamic 
system. From time to time scope of the joint committees are 


increased and efforts are made by both parties to make them 
effective. 


Experiences of these two organisations have also revealed that 
institutionalisation of participative Management may lead to better 
organisation health and effectiveness. Further, any participation 
scheme needs proper clarity of objectives and policy, methods and 
programmes, evaluation and review for its success. 


Some Suggestions 

Some important suggestions are discussed in the following para- 
graphs which may be considered by the government, management and 
trade unions for making participative management a success and 
reality. 


Training for Participation 

All employees (both management and workers) should be briefed 
the reason for the introduction of participation and its likely impact, 
they should receive clear documentation and have the facility of ques- 
tions being answered. Training for those Management and workers 
Tepresentatives who are going to be directly involved in participative 
forms should cover three main points: 


(а) Basic knowledge of the philosophy, operations and intent of 
participation within the company. This approach should be 
intended to promote joint working based on problem resolu- 
tion rather than negotiating ‘conflict.’ Team development 


techniques in a workshop situation may be used for this 
purpose. 


(b) Specific Skills training to enable them to discuss and con- 
tribute to the decisions in which they are to be involved. 

(c) Contextual training—participation puts strains on and 
questions the company's traditional approach to management. 
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Op portunities therefore have to be provided for management 
teams to consider the impact that participation will have on 
them. 


The inhouse training programme of the company should be 
conducted by a joint forum of management and recognised union. 
Management while encouraging such forums need not be controlling 
the same. Central trade union organisations and management associa- 
tions should also conduct suitable training programmes for their 
members. Further, much emphasis should be given for the success of 
workers education programme also for which the trade unions must 
play a leading role and management should give encouraging support. 
Workers’ education scheme could be considered as an avenue to 
prepare the people and create a condition where participative scheme 
will be a success. 


Government’s Role 

(a) Government may enact suitable legislation in consultation 
with management associations/employers organisations and 
central trade unions for introduction of workers participation 
scheme in any industry employing more than 500 employees 
and enactment should have provision to give two years lead 
time for the management and union of various industries to 
introduce such scheme, otherwise it will be а statutory 
obligation on the organisation to start such scheme. It should 
be a three-tier scheme having provision for joint committees 
at shop/department level, plant level and corporate level. 
Government should give only а flexible broad outline and 
the exact scope and contents of the scheme should be finalised 
by the management and the recognised union taking into 
consideration the organisation’s internal variables and external 
environmental conditions affecting participation. 

(6) Government should encourage industries to initiate job 
redesigning, improvement of quality of working life, 
humanization of working life and such other schemes so that 
maximum number of rank-and file workers will be involved 
in direct participation methods at the shop level. To the 
possible extent, government may give financial support and 
provide other encouragement to industries for initiating these 
projects. Such schemes introduced in West Germany, Norway, 
Sweden and a few other countries with government initiative 
may be carefully studied for this purpose, 
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(c) Government should see that appropriate participative schemes 
are introduced in all public sector organisations so as to give 
the lead in this direction as the model employer. However, 
more autonomy has to be given to the public sector organisa- 
tions and there should be less interference from concerned 
ministries and Bureau of Public Enterprises in day-to-day 
running of these organisation. 

(d) А tripartite evaluation and monitoring cell should be 

^ established at the central level having representatives from 
Ministry of Labour, Central Trade Union, Employees 
Organisations. The cell should have the support of behavioural 
scientists and labour experts for proper guidance and exper- 
tise. The main function of the cell may be to: (i) see that 
participative schemes are implemented within the stipulated 
period; (i) evaluate the working of such scheme pariodically; 
(iii) give expertise to management and unions in the area of 
participative management; and (iv) carry out regular research 
work in this area to improve upon the functioning of such 
scheme. Labour Commissioners of each state with representa- 
tives from trade unions and managements may form a small 
cell at the state level to carry on the follow up measures in 
every state as per the direction of the central cell. 


Role of Personnel Managers 


Apart from developing and implementing progressive personnel 
policy of the organisation, taking into consideration the employees 
aspirations and needs and also the company's objective, (һе personnel 
managers have to play a major role for the successful working of 


participative management in any organisation. The personnel managers 
should take the following responsibility in this area: 


(i) development and publication of a company philosophy to 
participation; 
(ii) training employees to take part in participation; 
(iii) defining the relationship 
bargaining; 
(iv) streamlining of employee consultation; 


(у) development of constructive management and trade union 
relationships. 


of participation to collective 


Thus, Personnel managers һауе to play a key role for the success of 
participative management, Personnel managers in consultation with 
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the union may set up a committee to examine both the needs and 
constraints of: 


(i) company technology—its objectives and operational problem; 

(ii) management policies and practices and practices including 
systems of control and styles of managing; 

(iii) employee attitudes and expectations; 

(iv) Industrial relations processes and procedures; 

(v) external pressures of markets, legislative measures and social 
and political values. This will help them to design an appro- 
priate participative schemes for their organisations. 
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Developing People іп Small Industry 


К. SHAMANNA 


The Indian economic environment and the process of economic 
planning provide excellent opportunities for growth and development 
of small industries, From the point of view of providing employment 
opportunities, expansion and growth of small industries is of critical 
Importance, The growth and development of small industries has not 
Кері pace with the expectations and opportunities available in the 
country. While several reasons can be attributed to the inadequate 
growth of small industries, the lack of trained personnel and absence 
of systematic human resources development can be considered as 
among the most prominent causes. 


Importance of HRD 

This paper emphasises the critical importance of human resource 
development and suggests a framework for developing policies 
appropriate to small-scale sector. The model developed in this paper 
emphasises the need for integration training with other organisation 
policies which can promote a healthy growth of small sector, The 
small sector requires an adequate supply of entrepreneurs who are 
highly motivated to set and achieve realistic goals. The small industry 
requires people who are, capable of evaluating business opportunities 
and take appropriate action to make use of the opportunities. 


1. Develop people under HRD framework 

The development of human resources in the small industries sector 
provides some special challenges. In addition to managerial and 
technical skills, there is need for greater emphasis on entrepreneural 
and human relations skills. A single individual has to perform а 
variety of functions for which experts are available in large enter- 
prises. 

The opportunities for specialists are less and workers are required 
to perform a variety of different functions. The training and moti- 
vation of employees of a small enterprise require a different approach. 
Тһе effective performance of many complicating rules require greater 
sensitivity to environmental changes. In a developing country the 
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working of a small enterprise is also affected by lack of infrastructural 
facilities and supporting services. Further smaller enterprises have 
difficulties in acquiring the right type of persons for different positions. 
Available persons have to be trained and properly oriented to operate 
within the constraints of a small enterprise. 


Obstacles and Approaches 

Several documents brought out by ILO have drawn our attention 
to problems of developing people in small enterprises. The specific 
difficulties listed are:* 


(i) Lack of interest in, and lack of appreciation of, the value of 
training; 

(ii) Low level of basic education; 

(її) Extremely wide variety of technical subjects to be covered, 
together with a wide range of levels at which business manage- 
ment and technicai training are needed. This militates against 
the adoption of a common programme and requires a wide 
range of teaching skills; 

(iv) Difficulties encountered by small entrepreneurs in leaving their 
enterprises in order to attend training courses held during 
working hours some distance away; 

(+) Lack of funds to pay for the cost of training; even if training 
is provided free of charge, expenses for travel board and 
lodging while attending institutional courses may be a burden; 
even if funds are available, the small entrepreneur may be 
reluctant to spend money on training which, to him, has an 
intangible value; 

(vi) Lack of local training personnel in the numbers needed, those 
that are available often having inadequate knowledge; and 
(vii) The high cost of providing institutional training on such a 

variety of levels and subjects. 


The present training effort in small industry has to be integrated 
Within the total framework of human resources development. To 
be fully effective training should be supported by well developed systems 
of performance-appraisal, counselling and career planning. It should 
be an intensive part of overall approach to promote productivity 
through increasing individual and organisational effectiveness. 


* < 
e detail see: Human Resources for Industrial Development, International 
5% Geneva, 1971, pp. 140-41. 
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Some states in India have taken initiative in designing Entre- 
preneurship Development Programmes. The Gujarat State Industrial 
Corporation developed its first entrepreneurship programme in 1970. 
In this programme young engineers and fresh graduates are selected 
for providing a package of intensive training. 

The five day programme consists training in:* 

The need to achieve: Motivation to achieve has been identified as 
an important input in entrepreneurial behaviour. This is evident in an 
individual's desire to compete with some standard of excellence and 
success in performance. 

Risk-tak'ng: Involves an inclination to 


intelligent risks. While avoidin 
situations. 


Positive self-concept: Includes self-confidence, self-efliciency, and 
а positive image of one's own abilities and achievements. 

Initiative and independence: Showing initiative 
day-to-day behaviour. Capable of acting on one’ 
approach problems in order to solve them. 

Hope for the future: A tendency to look at the future with 
There may be dissatisfaction with present working condition 
there is hope for a reasonably bright future. 

Searching environment and time-bound planning: Not given to 
taking things for granted but searching the environment to seek 


answers to questions. Goals are time-bound with a desire of fulfilling 
them. 


There is need for initiatin 


taking calculated, moderate 
g both excessively high and low risk 


and independence in 
5 own. A tendency to 


hope. 
8, but 


g similar programmes in different parts of 
the country. At present, the Universities and Institutions of higher 
learning are not actively participating in preparing personnel for 
small industry. The government should assist Universities in develop- 
ing special programme to serve the needs of small industry. 


Present System 


The present system of develo 


ping people in small industry consists 
of the following features: 


(i) Providing assistance т training 
courses. The Governm 


“Бог details see Small enterprise development: р 
national Labour Office, Gen 


olicies and programmes, Inter- 
eva, 1977, pp. 77-78. 
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(ii) The Small Industry Extension Training Institute in Hyderabad 
has done good work in terms of designing courses and provid- 
ing assistance for building knowledge and skills. 

(iii) The scope for developing entrepreneurial skills is not fully 
explored. The success of the scheme in the state of Gujarat is 
an indication of the benefits and it sets ап example for other 
state governments. 


Developing people requires greater investments on the part of 
government agencies, While efforts are being made to provide 
technical assistance and financial support, the need for developing a 
comprehensive human resource system is not fully realised. The 
attitudes of people in many parts create obstacles for healthy develop- 
ment of human resource system. 

It is suggested that the ISTD prepare a comprehensive scheme for 
human resource development in the small industry sector. The agencies 
of the Government and Planning Commission should be closely 
involved in formulating such a scheme. The comprehensive scheme 
would emphasis the need for providing guidance in the following areas: 


(4) Preparation of job descriptions оп the basis of a careful study 
of the activities, responsibilities and performance standards. 

(ii) Developing and implementing performance operational system. 
The system which is suitable for a large organisation has to be 
suitably modified and small enterprises should receive 
guidance in formulating operational systems specifically suited 
to their needs. 

(iii) Preparation of Manpower Planning and Career Development 
Schemes. In order to attract people for small industry sector, 
it is necessary to provide opportunities for career growth and 
support applied research into performance problems of people 
in small industry. There is a need for coordinated effort for 
undertaking the studies relating to team building motivation 
and decision-making styles in small industry. 


The concepts or organisational development, MBO and Corporate 
Planning are equally valid with respect to small industry. Due to the 
size of the enterprise, the sectors may not afford experts and profes- 
sional guidance in different areas. At present a number of agencies 
provide technical and financial guidance for different small industries. 
These agencies are also supposed to promote small industries and 
encourage the application of professional techniques for improving 
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productivity in small-scale sector. However, these agencies have given 
inadequate attention to the task of human resource development. The 
following agencies have to pool their resource for promoting better 
system of training, manpower development, career planning, job 
descriptions, performance appraisal etc. 

1. Central Silk Board. 
. All India Handloom Board. 
. All India Handicrafts Board. 
- All India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 
. The Coir Board. 
- The Small Industries Development Organisation. 
. National Small Industries Corporation, 
. Small Industries Services Institute, and 
. The Small Industry Extension Training Institute. 
The above agencies should constitute a team of advisors to promote 
an integrated human resources development system. The ISTD can 
collaborate with the above agencies and prepare a systematic blue 
print so that developing people becomes an important philosophy of 
the above agencies. Even іп advanced countries like United States, 
extensive assistance and coordinate effort is provided by the Federal 
Government for supporting small industry. In India, the effort on a 
significant scale is visible. The effort, however, lacks integration and the 
missing link is the absence of integrated effort for developing people. 


The ISTD can provide the missing link and suggest a comprehensive 
framework for integrated human resources System in the context of 
developing people in small industry. 


оо 10 ол р о № 


Human Resource Development 
in the Service Sector 


М.В. ATHREYA 


The Growth Sector 

The end of all economic activity is consumption and welfare. This is 
predominantly achieved through the provision of services to the 
population. Even where “products” are involved without the service 
of the delivery system, the product does not result in welfare. It is 
immaterial whether the product is priced, sibsidised or free. Take food 
as an example. Food is produced by farms, gardens, poultries, process- 
ing units, etc. But the delivery system are provided by the trade, 
ration shops, Food Corporation, cafes, restaurants, hotels, hospitals 
and community kitchens. 

Consumption is not gluttony. Nor does it have to be skewed, 
disgusting private affluence, amidst squalor. We can and should plan 
for socia! consumption. Examples, are parks, museums, social forestry, 
priority sector lending by banks, low return investments of insurance 
funds, free or subsidised education, health, travel etc. Service is emerg- 
ing as the fastest growing sector. 


1.1 Economic Role 

The term “Services” is interpreted in many different ways and can 
cause ambiguity. In common usage it could mean the defence 
services—Army, Navy and Air Force. Or itis used to refer to the 
administrative or judicial services. But, in fact, itis a much broader 
concept, with a wide scope, as We shall see shortly. 

Services have a crucial economic role. They are the process of creat- 
ing value by building a bridge between the provider and the bene- 
ficiary. The value may be a private benefit, which is paid for; or a 
social benefit, which is free, or a bit of both, which is subsidised. The 
benefits may be food, clothing, shelter, health education, entertain- 
ment, culture, etc. 

Economic growth theory divides the economy into three sectors— 
Agriculture, Industry and Services. The services sector is less capital 
intensive, but more labour intensive than organised industry. At the 
same time, it is also more labour intensive than modern, mechanised 
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agriculture. In the advanced countries, less than a quarter of the 
population, somtimes as low аз 6 per cent produces all the food for 
the nation, plus some surpluses for export. In the post-war era, in the 
advanced countries the services sector has been the fastest growing. The 
recovery from the oil crisis has been led by new enterprises in service- 
oriented technologies like computers and software. 

In India, services like, banking and insurance have experienced 
rapid growth. But services have another го!е in a developing economy. 
Investment in education and health is a necessary input to skill and 
productivity. Village level extension services are necessary for raising 
food output and curbing population growth—the two most crucial 
objectives of early stages of economic development. 


1.2 Social Role 


Services also have.a very important social role. They help in reduc- 
ing inequalities of all kinds—regional, religious, caste, class, sex, etc. 
This is especially true of social services. They enable the individual 
from weaker sections to have access to the benefits of modernisation. 
We can develop and, in turn, become a catalyst for the development 
of this group. Further, people from different strata have to encounter 
each other in gaining access to the common services, and then contri- 
butes to reducing social distance. 

Professional services also have a similar effect. Those in Govern- 
ment service such as administration or the judiciary have to provide 
the service to any legitimate claimant, without discrimination, Those 
from disadvantaged groups who enter such services can make further 
dents in stratification. Those in private professional 


medicine, law or architecture will respond to any one who will pay 
the prescribed fees, independent of social origins. 

Thus, services, in themselves, have a HRD effect, They do it in at 
least, two ways—by first developing the individual and deprived 


groups, and secondly, by gradually changing the societal culture in a 
more democratic direction. 


services like 


1.3 Widening Scope 
The breadth and depth of the service Sector have been on the 
increase. Several innovations marked the industrial revolution. Then, 


innovations made an impact оп agricultre, Now, rapid innovations 
are taking place in the service sector. Let us take a few examples. 


(i) In financial services, we have gone far beyond deposit banking 
and life assurance. We now have hire purchase and leasing. 
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Banks are entering into project lending, merchant banking, 
foreign exchange, etc. Various personal and business risks can 
be insured. 

(ii) There are several categories of hotels, motels, restaurants, cafes 
fast food outlets, etc. 

(iii) Іп health, the range includes government hospitals, community 
hospitals, public sector township hospitals, primary health 
centres, private clinics etc. 

(iv) Professional services include legal, private clinics, etc. 

(v) Besides, central and state education, there is a growing market 
for educational and training services. 


2. Service HRD Experiences 

Modern managerial systems, techniques and skills have evolved 
and been applied more extensively in the industry sector, because of 
the dominance of that sector in economic growth so far. Beginnings 
have been made in HRD applications to the agricultural sector. The 
service sector seems to fall somewhere in between. We shall now review 
some of the HRD efforts in the service sector, including our own 
consultancy experiences. 


2.1 Financial Intermediaries 

A range of services of immense import for development are provided 
by the financial intermediaries. They mediate between the individual 
saver and users of that saving like industry and government. Banks, 
insurance companies, unit trusts, leasing companies, chit funds, etc. 
perform such a role. Let us take two examples. 


(i) State Bank of India. The SBI had grown substantially since 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank in 1955. The 
nationalisation of 14 other commercial banks in 1969, new 
social priorities in lending, etc., posed many challenges and 
opportunities to SBI. In 1970 the top management took an 
unprecedented step of seeking management consultancy assis- 
tance. The bank took help from two sets of external resource 
persons, One set of consultants was invited to deal with the 
organisation structure and the budgetary control system of the 
bank. The other group of consultants was retained to help 
with the training and development sub-system, with emphasis 
on facilitating the implementation of the reorganisation and 
new systems. The stress was on behavioural skills, organisation 
development, climate creation and accelerating career progres- 
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sion to fill growth requirements and succession gaps. A decade 
later SBI has gone in for full-fledged HRD based on the role 
analysis technique. The HRD philosophy has been extended 
to development of borrowers. 

(ii) Insurance—The second illustration is from the Insurance 
industry. Since nationalisation in 1956, life insurance is the 
Preserve of the Life Insurance Corporation of India, Likewise, 
general insurance was nationalised in 1974, and brought under 
the General Insurance Corporation and its four subsidiaries. 
In 1980 the LIC and GIC together set up the National Insur- 
ance Academy, with the mission of research, consultancy and 
training. These organisations have conducted various work- 
shops oriented partly towards HRD. The workshops have 
been different kinds—exclusively for LIC or for GIC or com- 
bined. The NIA has mounted more specific programmes at 
divisional level in LIC and subsidiary and regional levels in 
GIC. The attempt has been to tone up HRD climate, 


appraisal precess and behavioural skills, besides generating 
action ideas оп business strategies. Concurrently, LIC has 


been undergoing a structural reorganisation. The insurance 
companies have internal training departments for technical 
and some executive training. Some attention has also been 
given to agency force development. АП these efforts are still 
to be integrated into a HRD System. 


2.2 Tourism and Hotel 


There are at least three Segments in this service Sub-sector-orga- 
nised, unorganised and government. In the organised sector, there 
has been considerable emphasis on manpower planning, selection, 
induction, transfers, performance appraisal-based rewards, training 
and development. This has been the case with the four majors-- Taj, 
Oberoi, Welcome and ITDC. Some of these Subsystems are to be Seen 
in emerging groups like Clarks, Siddharth, Spencers, etc. The two 
major air carriers, Air India and Indian Airlines have also practised 
most of the sub-systems of HRD. The bigger travel agencies—Sita, 
Mercury, Balmer-Lawrie, and the several State Tourism Development 


Corporations, seem to be doing a limited amount of HRD. There is 
a tremendous amount of ground 


HRD needs of this far flung industr 
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setting up of the Indian Institute of Tourism Management. The Insti- 
tute can cater to the industry research and training needs. But each 
micro organisation has to design its own HRD system. 


2.3 Health and Welfare 

We have far to go. Even the elite hospitals have not taken adequate 
care of the aspirations and career progression of para-medical, 
auxiliary and administrative staff. In many hospitals, one can notice 
the paradox of equipment and medicines co2xisting with demoralisa- 
tion of doctors and patient dissatisfaction. The primary health centres 
need enormous numbers of competent human resources to reach the 
outlying less literate population. 

There are two areas for emphasis. Improvement of physical health 
through nutrition, water, drainage and prophylaxis is the most impor- 
tant first step in HRD for the masses. Secondly, coverage of more 
couples in the fertile zone is crucial so as to control population 
growth. The Planning Commission is proposing a coverage of 60 per 
cent by 1990, while the Ministry feels that only 48 per cent may be 
feasible. The task is primarily educational. 


2.4 Education 

While education contributes to HRD іп a society, the educational 
system itself is in need of HRD. Since the Second Five-Year plan we 
have escalated the growth of educational institutions. We first gave 
priority to higher education. The plan programmes included upgrading 
engineering and medical colleges, and setting up regional colleges, 
agricultural universities, specialised bodies like the institutes of 
technology, medicine, management, catering, etc. While providing 
education, these institutions have not been good examples of HRD in 
themselves. They have exhibited problems of falling standards in some 
areas, student unrest, faculty obsolescence and alienation of staff. 
Problems have arisen partly from rapid growth, political and bureau- 
cratic interference and shortage of resources. But lack of administrative 
competence of academics, divisions amongst them and a supercilious 
attitude towards administration and parents have added to the 
problems. 

There has also been some progress towards HRD. Many academics 
have accepted the need for updating themselves. We have seen summer 
workshops, seminars, conferences, colloquia, etc. for development of 
Faculty in their respective subjects. We have also had programmes on 
management for senior academics and administrators. There are 
Specialised institutions like the NCERT and EPAI and contributions 
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from bodies like the UGC, ICSSR, IIMs and ASCI. Most of this is 


training. Appraisal, counselling, planned career progression, etc. are 
still to come. 


2.5 Training 


Besides the formal educational institutions, awarding degrees, сіс., 
there are also a number of training bodies. There are of different 
kinds. Let us look at three types. 

First, there are internal training centres created by central and state 
governments. Examples are Shastri Academy, Railway Staff College, 
Income-tax College, etc. Many state governments have set up institutes 
for management and administrative training. One example is IMDUP, 
the Institute for Management Development, UP. The institute has run 
а 4 month certificate course since 1979 for the IAS and PCS officers, 
engineers and managers in state enterprises. It also organises short 
seminars and Workshops for top and senior executives. Some elements 
of a HRD system are gradually coming together. Five long courses 
have been completed, from 1979 to 1983. Officers are being nominat- 
ed based on identified training needs, and potential for future postings. 
The training increases their effectiveness in present roles, as well as 
the flexibility for future postings. In collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Personnel and the Bureau of State Enterprises, IMDUP can 
play a useful role in moving towards HRD. Political incentives are 
partly a constraint and partly a challenge, providing scope for job 
satisfaction. 

The second type of training institute is an industry-level set-up, 
Suchas the National Insurance Academy. Besides activities Гог 
insurance executives, NIA has organised trainer development pro- 
grammes for the full-time and part-time trainers of the LIC, GIC and 
Subsidiaries. This is probably the most important HRD activity of a 
training institution. It should be accompanied by appropriate policies 


of rotation between line and training assignments as a part of career 
progression. 


The third type is the int 
Armed Forces has its 0 
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partly because the top management has not given enough attention to 
the HRD needs of the centre. 


2.6 Public Services 

There are several components of public services—revenue, police, 
defence, judiciary, etc. In some of these, like the judiciary, development 
is mostly left to the individual, on the job learning and the passage of 
time. This need not be so. Some other services, notably defence, have 
taken concrete steps towards HRD, including role-related training, 
computerised data-based and performance-based career progression. 
Even they suffer from problems like shortage of officer recruits against 
sanctioned vacancies, problems in finding a balance between military 
and civilian officers etc. 

One example is Naval Dockyard which is a large semi-industrial 
establishment. It has absorbed over Rs 100 crores investment and 
employs more than 3,000 personnel, including naval and civilian officers 
and workmen. It faced HRD issues both in the project construction/ 
expansion aspects and in regular operations. A new matrix structure 
was created for role clarity. A training and development sub-system 
and a manpower data bank were devised. 

Another illustration is the Forestry Service. Pursuant to a request 
by the Swaminathan Commission on Agriculture, and an FAO Mission 
Report in 1972, many state governments took up commercial forestry, 
in addition to the older conservation approach. The concept was that 
the systematic development of some designated forest areas with high 
yielding, short rotation commercial timber species would relieve the 
pressure on the multi-species reserve ferests. The task was to be 
undertaken primarily by Forest Development Corporation. A beginn- 
ing in HRD was made with clarifying structures and roles, and provid- 
ing relevant training inputs. Training was both technical, such as on 
new silvicultural, logging, saw-milling and joinery techniques, and 
managerial, such as with respect to marketing, production, personnel 
and finance. The government have since then set up the Indian Forest 
Business Management Institute in Bhopal. Hopefully this will catalyse 
HRD systems in the Forest Department and Corporations. 


2.7 Professional Services 

As knowledge advances and new specialisation emerge, more pro- 
fessional services come into being. So we have not only the older 
medical professions, but many new services like consultancy services 
in engineering, management, catering, cleaning, etc. HRD in some of 
these services poses issues of recruitment, rotation from one scale of 
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operation to another as well as training of customer staff to work 
under supervision. Transfers between projects and sites and supervi- 
sion of customer employees are also HRD issues in technical consul- 
tancy firms like EIL, EPIL, TGE, DCPL, Dastur, Месоп, etc. 


3. HRD Inservice 


In the previous section, we have looked at the tremendous range of 
services and some of the steps towards HRD, On balance, it appears 


fair to say that the service sector is ahead of agriculture, in HRD, but 
well behind industry. In this section we s 


issues in HRD in the service sector, some 
some unique to this sector, 


hall summarise the main 
of which are universal and 


3.1 Universal Aspects 


HRD is, of course, relevant to all sectors. It is at the base of all 
development. Other resources, like physical and financial resources, 
can only be activated through the agency of human resources, HRD 
is such as an all-pervasive concept that there are bound to be common 
aspects relevant to many sectors. 

HRD aims at developing the individual, matching him to roles, 
both by developing him and the role, and catalysing individual and 


organisational self-renewal, А generalised model of HRD will include 
the following Sub-systems: 


Role Analysis, 

Selection and Placement, 
Transfer and Rotation, 
Reward and Punishment, 
Appraisal—Performance and Potential, 
Feedback and Counselling, 
Training and development, 
Career Planning, 
Succession Planning, 
Participative Devices, and 
HRD Data Bank, 
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Selection and Placement, 
Transfer and Rotation, and, 
Reward and Punishment. 


At least these sub-systems need to be designed well. But it would 
be desirable to design and implement the others as well. If at all one 
wants to go beyond a status quo bureaucracy, at which stage many 
service institutions get stuck up, the following sub-systems become 
relevant: 


Appraisal, and 
Training and Development. 


If high levels of performance is a goal, then the relevant additional 
sub-systems are: 


Feedback and Counselling, and 
Participative Devices. 


Finally, long term vitality of any institution, including а service 
institution, the remaining sub-systems become essential namely: 


Role Play, 

Career Planning, 
Succession Planning, and 
HRD Data Base. 


3.2 Unique Aspects 

Service industry has some special features, which call for particular 
emphasis in the design and implementation of HRD systems. These 
are: 


(i) Intangible. Service is the provision of value to a customer, 
without a physical product. This could create a lack of 
clarity about the tasks and erosion of self-confidence. So 
HRD has to create appreciation of client needs, and pride in 
the potency of the service to meet those needs. 

(й) Exposure. The service institution is much more exposed to its 
clientale. Even if the institution does pro-actively promote its 
service, the clients may take the initiative and beat at its 
doors. The staff need relationship skills and tolerance of 
customer reactions. In the case of subsidized or free services, 
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some customers may be arrogant in their demands and misuse 


the service, while some others may be less literate, gullible 
and timid. 


(iii) Size. To be effective, the service institution should try not to 


(iv) 


(vi) 


be perceived as a huge, show, monolith, in the face of which 
the customber is anonymous and insignificant. Conceptualisa- 


tion of roles is especially important. The roles at the environ- 
ment/customer interface need to be so 


service. Examples are the bank 


window’ concept used recently by stat 
corporations, 


Back-up Technology. At 
to be simple to understan 


designed as to enhance 
teller and the ‘single 
€ industrial development 


the customer end, a service has 


d. For example, air travel should be 
made easy, but behind it шау be complex aeronautics and 


computerised, real-time Teservation systems. HRD has to 
ensure that the front-end of a service institution understands 
the power and limitations of this back-up technology, while 
at the same time the technicians understand customer needs, 
abilities and limitations, User-friendly computer peripherals, 


isation of an information service. 


Service institution, like a consultancy, has to be intellectually 
a few steps ahead of its clie 


nts to be of real value to them. 
So, a research and learning Orientation is needed. The service 
institute tends to have a Preponderance of white collar 
Workers and executive 
complex. Besi 


5 з п personal ambitions, bruised egos, 
inequity, etc., rebel groups break away from the mother 
organisation and form new 


ation in planning and control of 
Gee. isibilin we Of rewards, whether psychic 
satisfaction, fame » Profits or upward mobility. 


3.3 Action Issues 


Fruitful actions for HRD in the service sector can be taken up by 
many agencies including: 
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‘Government, 

Leadership of the Service Institutions, 
HRD Internal Change Agents, and 
HRD External Resource Persons. 


Of these, the prime mover has to be the Internal Change Agent. 
Не has to act as well as catalyse action by others for HRD. So, we will 
there concentrate on the ICA’s role. He may consider taking the 
following actions: 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


Gv) 


Q) 


Familiarise himself with the conceptual framework of HRD. 

Help his top management in formulating a. coherent Human 

Resource Strategy for his institution, covering the approxi- 

mately 35 year's career life cycle of life-time employment. 

Under this strategy, work with his line management colleagues 

in designing the appropriate HRD sub-systems listed in Section 

3.1, tailor-made for his institution. 

Bring іп НЕР specific training for line managers, covering 

KASH for HRD, namely, knowledge, attitudes, skills and 

habits. 

Implement the HRD system in three steps: 

(a) Improve existing sub-systems like selection, transfer, 
appraisal. 

(Б) Introduce new sub-systems like, Counselling, Carrer 
Planning Succession Planning and HRD Data Base. 

(c) Blend the toned-up old and new sub-systems into an 
integrated HRD system. 


(vi) Initiate suggestions to top management that while the HRD 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(їх) 


intervention has an impact for Organisation Department, this 
should be complemented by a Corporate Planning System to 
enable Strategic Management. SM and OD pursued in 
tendem, with help balanced Corporate Development. 

HRD Internal Change Agents as a. profession, with the aid 
of their top managements, can also catalyse government 
action for appropriate supportive policies and programmes. 
In carrying out the above role, the ICA may seek the help of 
HRD External Resource Persons to a limited extent. Such a 
relationship should be on the process consultation model, 
with provision for training of ICAs and leaving the change 
agents skills behind. н 

Іп the design of HRD sub-systems, the ICA іп а service 
institution has to give particular consideration to the six 
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distinctive service HRD aspects listed in sub-section 3.2, and 
perhaps some more, which may work in a specific service 
context. 


In HRD papers elsewhere, we have argued that, ultimately, HRD 
isthe only development and that HRD is necessary to blend growth’ 
and stability. We began this paper by noting that service is the fastest 
growing sector and has important economic and social roles. There- 


fore, HRD in this sector can bring the most valuable contribution and 
make a difference to Indian and world history. 


Human Resources Development for 
Women in India 


SHAILAJA CHANDRA 


Introduction 

One of the most important requirements in the progress of man 
(and not woman) in any society has been almost universally consider- 
ed to be dependent on his ability to secure a suitable job in keeping 
with his educational background or level of skills acquired. This 
need has not been Considered necessary in the case of woman the 
world over, whose first place has always been considered to be in the 
home as a wife and mother. On the other hand, various international 
and national level Commissions and Committees have repeatedly 
brought out that in the modern world the role of women goes beyond 
the home and bringing up the children. Women should be allowed to 
share equally with men, in the responsibility for the development of 
society, and in the fight against hunger, poverty, ignorance and ill 
health. To achieve these objectives, imparting of education to women 
which includes adequate provision for professional and vocational 
courses suited to their aptitudes has been recommended time and 
again. 

Starting with the National Committee on the Status of Women’s 
Education under the chairmanship of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh it 
was recommended therein that public opinion should be educated to 
overcome traditional prejudices against girls education and that the 
Centre should assume responsibility to see that parity between boys 
and girls is reached as early as possible. This was followed by the 
Hansa Mehta Committee on the Differentiation of Curricula between 
Boys and Girls which brought out that education should be related 
to individual capacities, aptitudes and interests but in a democratic 
society it should not be related to sex. There should be no need to 
differences between men and women. The education Commission of 
the sixties while agreeing with these recommendations suggested that 
as mathematics and science are important subjects and adequate 
preparation therein is essential to gain admission to significant 
‘courses at the University, special efforts should be made to encourage 
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girls to study mathematics or science at the secondary Stage 4 es 
prepare women teachers for those subjects. This Obviously : E 
have much effect as in 1974 the National Committee on the tat a 
of Women while doing an all-India review, observed that most gir 
schools make no provision for teaching science subjects, resulting in 
lack of women teachers in these subjects. They also brought out that 
while many Boards of Secondary Education still permit girls to take 
limited courses in domestic Science, etc., at the school leaving exami- 
nation stage, boys have to take mathematics compuloarily. . 

It will, therefore, be seen that up to the seventies at the highest 
levels of national thinking on the subject there had been an unequivo- 


cal thrust on the need to give the same educational opportunities to 
girls as to boys but this could not be achieved. 


Review and Plan for the Future in the Seventh Plan 
While reviewing the experience in the Sixth 
Was prepared by the Ministry of Social Welfa 
on Women and Development has Observed tl 
curious dichotomy in the planning process, 
recognized conceptually as a distinct disadvan 
not been treated as s 


Plan the report that 
ге for the Seventh Plan 
hat there has been a 
While women have been 


the most progressive legislations for 
is a lack of access by women to infor- 

legal status about marriage laws, 
nd labour laws. The paper comments 
Oot organisations for women, and 
n the planning, execution and evalua- 
grammes. The approach according to 
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them has to be changed if the fruits of development are to flow to 
women and for this is firstly essential to consider women as a separate 
target group. The existing development plans perhaps often leave 
certain critical areas of women's needs uncovered as the needs of 
women everywhere аге not homogeneous. The approach, therefore, 
advocated by the Department of Social Welfare has been to identify 
Women's needs and to offer a package of services which cover 
financial support, educational opportunities, better employment and 

training opportunities together with advice on countering social 

exploitation that the developmental work is effectively beneficial to 

women. Special efforts would have to be made to train women for 
employment as teachers, health workers, drinking water providers, 

food distributors and workers in child care centres. Women workers 

would also be needed to devise production system to bypass middle- 

men, to set up trade outlets in direct contact with consumers and 

also to ensure their rights to sell in different markets. 

The Seventh Plan approach recognizes that there is an overwhelming 
need to have more women to ensure effective implementation of 
legislation for which trained women would be needed to spread legal 
literacy, particularly to educate women in labour and social legisla- 
tion. Additionally the paper has identified at least 9 Acts which 
could be modified to help them overcome discrimination and harass- 
ment in dowry, inheritance, remuneration, medical termination of 
pregnancy but for all this a large educated work force with a number 
of para legal women guides would be necessary at the urban and 
rural levels. 

The Working Group report further underlines the need to have 
proper institutional structure at the district and village level to see 
that the package of services reach women as far as possible through. 
women. The paper also seeks to set up a Women's Development 
Corporation to promote employment generating activities among 
women. While bringing out the need for social secutity coverage the 
paper has also touched upon reorienting training programmes for 
women to impart professionalism and give a new look. 

It will, therefore, be seen that if the above plans are to be imple- 
mented it would require a vast amount of women power trained іп 
matters like agricultural economics, cooperative management, law, 
economics, accountancy, publicity to name only a few of the activities. 
This necessarily calls for a thrust to be given to the educational 
content to cater to the need for trained women for all these areas at 
the district and village level аз well as the national level to oversee 
the coordination work. Before going on to the plans for Education 
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it is necessary to refer briefly first what is being planned for уоса- 
tional education. The report of the Working Group on Vocational 
Training for Women in the formulation of the Seventh Plan gives a 
heavy thrust to the identification of new occupations for women and 
organising training programmes to meet these needs. The approach 
paper recognizes that till now a majority of women enrolled in ITIs 
have been undergoing training in trades like cutting and tailoring, 
embroidery and needlework and it is now essential to diversify these 
to new emerging areas like computer sciences, entertainment, electro- 
nics, medical electronics, hotels and catering, tourism and para 
medical services which have a high employment potential for women. 
More publicity is sought to be given to the fact that the training 
offered in all the general vocational training institutions are open to 
both men and women and if there are adequate numbers of girls in à 
specific trade, a separate section would be opened. So here again we 
find that the thrust given in the Seventh Plan for vocational education 
for women prepared by the Ministry of Labour caters for expansion 
of Womer's training but it seems to assume that necessary educational 
background would be available. 

In the Education Ministry's Working Group papers, the thrust for 
Women appears to be concentrated on expanding enrolment of girls at 
the primary level. There is apparently no specific emphasis on 
imparting women's education to women to prepare them to certain 
job-oriented courses either academically to gain admission or alter- 
natively to get jobs. An overwhelming percentage of women seem to 
go in for arts courses at the graduate level. 

The University Grants Commission's Annual Report for 1980 
brings out that at the higher education stage, there are 60 women to 
100 boys in the Arts stream and only 4 women to 100 men in the 
engineering stream. In law there are only 7 women to 100 men and 
in agriculture and veterinary science 2 and 0 women respectively to а 
100 men. 

On the number of teachers employed in Universities and colleges, 
there are only 17 per cent women Science lecturers, 6 per cent for 
commerce, 2 per cent in engineering and technology, 1.7 per cent in 
agriculture and veterinary science and only 4.5 per cent in law. 

Working from the bottom of the ladder it is clear that т 1982-83 
the enrolment position of girls in the Higher Secondary 10--2 pattern 
has been only 96,000 girls as against 4,50,000 lakh boys enrolled. At 
the B.Ed. level the position is almost at par with 35,000 girls enrolled 
as aguinst 38,500 boys. At the MBBS level also the position appears 
fairly satisfactory with 19,021 women compared to 52,282 men. 
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However, at the B.E., B.Sc. (Engg.)/B. Arch. levels the position shows 
that as against 1,12,295 boys only 5,113 girls are enrolled. The position 
of girls enrolment is far from satisfactory in B.Com. courses also. 
However, for the ordinary Arts Courses, there are 3.82,704 women as 
compared to 6,56,245 men. One can therefore assume from these 
figures that women also aspire for highter education but an over- 
whelming percentage of them go in for the arts and humanities 
courses. Women are negligible in terms of percentage in science 
dominated courses and at the technical education level they account 
for only 10,996 enrolled as against 87,257 boys enrolled in poly- 
technics. The enrolment figures cited earlier do not appear to lead to 
any of the jobs or careers that seem to have been suggested for women 
in the planning process for the VII Plan. 


Jobs Open to Women 

Let us now consider the jobs that these women will be capable of 
once they finish the courses they have joined. During the Sixth Plan 
period the employment data among graduates was 10 per cent and it 
was predicted that if the the trend continued the stock of unemployed 
graduates is likely to be double, i.e., from 7,00,000 to 1.4 million. 
The total stock of unemployed graduates and diploma holders was 
1,00,000 as against the total stock of manpower amounting to 8.1 
million people. According to Planning Commission projections by 
1985 the number of educated unemployed would rise to 1.34 million. 
Arts graduates alone are expected to account for 4,50,000 of these. 

General arts, science and commerce graduates account for 12 out 
of 14 of educated unemployed persons projected by the VIIth Plan. 
Many continue with higher education not because of a strong 
academic urge but because there is not much else they can do. Women 
account for a large section of those doing arts courses and consider- 
ing that graduates among men are pre-occupied with securing 
salaried and white collared employment even with the choice of 
remaining unemployed this further limits the chances of women to get 
even the clerical jobs. The only two other major areas left are teaching 
and nursing and here too women can only be absorbed to the extent 
that the system has the capacity to absorb them. The Indian Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research made a study of graduates and 
technical personnel who were employed and the study revealed that 
out of 4,00,000 women degree holders, only 1,50,000 were employed. 
Of these 62 per cent earned less than Rs 500/- per month. Of the 
1,10,000 women graduates seeking jobs the largest number held degrees 
in arts and humanities and of the women seeking jobs, 95 per cent 
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were graduates in arts and humanities. 

Hence one can draw aconclusion that women cluster towards 
higher educational courses which have few employment avenues. One 
might well ask what is the purpose of allowing so many women to 
acquire higher qualifications if they are unable to contribute to their 
family income or general economic development. According to 
economic experts there isa social rate of return to investment in 
education in terms of the benefits it ultimately brings to society. In 
India, higher education for women is used to fill the gap of time 
before marriage. The college degree is viewed as an asset іп the 
marriage market notwithstanding the fact that under our marriage 
system more highly educated a woman becomes a more highly 
educated and consequently b:tter-paid husband she would require. 
That accounts for innumerable women graduates who use their 
education only to provide a better upbringing to their own children. 
In a poor country it is questionable whether such a private rate of 
return (children's better upbringing being one concrete gain not- 
withstanding) can ever be higher than the initial investment which in 
India is almost 95 per cent at State expense. University education 
is very cheap from the parents point of view as most of the tuition 
fees are heavily subsidized. Looking at the general improvement in 
outlook that education no doubt brings about one can certainly say 
that the private rate of return may be high but the social rate of 
return is quite different from that visualized by economists speaking 
of investment in education per se. Whether the educational system is 
intended to cater of only this limited end as far as women are con- 
cerned and whether exposure in a general way to education without 
any gainful activity to be derived from that education are sufficient to 
allow such vast allocations of funds is questionable, as no specific 
socio-economic goals are perhaps being reached in this manner. 


Biases at work 

What I am next going to say may appear to be wholly contradictory 
but it is only another sore thumb that sticks out in the Socializa- 
tion process. A few the women that our educational system brings 
out overcome the male bias and ultimately make it to th: employers 
table or the interview board. First of all employers as a rule are 
prejudiced as numerous studies throughout the world have shown 
because in a situation of unemployment on a large scale there is à 
natural tendency to feel that women employees have denied a bread 
winner from a job and their earnings will at best supplement а 
family income which is not the same thing as having to support а 
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family. Even in developed countries the world over there is addi- 
tonally a feeling that women lack all kinds of male attributes like 
the capacity to think big, not to be clock-watchers, not to регзоп- 
alize issues, not to get tense and excited and above all they naturally 
lack the capacity to work steadily in the face of children’s illnesses 
or domestic work arrangements breaking down. All in all it is with 
immense difficulty that women at all acquire a qualification that 
renders them fit to get а job. Even there all kinds of prejudicies 
present them from being selected or in being judged dispassionately 
while at work. 

Added to this phenomena is the phenomena of social and parental 
prejudice. A large number of parents, educational planners, adminis- 
trators, teachers and the girls themselves were interviewed in 1978- 
1980 in Delhi, to try and see when given optimum conditions why 
girls got left on the shelf so to say, in the educational process. 
Firstly it was clear that as far as technical education was concerned 
there was cut throat competition to gain entry into the engineering 
courses as far as boys were concerned but although many girls were 
eligible and applied when it came to the crunch of actually joining. 
the courses, in 1979 not a single girl actually took admission, in 
1980 two girls were admitted and in 1981 one girl joined and left 
and one did not join after taking admission. Ina number of inter- 
views which I conducted I found that the parents had discouraged. 
the girls from joining the courses as eve-teasing was a major worry. 
Supervisory jobs on a construction site or shop floor were further’ 
considered to be unsuitable for their daughters and it was felt that 
this kind of background would adversely affect their chances of 
getting married into a decent family. 

In another interview, over 20 officers concerned with the planning 
of technical education were asked about the role of women's polyte- 
chnics and whether women should join men's polytechnics their 
answers were generally against it as their conception of women's 
polytechnics was confined to vague ideas about interior decoration, 
beauty culture and secretarial practice. Placement of girls in. suitable 
jobs was not even felt to be a necessary part of the training process 
although in the case of boys it was considered mandatory to judge the 
effectiveness of the programme. 

The Principals of the boys polytechnics did not consider the 
women's polytechnic to be on par and had at best an indul gent if 
not amused attitude to the subjects taught there. As far as the girl 
students were concerned, 90 per cent of them did not join the 
engineering courses as they were not interested in that line and were 
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apparently scared to unruly behaviour. It will, therefore, be seen that 
given the best of conditions and most progressive of environment 
being situated in the capital city of the country, two factors could 
not be overcome: 

It is really questionable whether when faced with the above facts a 
discussions on “the admission of women students to all educational 
and training programmes on a Strictly non-discriminatory basis” as 
suggested by various Government Plans, is it all relevant. It is obvious 
that students have a vast array of technical courses they can join 
provided they have the merit to gain admission but girls have not 
increased their relative take up of technical courses. 

Coming now to the field of vocational courses for women, it was 
observed that ten Industrial Training Institutes in Delhi ran the 
following Courses: 

Electrician, fitter, plumber, mechanist, blacksmith, painter, com- 
positor, sheet metal worker, grinder, turner, draughtman, cook, 
steward, T.V. and radio repair, air conditioning and refrigeration 
service, and tailor. 

The women’s LT.I. on the other hand, gave training in fruit 
preservation, baking, beauty culture, embroidery, cutting and tailoring, 
dress designing. Girls joined each of the 1.Т.Гз for boys in small 
numbers but almost wholly accounted for by the trades of cutting 
and tailoring. That shows partially that the worry of polytechnic girls 
and their parents about being harassed by the boys is apparently not 
well founded because the I. T.I. girls would then not have joined the 
"boys" ITI's for similar reasons. However, it isa fact that they 
do not join the other courses and nor does the women's I.T.I. run 
those courses for the girls. 

Some years ago, the Ministry of Education tried to establish 24 
new institutes to promote "awareness of new opportunities and needs 
for women workers in such fields as social welfare, nursing, chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries in which women could be gainfully 
employed." The total out-turn during a single year was 622 against 
and admission figure of 2143, i.e., 38 per cent only. This shows that 
even Where specific Schemes have been drawn up with a view to over- 
coming existing barriers and introducing a fresh outlook as it Were, 
the schemes have not met with success. И is obvious then that even at 
the craftsman level which fails in (һе lowest category of skilled 
workers—two rungs above non-skilled and semi-skilled workers, not 


much headway has been possible in getting women drawn into pro- 
ductive work. 
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International Achievements 

Other countries have had these problems and have tackled them as 
best suited to their particular culture and level of development. For 
the sake of information and not comparison one can mention that in 
Sweden they have tried to effect equality of the sexes by ensuring that 
all students up to the age of 14 study economics, textile work, and 
combined woodwork and metal work. Schools have been directed to 
ensure that men and women will play the same role in future, that 
preparation for a parental role is just as important for boys as for 
girls and girls have reason to be just as interested in careers as boys. 
In Ireland a special programme to revise stereo-types text books and 
to make girls take up science and maths has been started since 1972. 
In Australia since 1975 the Schools Commission has advocated against 
limiting options to girls іп jobs and careers. Those prescriptions do 
not apply to us and cannot be transported into our conditions, 
Our problems of poverty, over-population and malnutrition are not 
even known in those countries and it is not really necessary to look at 
what they have been doing except to make us aware that even 
without our major problems they found—it difficult to do away with 
sex stereo-types from the educational system. Our solutions would 
have to hinge upon much more important factors. 


Recommendations in Indian Context 

Following are some of the areas which can be covered while 
planning for the Seventh Plan for Human Resources for this country. 

(1):Еігѕ and foremost there has to be a clear identification of areas 
were women would be needed to serve both in urban and rural areas, 
Whether it be as educators, trainers, workers or guides one would 
have to take stock of the women-power needed at each level and the 
degree of education or training needed to perform that role. The 
arcas would be quite diverse. In the rural context subjects like social 
forestry, rural co-operation, use of biogas, improved chulhas, health, 
sanitation would have to be covered. At a slightly more urbanised 
level a knowledge of law and its easy rendering to women desirous 
of getting aid would have to be catered for. An understanding of the 
practical side of implementing labour laws will also be invaluable. In 
urban areas apart from some of the above which are needed univer- 
sally there would be an increasing need for women science and 
mathematics teachers. Apart from that to equip women to avail of the 
new courses being considered for vocational education in the Seventh 
Plan a different orientation to their teaching and school curriculum 
would be necessary. 
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(2) After taking proper stock of the number of women who could 
be usefully covered, the educational process would have to cater to 
meeting those needs by revamping the curriculum to make it need- 
based for rural and urban conditions. General directives to have the 
same curriculum or to intensify the teaching of science and maths 
will not help as it has not helped in the last almost 31 decades. What 
would be needed is to have aptitude and need-based courses and to 
channelize adequate number of girls into those courses with an eye 
to preparing them for the vocation, job or voluntary social work they 
could be gainfully employed in, 

(3) Since general higher education is pursued mainly as a passport 
to white-collar jobs, one is tempted to doubt the relevance of the 
objectives of education. Studies should be designed to identify the 
objectives of general higher education and their relevance to the 
people being educated. 

(4) General educational directives are needed for the integration of 
girls and boys courses up to 10 pass level so that all children have to 
take the same courses related to home economics, industrial arts, 
childcare, architectural drawing and electronics. The compulsory 
attendance of boys and girls in traditionally ‘sex-appropriate’ courses 
particularly in urban areas would play an important role in breaking 
down to a considerable extent the prevailing occupational and sex-role 
stereo-types. Such a policy requiring boys and girls to take sex-inappro- 
priate courses at the elementary school level (such as home economics, 
sewing and child-care for boys and modern manual handicrafts and 
other ‘masculine’ skills for girls) would greatly help in breaking down 
social prejudice. 

(5) At the vocational and technical education stage/categories it 
is necessary to give encouragement to girls to join and remain 1n 
courses which are considered to be male preserves, This would only 
be possible if seats are reserved for girls and special scholarships 
are offered оп a merit-cum-means basis to act as incentives to the 
girls to complete the courses. 

(6) Recruitment policies need to be given a special orientation 50 
that there are more women educators in administrative positions. 

(7) At the college level (undergraduate stage) there should be 
compulsory courses оп the sociology of women and sociology of sex- 
roles to enable all students to be exposed to the problem іп an 
academic fashion. Students can then exert considerable pressure on 
-sexist educational systems. 

(8) Girls must be given the opportunity to acquire training which 
woule lead to their working at a saleable trade as. against household 
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and child-care activities only. 

(9) Recruitment strategies would have to include an open quota 
system for all jobs. Until now only a few outstanding women һауе 
been permitted to survive in any professional field. Their excellent 
performance has been the only reason why the deviance has been 
tolerated. No ‘average’ woman has been tolerated in the professional 
field. Reservation of seats even at a minimal level will ensure that 
women at least start joining the professions and Government is serious 
about the matter. 

(10) Auxiliary and sometimes compensatory strategies would be 
needed to aid the increased employment of women in job commen- 
surate with their skills and aptitudes. Special programmes for women 
with grown-up or school-going children (age group 30-50) need to 
be devised to enable them to enter or re-enter the labour force. 

(11) Within each work unit, working women must themselves 
organise themselves into groups to discuss employment and promo- 
tion opportunities. 

(12) The courses planned for women at the blue-colour level involve 


working on strenuous, dull, nerve-wrecking dead end jobs that pay 
very low wages, e.g. in clothing, food, textile and  beauticians 
establishments where the pay has hardly been upgraded for years. 
This as well as the effective coverage of the apprenticeship programme 


has to revamped. 

(13) Facilities іп the place of work and home like child-care 
centres, community kitchens, availability of cheap but nourishing food 
packets are also important ways which women can overcome their 
present sex-role occupations as housewives. 


Job Stress and Health Dimensions of Managerial 
Effectiveness—HRD Approach 


VINAYSHIL GAUTAM AND 5. MOHAN 


Stress is inevitable to the life of an executive. It has both positive/ 
functional and negative/dysfunctional effects on the work of life and 
job behaviour of an executive. It has significant implications on the 
health and effectiveness of an executive in the job. Hence it is 
necessary to examine some of the dimensions of stress and health on 
effective job performance. This paper highlights the positive effects of 
stress and mental health on the job performance of managers. 


Eustress and Distress 

The effects of stress can be better understood only if we distinguish 
it as unpleasant and pleasant stress. Physiologically ‘stress’ 15 similar 
to other, reportedly enjoyable, states of elevated activation (Froberg. 
Karlsson, Levi and Lidberge, 1971), Bernard (1968) differentiated it 
calling unpleasant stress 'dystress' and pleasant stress ‘Eustress.’ 
Stress situations are often the impetuses for adaptations and changes 
which are beneficial in the long run. Much of the human behaviour 
can be constructed as actively seeking stressful situations/challenges- 
As Corneille (1966) suggests: ‘We triumph without glory when we 
conquer without danger.’ The total elimination of stress could therefore 
greatly reduce the quality of life. 

The literature on stress distinguishes between bad stress (distress) 
and good stress (eustress). Distress is reputed to have detrimental, 
even pernicious effects; eustress, beneficial, even exhilarating effects. 
The beneficial and the adverse effects of stress are thus quite obvious. 
Greenwood and Greenwood (1979) use the terms distress and eustress 
to refer to the effects of stress, and not to different kinds of stres s. 
They also suggest that executives should Strive to so manage their 
stress levels and stress responses so as to minimize the distressing 
effects and maximize the eustress effects. 


Managerial Health and Effectiveness 
Managerial health refers to the physiological/physical and 
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psychological conditions of managerial workfore:. If an organisation 
is efective from the managerial health perspective, fewer of its 
managers are suffering from harmful physiologicai/physica! and/or 
psychologica! conditions than an organisation which is поі effective. 
The mental health assumes greater importance sinc? most of the ill- 
nesses associated with the cífects of managerial stress are psychoso- 
matic in nature. 

The literature on stress-related research is replete with evidence of 
the stress-related nature of disease conditions as: migraine, hypsrten- 
sion, hyper-thyroidism, arthritis, asthma, heart diszase, condition, 
peptic ulcer, insomnia and possible diabetes. These аге some of thy 
physiological nature called mental illness. Stress-related mental dis- 
orders none of which may be attributed to stress alone and ail of 
which may occur without appreciable stress, The common psycho- 
logical conditions associated with stress are dissatisfaction, apathy, 
withdrawal, projection, tunnel vision, forgetfulness, inner confusion 
about roles or duties, mistrust of others, vacillation in decision-making, 
irritability, procrastination, and tendency to become distraught with 
trifles (Schuler 1980). These were found to lower the eifectiveness of 


an executive. 


Mentai Health 

There is a growing body of evidence from studis; suggesting that 
stress has been increasingly implicated in the etiology of poor mental 
health and psychosomatic disease (House, McMichael, Wells, Kaplan, 
and Landerman, 1979). Poor mental health has consequences on the 
job behaviour of individuals. Hence it is significant here to examine 
the relationships of mental health on job outcomes. 

Mental health implies psychological well-being of the individual, 
mental health could be better understood by examining the broad 
criterion and its dimensions. Kasl (1973) has categorized the multi- 
plicity of criteria into the following categories: (а) functional effective- 
ness, (0) well-being, (c) mastery and competence, and (d) psychiatric 
signs and symptoms. The dimensions of mental health include: (a) an 
index of anxiety and emotional tension, (b) an index of hostility, 
(c) an index of social participation and friendly attitudes (versus 
withdrawal), (d) an index of self-esteem and favourable sclf-feelings, 
(е) an index of personal morale (versus anomie, social alienation, etc), 

Stress has been shown to be correlated with mental probleras such 
as neuroticism, tension, depression, irritation, and anxiety (Beehr, 
Walsh, and Taber, 1967; Caplan et al., 1975; Coubrun 1975; 
Gemmil and Heisler, 1972; House and Harkins, 1975; House and 
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Rizzo, 1972; Ivancevich, 1974; Margolis, Kroes, and Quinn, 1974; 
Sales, 1970; Schar, Reeder, and Dirken, 1973; Shirom et al., 1973). 
In addition, a relationship has been found between stress and low 
self-esteem (Beehr, Walsh, and Taber, 1976; Margolis, Kroes, and 
Quinn, (1974); stress and fatigue (Beehr, Walsh, and Taber, 1976: 
Cameron, 1971); stress and booedom (Caplan et al., 1975); and stress 
and resentment (House and Harkins, 1975). 

И is worth examining here some of the studies which have estab- 
lished relationships between mental health and job variables. Several 
studies (Kasl, 1973: Kornhauser, 1965; Gechman and Wiener, 1975) 
have shown moderate positive relationships between positive mental 
health and job involvement. There is some evidence that over 
involvement in the work role may be associated with reduced positive 
mental health (Oater, 1971). This may be assumed due to over work- 
load, pressure and tension in the job. 

It can be safely said from the available literature that the mental 
health of a person should decrease as one goes down the chain of 
command and where the job controls the individual. It should tend 
to increase as one goes up the chain of command and as the individual 
has greater control over the job. The higher the occupational level, 
the better the mental health. This proposition is questionable consi- 
dering the stresses in the managerial job. 


Although managers, in general have better mental health than 


non-managers, there are many sources of stress inherent in the 
manager's role. First, there is an intense competitiveness for top 
management jobs becaus: of the large number of aspirants in relation 
to the number of available openings. Adding to the competitive 
anxiety is the fact that the average age of top corporate managers is 
declining; and aspirants to the jobs must prove their worth at an early 
stage in their Careers (Levinson, 1969). 

A Tecent concept of mental health places the subject of managerial 
stress т а new light. The idea of mental health includes not only 
those who are psychotic or so seriously disturbed that they require 
medical and psychiatric care but also those who have a wide range 
of personal problems. These problems include such evidences of mild 
emotional disturbances as reductions in productivity and usefulness, 
excessive tardiness or absentecism, antagonism and hostility toward 
fellow employees or managers, quits, excessive complaints and gripes, 
alcoholism and accidents. A new dimension of mental health is in the 
direction of loss of effectiveness and inefficiency in the jobs 

Life positions and life script have a bearing on the mental health 

‚ of the executive. Life positions include; Гат not OK—youw’re OK,’ ‘I 
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ат not OK— You're not OK,’ ‘I’m OK—You are not OK, and T am 
OK-—Youwre OK.’ (Harris 1967). Steiner (1974) explains that a. script 
is essentially а blue print for a life courses. Becoming script-free 
a life of choices rather than following pre-ordained 


means living 
ased only on an ‘I am OK— You 


scripts; freedom from scripts can be b 
are OK’ position. For an executive living with a life-script, any loss 
of freedom to act is going to inhibit effectiveness, and will eventually 
manifest itself in term of stress. Greenwood and Greenwood (1979) 
suggest that by taking a healthy life position and developing a script- 
free life, mental health is improved and the ability to manage stress 
would seem to be enhanced. By taking a life position not conducive 
to mental health and living with a life-script would appear to 
exacerbate суеп small stresses. 

Health, energy and alertness are essential for the effective and 
achieving executive (McFarland, 1977). The effective manager guards 
his health. One of the causes of breakdown in health is excessive 
stress and tension within the work situation. Personal stress can 
injure the health of successful pzople. Indeed, moving up the 
managerial ladder of success increases the strain and tension. Vertical 
and horizontal job mobility together with fear of the unknown in 
newer jobs of higher responsibility frequently contributes to feelings 
of stress and tension. The effective manager with good mental health 
practices the skills of delegation, time saving and relaxation to 
relieve situational stresses. Reasonable amount of beneficial stress is 
useful for those executives who can harness it for achieving success 
in their endeavours. This calls for a better management of stress to 
avoid feelings of distress for positive mental health. 

The damaging effects of stress may show themselves in many Ways. 
Loss of effectiveness, inability to manage, aggressiveness, and social 
incompetence which disrupts others and adverse! · affects the com- 
pany'sstanding in the community are symptoms of pocr mental 
health. Todays organisations агг recognising the importance and 
significance of executive stress and their responsibility in creating 
conditions for the psychological well-being of their managers. Some 
of the ways this is achieved through include careful selection and 
placement to optimize the fit between the individual and the job, 
stress reduction training programmes and techniques which when 
administered carefully should help the managers to perform their 
jobs more effectively with less undue stess thereby increasing their 
ability to cope with workload and improving their tolerance and 

coping activities. Kornhauser (1965) very aptly highlighted the 
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importance of mental health that organisations should be concerned 
about today: 

‘Mental health is not so much a freedom from specific frustrations 
as it is overall balanced relationship to the worid which permits a 
person to maintain realistic, positive belief in himself and his purpose- 
ful activities. In so far as his entire job and life situation facilities 
and support such feelings of adequacy, inner security and meaning- 
fulness of his existence, it can be presumed that his mental health 
will tend to bc good. What is important in a negative way is not any 
single characteristic of his situation but everything that deprives the 
person of purpose and zest, that leaves him with negative feelings 
about himself, with anxieties, tensions, a sense of lostuess, emptiness 
and futility." 


Тһе Yerkes-Dodson Law and Managerial Effectiveness 

Yerkes and Dodson (1908) found that performance in mid-increas- 
ed up to a certain level of need and decreased thereafter, and the 
point at which the motivating force became dysfunctional came 
earlier for tasks of greater complexity. This could be represented as: 


complex task 


simple task 


performance 


need state 
Fig. 1. Representation of Yerkes-Dodson Law. 


Source : Burgoyne (1975). 


M o i law is said to be applicable particularly to the 
E ji of anxiety, stress and arousal to human performance. 
DA us useful to extend this generalization to the relationships 
between managerial effectiveness. managerial stress and task diffi- 
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culty. In applying this law, Balaraman (1981) arrived at the following 
premises: 

(1) A manager needs an optimum level of stress for the perform- 
ance of easy and difficulty challenging tasks at peak efficiency level. 

(2) Managerial efficiency will be lower at level of stress which are 
above and below this optimum stress level. 

(3) A manager’s peak efficiency will be lower at level of stress 
which are above and below this optimum stress level. 

(4) As task difficulty increases, a manager’s peak efficiency is 
reduced under lower levels of stress. 

Premise IV is an apparent paradox at it would appear that complex 
managerial tasks are sometimes accomplished at higher and not 
lower levels of stress. This paradox was resolved by Balaraman 
(1981) Бу modifying the premise IV to read: ‘Аз task difficulty 
increases, Type А and Type B managers will reach their peak 
efficiency at higher and lower levels of stress respectively.’ Cons- 
equently the anxiety, tension and stress levels of Type A managers 
increase with increasing task difficulty. 


Eustress-Mental Health Paradigm of Managerial Effectiveness 

No one is immune from stress, No management job will be ever 
free of stress and in fact this could be dysfunctional for the 
organisation and for the manager's effectiveness, growth and develop- 
ment, Even though objective studies are lacking, there is enough 
speculation on an intuitive basis in asserting some correlation be- 
tween the factor of impaired effectiveness and efficiency of managerial 
productivity and some of the stress producing elements of executive 
life. The depressed manager observed with feelings of helpnessess 
and hopelessness will be much less productive than the one who can 
keep his mind on his work. The level of stress experienced by an 
individual depends upon the perceived consequences of failure to 
meet the job demands (McGrath, 1970). The more important the 
Consequences, the greater will be the stress. When the imbalance 
between demand and resources threatens to produce greater harm, 
the stress will be greater. Thus, level of stress is a function of the 
Perceived discrepancy between resources and demand and the 
Perceived degree of harm that could occur if the demand were not 
met. If stress levels are too low managers find no challenge in their 
Work or their levels. However, when stress becomes excessive or 
Uncontrolled, it would be reasonable to expect that excessive levels of 
Stress could be harmful as it can cause or contribute to physical or 
mental illnesses and loss of efficiency and effectiveness in the job. 
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Low levels of stress can enhance motivation and performance. 
However, psochological stress is more disruptive than motivating 
when it reaches higher levels. Furthermore, this point at which stress 
becomes disruptive rather than motivating varies with the 
complexity of the task. Fore more complex, ambiguous taks, for tasks 
requiring thought, reflection, and creative problem-solving, relatively 
low levels of stress are disruptive. And if the stress persists for any 
period of time, the individual is likely to become demoralized and 
effective problem-solving is unlikely (Lazarus and Launizr, 1978). 

Beneficial amount of stress together with positive mental health 
helps executives to achieve the output requirements ef their positions 
with ease thereby aiding in peak level of performance. The optimum 
level of stress which is sufficient for a manager to achieve his peak 
efficiency with minimum of mental pain is considered eustress. It is 
important here to highlight that there is no standard level of stress 
which is optimal for everyone. There is reason to believe that each 
person has his or her own optimum stress level; it should be the 
responsibility of both the person and the organisation to try to 
determine this optimum. Every manager has his breaking point with 
regard to stress. The seeds of emotuonal disorder are there in the 
person and the extent to which it is displaced depends on the constitu- 

tion of the personality type and its stress tolerance. Determination 
of stress tolerance is difficult to posit and generalize for managers as 
individuals have different threshold points, from lowest to highest 
tolerance. Individual differences are of crucial importance as a 
moderator of the stress-stress effect relationship. A particular level 
of stress will not necessarily produce the same responses in the two 
different people, or in the same person at two different points in 
time. A high level of stress may produce only minor responses in a 
person m good physical health, but serious problems in some one 
who is "out of shape." Similarly, a given stress level may not 
produce the same response in the same person at different times; the 
person can learn to cope with a high stress level, e.g., through physi- 
cal training or through mental coping mechanisms. It is true that 
what one person finds stressful another may find invigorating. One 
man's stress can be another man's satisfaction. But there is ample 
evidence that people express more violent emotional upheavals and 
resort to more drastic defensive manoeuvres under very high stress 
than under moderate levels. Time and Gentili (1976) have cautioned 
that stress, in the long run, can have negative effects on performance. 

Some stressors, such as role overload and time pressure, have been 

shown to enhance performance (Andrews and Farris, 1972; Beehr, 
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Walsh and Taber, 1976). To an extent anxiety arising from stress 
drives executives towards achievement. It is when this exceeds a 
certain level that tress retards performance. It is not-worthy that 
some cf the best and most satisfying work that individual do is 
performed under reascnable stress. 

There is enough reason to believe that each person has his own 
optimum stress level and itisfor both the person and the organisa- 
tion to try to determine this optimum. Managers must determine for 
themselves their own optimum level of stress and decide when they 
are exceeding that level. The anxiety prone neurctic executive is 
more prone to the adverse effects of stress. than a normal executive. 
When conditions become sufficiently stressful than what a manager 
expects through his expectations in the job, the resulting tensions and 
anxieties may interfere with his effectiveness. His energies and 
thought processes may be bound up in efforts to cope with the 
discomforts of this emotional responses, thus reducing his ability to 
cope with the sources of the stress. The degree of command of the 
positional output requirements together with the control of the 
stressful events of managerial functions and responsibilities helps 
executives in achieving positive mental health. It includes effective 
coping strategies alongwith enough physical and mental relaxation, 
self management and life style management thus avoiding the adverse 
effects of distress. 

Application of one’s knowled 
manager to adjust his own li 


ge of the causes of stress helps the 
ving habits, his methods of work, his 
interpersonal relations, his use of time, energy and resources, and 
his mode of behaviour in general. The understanding of the nature 
and operation of the stress response applied to the manager’s daily 
behaviour will considerably facilitate choices which will lead to goal 
achievement and avoidance of failure and frustration—to eustress 
rather than distress. х 

А high degree of self-understanding and an understanding of the 
fundamental nature of stress response would also help an executive 
to arrive at a reasonable and realistic set of goal based on a set of 
sound values; in sum, а set of guiding principles for life free of 
unwanted stress. Such a formal and logical life plan helps an execu- 
tive enable to maximize eustress and minimize distress, thereby taking 
greater advantage of the stimulative and therapeutic effects of stress 
and avoiding many of the adverse effects of undue stress. A successful 
management of stress helps towards achieving positive mental health. 
Thus it can be safely concluded thai eustress and positive mental 
health are one of the potent measures of managerial effectiveness. 
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The foregoing discussion has brought out the importance of stress 
in the life of an executive and its implications on their health and 
effectiveness. Though the paper essentially highlights the efect of 
positive or functional stress for managerial productivity and organisa- 
tional effectiveness, the dysfunctional or negative eTects of stress 
cannot be viewed іп isolation. Hence some important suggestions 
for effective management of stress are discussed which may be consi- 
dered by managers, organisations and the various bodies instru- 
mental in planning the objectives, policies and programmes for 
optimum utilization of managerial resources. 

Human resource development approach to the management of 
stress for managers calls for an integrated and inter-disciplinary plan 
which when tackled with imagination, sensitiveness and insight 
should yield the desired results of higher productivity of managers 
and organisations, Stress management goes a long way as part of 
management development and improvement in the quality of work 
life of the managerial work-force. We cannot afford to gamble on this 
highly resourceful and productive force who are the pillars to our 
organisations and agents of our country's growth and progress. 

It is the joint respensibility of individuals and organisations to 
cope with unpleasant stress. Morse and Furst (1979) outlined a two 
step apprcach to aid the individuals. The first approach is behavioural 
modification methods through defence mechanism like avoidance, 
evasion, diversion, and preparation to cope with stress, and change 
from distress (a disastrous situation) to eustress (a rewarding one). 
The second step in coping with stress is to counteract it which is 
accomplished by putting the body and mind т а state that would 
relieve the stressful forces, This is achieved through sleeping, napping, 
relaxing, canned approaches of relaxation techniques like  self- 
hypnosis, meditation, bio-feedback Yoga, est and others. 

Some of the simple means identified by various authors to manage 
stress are highlighted by Mishra (1983) as: 


I Self acceptance II Skill building Ш Health Improvement 
— goal setting — Communication -- exercise 
— value clarifica- 
tion — Problem Solving — relaxation 
— cognitive 
restructure -- Assertiveness — weight control 
— friendship — Time management — recreation 
— Attitude — Public speaking — chemical dependency 


building reduction. 
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Organisational responsibility to stress management may be in 
various forms. Training and development form an important contri- 
bution as part of human resource development. Other than job 
redesign, job enlargement and job enrichment methods, organisations 
have realised the importance of stress management training since it 
contributes directly to the health, life quality and its resultant job 
performance and higher productivity. 

The costs directly and indirectly associated with stress are incalcul- 
able. But still statistics of illnesses related to stress, hospitalization or 
death of management personnel and the percentage of the cost 
involved as a result of stress induced or stress aggravated illnesses 
provide a base for comprehensive planning in health care for manage- 
ment personnel. All these cry the need for intensive planning exercise 
in the ficld of executive health care. If this is attempted in the true 
sense, we are definitely making a contribution as part of social justice 
enshrined in our constitution and development through higher pro- 
ductivity and growth. The Indian Society Гог Training and Develop- 
ment may take the lead to provide the necessary impetus in this 


direction. 
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Institutional Paper the Association of the 


Physicaliy Handicapped 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DISABLED 
(Problems and Solution) 


B. VENKATESH & THOMAS VERGHESE 


Introduction 

The objective of this paper is only to raise the issue of Human 
Resources Development for the Disabled Sector. The paper is divided 
into three Sections—Situation of the disabled; Review of Human 
Resources Development and Human Resources Requirements. What 
is attempted is only а broad guideline indicating the areas in which 
Human Resources has to be developed for this sector and how this 
may be done. 


Situation of the Disabled 

The World Health Organisation (WHO) estimated in 1976 that 
there were 450 million disabled people in the world and that 1/10th 
of the World’s population is disabled. It was also estimated that 
80 per cent of the 450 million lived in Developing Countries and less 
than one per cent of this 80 per cent received any trained help. ВУ 
the end of the century, it is estimated that there will be about 800 
to 1,000 million disabled in the world. Based on these figures it can 
be stated that the disabled are a very significant section of society- 


Itisalso recognised that in developing countries they form the 
weakest of the weaker sections within society. 


Estimates in India 


On the basis of the WHO report there are today about 75 million 
disabled people in India of all categories, though it must be said that 
no comprehensive survey has been done in india to determine the 
exact number of the disabled. Out of the 75 million the approximate 
breakdown is as follows: 

Deaf 

Totally Blind 

Mentally Retarded 
Orthopaedically Handicapped 


6 million 
9 million 
18 million 
40 million 
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Causes of Disability in Developing Countries 

In-the developing countries disability is caused mainly by malnutri- 
tion, disease in pregnency and in early childhood. The increase in 
the disabled population due to these reasons is augmented by a 
higher level of life expectancy anda lower rate of infant mortality. 
In these countries poverty is a major cause of disability and disability 
isa major cause of poverty. About 50 per cent of these cases of 
disability could have been prevented if trained help was given in time. 


Magnitude of the problem 

To serve the disabled in India there are very limited institutiona- 
lised resources. As per the 1983 All India Directory of the 
Handicapped, New Delhi (under the Ministry of Social Welfare) 800 
Institutions catering to the educational, training and rehabilitation 
needs of the disabled are said to exist. Assuming that each of these 
cater to an average of 50 individuals at a time 40,000 disabled people 
are being catered to, forming a little over } per cent of the disabled 
population in the country. To provide this type of institutional care 
for all the disabled would require between 80,000 to 1,60,000 
Institutions. This is clearly impossible. 

The outlay for the disabled sector in the Sixth Five-Year Plan was 
Rs 250 million out of the total Plan outlay of Rs 1,100 billion. This 
forms 0.023 per cent of the total outlay to rehabilitate 10 per cent of 
the country's population. 


Mainstreaming 
Тһе only meaningful alternative is to mainstream the disabled in 


existing educational, training and other existing programmes so that 
they are not isolated. They are also trained and educated at a much 
lower cost. 

“The idea of mainstreaming is not new. It has been there since the 
19605. It is also not suggested that the disabled have not been trained 
in open Institutions; some have but that was more out of accident 
thanas a policy because till the mid-seventies the dominant philosophy, 
policy and practice was (and to a very great extent even to this day 
is) to educate the disabled in special institutions. 

Integrated programmes are an answer which is in the tune with 
the spirit or the constitution of the country and in conformity with 
the rights of the disabled and a highly optimal approach considering 
the economic constraints of our nation.” 

“All human beings need to be accepted and need to mix together 
for obvious reasons. The normal will also benefit greatly, for they 
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will grow up with a deep feeling of compassion for human beings, in 
particular for those less endowed than themselves. This particular 
feeling is lacking in today’s world, where people lost in the morass 
of materialistic needs are unable to find their vocation in life. This 
feeling of compassion stems from the contribution at all levels to 
their fellow human beings. It isthe root from which ultimately all 
human beings draw their strength and purpose in life.” 


Acceptance of Concept 

“It is alowly being realised that training the diabled who are other- 
wise normal, ‘sequestering them іп special institutions far removed 
from the mainstream of life, is proving to be increasingly counter- 
productive. Secluded from the toils and travails of the larger society, 
sheltered from challenges that promote growth and independence, 
special institutions make the disabled strangers in their own milieu 
unable to cope with the ebb and tide of life in the mainstream. 
Normalisation of the disabled (as against their seclusion that was 
inevitable in special institutions) is being increasingly appreciated 
and accepted as a way out of this dilemma. 

This concern for the normalisation of the disabled has found 
expression in many statements of the Government of India. For 
example; a policy resolution in 1975 says 'to end any isolation of the 
handicapped arising from this practice’ the National Policy Resolu- 
tion on Education recommends the 'placement of handicapped 
children in ordinary schools. ..." The support of the International 
Year of the Disabled Persons provided by the United Nations in 
1981 also indicated the Government of India's support to modern 
trends in rehabilitation. 


Existing Human’ Resource Development for the Disabled in the country 
From information available the following teacher training pro- 
gramme exist in the country: 


Disability No.of Capacity Total Teacher Total 
training per Centre trained pubile ratio Disabled 
Centres per year (Govt. reached 

policy) per year 

E 4 15 60 1:8 480 

Dea 2 2 $ 

Mentally Retarded 2 % б jo 20 

Spastics 2 15 30 1:10 300 

Orthopaedically 


Handicapped — бы. A. ж " 
Multiple Handicapped — TT = T X 
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Inadequacy in Training Staff 

The programmes given in the table above are either by the 
Government or sponsored by Voluntary Agencies. The Central 
Training Institutions run by the Ministry of Labour train Trainers 
for the Industrial Training Institutes in the country. This trained 
manpower is presently being used mainly to train orthopaedicaily 
handicapped in vocaticnal tiades. The country has no training pro- 
grammes to train trainers to impart vocational skills to the blind, 
deaf, mentally retarded, spastics and multiple handicapped. Nor has 
the country any facilities to train in Community Liaison and Place- 
ment, Paramedical, Counselling and Management Personnel for the 
disabled. 

The Executive Committees or Governing Boards of the Institutions 
for the disabled in the country һауе very limited knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices of rehabilitation. These bodies are made up of well 
meaning people from diferent walks of life but with limited exposure 
to the requirements of rehabilitation. In 1981 a questionnaire was 
sent to the Boards of about 100 Institutions to find out whether they 
felt the importance of Human Resource Development and if so in 
which areas. Only 25 replied and out of these 25 only 5 Boards felt 
the necessity to develop manpower. 

Another study in 1981 indicated that some of the Boards were 
prepared to get their staff trained and expected them to be competent, 
but as Board Members they were not willing to get themselves trained 
setting the same standards of competence. In addition the Board 
members saw their position on the Boards as legal and not as Trustees 
exercising moral responsibility nor did they involve themselves in 
corporate thinking and deliberations. So, if trained manpower is to 
be made available to the disabled sector the Boards have to be 


enlightened through training towards rehabilitation. 


Human Resource Requirement for the Disabled Sector 
The aims of rehabilitation is to mainstream the disabled. The 


sooner the mainstreaming starts the better. Therefore, Human 
Resource Development for the disabled sector should focus attention 
on providing trained manpower to meet this aim of mainstreaming 
the disabled in childhood, adolescence and adulthood. So teachers, 
trainers, managers, community liaison and placement officers, para- 
medical and aid makers and councellors already existing in the 
mainstream will have to be trained to handle the disabled in the 
mainstream environment. In addition potential candidates who are 
presently unemployed could be trained to cater to the needs of the 
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disabled in the mainstream facilities. 

There is a desperate need to make trained human resource available 
to the disabled sector if it is to supply the labour market with 
1,00,000 (10 per cent of the total jobs available in the country) 
disabled persons every year with employable skills. Human Resource 
Development for the disabled sector is required in the areas, levels 
and for the categories of the handicapped as indicated below: 


Areas 
Main Services —Education: Primary, Secondary, Higher 
—Training for Employment and Self- 
employment 
—Management of Educational and Train- 
ing Institution and Programmes 
Support Services —Community Liaison and Placement 
—Paramedical and Aids and 
— Counselling 
Levels: — Policy Formulation and System Planning 
—System Management 
— Project Management and 
—Staff 


Categories of Handicap: 
— Blind 
—-Deaf 
—Mentally Retarded 
—Orthopaedically Handicapped 
— Multiple Handicapped. 


The Human Resource Development in these areas at four levels and 
for five categories of the handicapped would have to be made avail- 
able both for the rural and urban disabled population. Since 80 per 
cent of the disabled live in rural areas, the focus of training should be 
on making trained manpower available to the rura] areas, This will 


require investment in training programmes, The duration and content 
of training for all these levels and categories will have to be very 
carefully worked. 


Coverage of Training 

The broad subjects to be covered in the six areas of training pro- 
grammes indicated above for training manpower both for urban and 
rural requirements are as follows: 
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Main Services 


(i) Education-—Primary, Secondary, Higher: 

The objective of this programme will be to give additional inputs 
to enable teachers to cater to the special needs of the disabled in the 
mainstream environment. 

These teachers would be recruited for training only if they possess 
basic qualifications as teachers. 

The subjects to be included in this training programme are: 


—Special Education 
—-Practical Work in teaching practice. 


(ii) Training for Employment and Self-Employment: 

Like for theachers, the training programme to train, trainers will 
be to enable them to cater to the special needs of the disabled in the 
mainstream training environment. These trainers would possess the 
basic, technical and professional qualifications. 

The additional inputs will include: 


—Vocational training 

(i) employment, (ii) self-employment 
—Rehabilitation of adults—medical and physical. 
—Psychology of the adult disabled. 
—Matching disability with skills. 
—Adapting equipment to disability. 


(iii) Management of Educational and Training Institutions and 
Programmes: 

The greatest impediment in the growth of the disabled sector is the 
lack of trained and committed management personnel. To use even 
the limited resources that are available, there are not enough services 
for the disabled mainly on account of lack of trained management 
personnel. Many a project is shelved for this reason. So there is a 
need to train management personnel for this sector. People with a 
basic degree or diploma, preferably in professional fields, will be 
eligible to undergo management training. 

The following subjects will form part of the inputs: 


—Personnel —Marketing 
—Finance —Office Management 
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—Project Planning and 
Evaluation —Fund Raising Management 
—Production —Public Relations. 


Support Services 


(iv) Community Liaison and Placement 

All the Rehabilitation Centres for the disabled in India generally 
suffer from the lack of qualified people to place trained clients. 
Although most of the States in India have Special Employment 
Exchanges for the disabled set up by the Ministry of Labour, the 
percentage of the disabled continue to be much higher on the live 
registers of these Exchanges than those that are placed. 

The Ministry of Labour has reserved as many as 3 рег cent seats 
for the disabled in all Industrial Training Institutions. Few Industrial 
Training Institutions take advantage of this reservation for want of 
trainers who possess the specialised skills to integrate the disabled. 
The plisht of the few trainees who come out of these Institutions in 
finding placement is bad. The predicament is similar for those who 
pass out of the few Training Centres set up exclusively for the disabl- 
ed with the assistance of the 90 per cent Grant-in-Aid from the 
"Government towards Capital Expenditure. 

The reason for the trained disabled not finding employment is that 
few Institutions, if any at all, do any kind of labour market survey to 
identify in which areas skilled labour is required. So, systematic 
training will have to be organised to train people as Community 
Liaison and Placement Personnel. Their function will be to conduct 
labour market surveys and give feedback to the trainers indicating in 
which area there is a demand for skilled labour. The trainer in turn 
will train the disabled in these areas and make them available for 
placement to the Community Liaison and Placement Personnel. The 
degree and diploma holders in social work and allied Subjects need to 
be given skills in placement services. 

The subjects for this programme will include: 


— Problems and Potential, 
— Trends and Techniques, 
— Resource, Statutes and Management. 


(v) Paramedical and Aids: 


The personnel in primarv health care units should have basic 
knowledge about the causes апа prevention of all disabilities, The 
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function of the paramedical werker in primary health care units will 


be to provide referral services. 
To enable them to do this they would need inputs in: 


—Anatomy, Physiology, Nervous System, 

—Nutrition, Health Care and Hygiene, 

—Types of disability, causes, early detection and prevention, 
—Referral care and medical self-help for the disabled, 
—Residual ability and use of aids, 

—Stimulation, physiotherapy, occupational therapy, 
—Psycho-sociological aspects of rehabilitation. 


(vi) Counselling: 

One of the hardest aspects of life that the disabled have to over- 
‘come are the attitudes of people who consider themselves ‘normal.’ 
These people include parents and community. If the disabled are to 
be integrated in the mainstream, the first step is to enable the disabled 
to accept his disability and residual ability and secondly to enable 
society to accept him as a normal human being (a contributor and 
not a liability). This involves a transformation of attitudes of Society 
towards disabled. 

The participants of the five programmes mentioned above should 
have inputs in counselling. 

The subjects would include: 


—Building human relations—listening, understanding, responding 


and appreciating, 
--Empathy, 
— Understanding one's strength and developing them, 
—Understanding child and youth, 
—Counselling the suicidal and responsibility of the community, 


—Coping with the loss. 


(vii) Rural Development 
Personnel need to be trained in the six areas mentioned above to 


meet the requirements of the disabled in the rural areas. In villages 
the occupation becomes a vocation. For example, grazing cattle, 
bathing cattle and cowdung cake making. Vocation with employable 
skills would have to bz identified in villages so that the disabled can 
be trained in those areas. For example, about 40,000 tractors and 
2,00,000 pumpsets are being sold in the country per annum, but to 
maintain these equipment, adequate personnel are not available in 
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villages. It will be worthwhile to train the disabled to become diesel 
and pumpset mechanics. The disabled could also be trained to be 
spare-part dealers, electricians for pumpset installations, masors and 
plumbers for water routing and pipe laying. The disabled can also be 
involved in afforestation, goat rearing, brackish water cultivation 
activities. і 

The inputs for personnel in the area of occupational and vocational 
training for rural disabled will include: 


—Normalisation and Community Development. 
—Occupational and Vocational Training. 
—-Rehabilitation of adults—medical and physical. 
—Matching disability with skills. 

—Adapting equipment to disability. 


Тһе disabled in rural India are shut in their homes without any 
hope because of superstitious beliefs and ignorance about the 
potantial of the disabled. In rehabilitating the rural disabled the first 
Step is to normalise them. Normalisation means enabling the disabled 
to take care of their basic needs on their own such as bathing and. 
washing clothes, to lend a helping hand in running the home, engag- 
ing in activities such as cleaning the house, making tea, washing 
vessels. Through this process, the disabled individual gains acceptance 
in the family. The next step is to integrate him into the community as 
а contributing member by giving him occupational and vocational 
skills and thus helping him to gain acceptance in the community. 


Basic Imputs 


The participants of each of the programmes stated above would 
need to be oriented to the disabled sector and to medical aspects of 
rehabilitation. The inputs on the disabled sector and the medical 
aspects will dep-nd on the category of the disabled that the participant 
is to serve after training. However, every participant will have 
exposure to the disabled sector as a whole in addition to the specific 
requirements of the category of the disabled that he has to serve after 
training. 


The subjects to be covered in these two aspects of training are as 
follows: 


(a) General Perspectives 
— Orientation to the disabled sector 
— Special needs and services for the disabled 
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—Concepts of total rehabilitation and normalisation 
—Psychological and Sociological implications 
—Inter and Intra personnel relations 

—Social attitudes and counselling. 


(b) Medical Perspectives 
—Causes of disability, prevention and treatment 
—Basic concepts of disability and intervention 
—Nutrition and primary health 
—Stimulation, physiotherapy and occupational therapy 
— Medical self-help for the disabled and use of aids 
—Psycho-sociological aspects of rehabilitation. 


The participants of paramedical aids will not receive the inputs on 
medical perspectives as it will be a duplication. 

What is given above is only a broad spectrum of areas that are 
relevant in rendering service to the disabled. To what depth the inputs 
are given in the selected subjects would depend on the level of people 
to be trained and the period of training. 

In addition, inputs as detailed below would have to be provided in 
the training programme, depending on the disability the participant 
is to cater after training. 

MEME A а 
Disability Special Inputs 

Blind Braille and equipment for the blind 
Orientation and mobility skills 
Psychology of the blind 

Deaf Audiology and rural rehabilitation 
Speed and phonetics 
Language Development 
Method of teaching 
Psychology of the deaf 


Orthopaedically Specific learning difficulties 
Handicapped Physical rehabilitation 
Physiology of the Orthopaedically 
Handicapped 


Mentaily Retarded Deviations from normal development 
Mental Retardation 
Psychology of the Mentally Retarded 


The training programme for handling multiple handicapped would 
have to be a combination of the disciplines stated above depending 
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upon which category of multiple handicapped the teacher/trainer is. 
to cater. After training the participants will be able to: 


— еп у the residual ability and use it to advantage with suitable: 
appliances м 

—Modify tools/machines/equipment to suit the disability 

— Counsel the disabled, parents and public. 


Implementation 

Separate Human Resource Development Centres are not envisaged 
because of the enormous cost that would be involved. Like any 
activity for the able-bodied or sighted, the activities for the disabled 
should also be in the mainstream. Therefore, the training programmes. 
mentioned earlier should be introduced as recognised degrees and 
diplomas in Universities, Regional Teachers Training Colleges and. 
other appropriate Institutions. The Universities and other Institutions. 
run by the Government doing this immediately can provide the lead. 


Benefits 


The following indicates the number of personnel who can be 


trained per year for this sector in the mainstream if atleast 25 Insti- 
tutions introduce these programmes: 


Categories of handicap 


- 5 
Disciplines : 3 main зегусез-- 
3 Support services — 6 
Level — 1 (Staff) 
Training Institutions — 25 
No. of participants per batch — 20 


Therefore, the number of trained manpower that will be made 
available in the three main services as indicated above both for гига! 
and urban requirement would be 5x3 (main Services) x (staff) x 25 x 
20—7,500. If each of these 7,500 trained personnel cater to an 
average of 20 disabled persons, 1,50,000 lakhs disabled would be 
reached by one or more of the 3 main services dealing with education, 
training and management per year. The 7,500 trained personnel in 
the support services namely Community Liaison and Placement, 
Paramedical and Aids and Counselling will cater to one or more of the 
needs of the 1,50,000 lakhs disabled mentioned earlier per year. The 
number of people to be trained at the other three levels namely policy 
formulation and systems planning, systems management and project 
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management will depend on the need. 

Training 15,000 people per annum will ensure that atleast 1,50,000 
disabled are rehabilitated per year. This is two per cent of the 
total disabled population in the country. No doubt efforts would have 
to be made to train more number of people in proportion to the 
magnitude of the number of the disabled to be rehabilitated. It is 
recognised that such a massive task has to be spread over a specific 
period of time in a planned manner. But, a beginning has to be made 
immediately to meet this crying need. 


SICO’s Experience with “HRD Approaches аз 
Core of OD Effort an Enviable Success Story 


B.N. SINHA 


1. Introduction 


What is presented in this brief Paper is based on my association 
with an organisation titled ‘The Scientific 
Limited’ commonly known as SICO w 
Director since early 1970's, SICO, 
limited company since 
late seventies; 
‘company since 
the result of 


Instrument Company 
hich I head as its Managing 
of course, has been a public 
1911, but had not really done well until the 
the change in the growth and development of this 
1977-78 is perceived by all of us at SICO as directly 
our having brought into our functioning the HRD 
approaches—which Г like to share through this Paper with all those 
interested in Organisation Development/Organisation Renewal. 
Right since I took over as this company’s Managing Director, I 
was keen to take some radical measures fi 


or developing it, but was 
not too sure on how to go about the total Job. This is a company 


with its Head Office and R and D facilities at Allahabad (with 
Factories at Ghaziabad, near Delhi), and five main Regional Sales 
‘Offices located at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow; 


each Regional Sales Office has a staff strength of about 40 persons. 
Further there are eight branch Offices, 


2. How it Began 


Fortunately, it was in January 1977 that 1 chose to attend a few 
days programme at New Delhi, conducted by a Bombay-based 
Management Consultant. During the training programmes itself, I 


thought I had come across the right Management Consultant who 
could show us the way on how t 


step-by-step manner, Accordingly, 
help. He suggested that he could 
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3. The Emphasis on HRD Approaches Starts 

During his visit, he collected information about SICO’s statusquo, 
studied the current problems, had discussions and brain-storming 
sessions for identifying the strengths, weakness, opportunities and 
threats as relevant to SICO, and probable effect on various develop- 
ment strategies for SICO's development. Right from the start, I 
could see that the Consultancy was inclined to lay a whole lot of 
emphasis on treating the Human Resource as Human Resource 
System (HRS), rather than a mere personnel function. He carried a 
strong conviction (though, much to the initial displeasure and dis- 
agreement of my managerial personnel), that the responsibilities and 
Human Resource performance relate to: people, the systems (more 
importantly HRD system); the inter-personal/inter-group processes 
in the total organisation; attention paid to developing people and 
their competence; designing of HRD Systems and procedures on the 
basis of process values to reduce human wastage; and very impor- 
tantly to the conviction that what primarily motivates the Human 
Resource is not money but challenges/achievement, recognition, 
participation and opportunity for personal development. SICO had 
a competent Personnel Manager but Г saw that the new approach 
now being recommended by the Consultant was different from the 
conventional Personnel Management approach which we had been 
following in the past. 


4. Training and the Organisational Diagnosis Nearly Simultaneously 

On our Management Consultant's recommendation we made a 
start with training. During April-December 1977, we had a number 
of training programmes conducted by him at the Head Office, 
Factories and the Regional Offices; these were not meant only for 
me, Directors and Managers, but for various levels of employees, 
down to the shop floor workers, drivers and the like. І ат glad to 
say that in fact all these years since 1977 until now, Manpower 
Development has been a way of life at SICO. I am proud of the fact 
that a beginning in Manpower Development was made by me person- 
ally attending not only the New Delhi Programme referred to above, 
but in fact every programme meant for Senior Managers all through 
these seven years. 

These programmes/workshops ‘vere for appropriate groups, on 
subjects like; Organisational and Managerial Effectiveness; OD; MBO; 
Management of differences/conflicts; inter-personal effectiveness; 
Effective Time Management; Employees Performance System and 
other HRD Systems; Effective Leadership Styles; Effective Produc- 
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tion Supervision; The human factor in selling—and the like. Apart 
from these, some unconventional programmes were also conducted 
by him, which were found by the participants very rewarding. These 
were: 


Programme For whom 


— Programme for Busy Executives’ — For the wives of 
Wives (or: How to multiply 
your husband’s enlightened 
success—as also your own). 

— Workers Development Programme 
(This was mainly on Attitude 
Development Programme). 


our executives. 


— For Shop-floor 
workers, drivers, 
security guards 


etc. 
— Performance Improvement — For PA's/Stenos 
Programme for Personal etc. 


Secretaries/Personal Assistants/ 


Stenos (or: How to multiply your 
boss's effectiveness), 


— Japanese Management—Some 


— For executives at 
Lessons for Indian Managers. 


varicus levels. 


Additionally, at our Annual Sales Meeti 
between groups and executives Were convened by the Consultant. 
Inter-personal and Organisation Mirroring exercises were also used. 
Questionnaires and face-to-face interviews with executives/others 
were frequently used with the objective of obtaining a quick reading 
on the culture/tone of the organisation, as also for team-building 
within certain units (and inter-unit basis). SICO's personnel were 
continuously reminded that these development inputs would involve 
developing a climate which would be conducive not only from the 
angle of their personal managerial effectiveness, but also for develop- 
ing self-renewing mechanisms in SICO so that we shall be able to 
evolve relevant inter-personal/organisational processes for overall 
effectiveness. The relationship between SICO and its Consultant has 
always been of a family-doctor kind. On a continuing basis over the 
years he has been observing SICO people, their inter-personal 
processes, and on basis of these observations giving appropriate 
inputs through various problem solving meetings at diferent organisa- 
tional levels coupled with a whole уагігіу of OD interventions from 
time to time, Our emphasis was on moving the organisation from 
"what is’ to ‘what should b2? Before long, at SICO, we had all 


ngs, confrontation meetings 
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learned on how to focus ourselves on real problems rather than on 
abstract one—and how to confront the same together. 

As the training activity was going on, the Management Consultant 
was spending time also on: recognising the SICO problems on an 
in-depth basis; collecting data, analysing the same and diagnosing; 
interpreting it and giving feedback to me and others concerned; 
developing the ‘change’ strategies; evolving appropriate OD inter- 
ventions; measuring and evaluating the results and so on. 


5. MBO as an HRD System 
It was in December 1977, that а five day all India seminar for 


SICO Managers was conducted by our Management Consultant on 
‘Management by Objectives’ (MBO) at New Delhi to explain the 
detailed mechanics and modalities of MBO inplementatioa, 45 also 
the SICO Manager's responsibilities in making MBO a success. It 
was emphasized that we shall pursue MBO as an HRD System 
rather than as a mere budgeting or goal setting exercise. 

During this seminar and during the next three months, bulk of the 
time was spent on identifying Corporate Key Effectiveness areas and 
оп preparing the draft Management Guides for every Manager. One 
thing particularly worth mentioning here is that all of us together as 
а starting point, spent quite а bit of time on identifying our 
“Mission” of business, since it is important that from “Mission” of 
business should follow ‘Goals’ and from ‘Goals’ the ‘Corporate 
Objectives’ and from ‘Corporate Objectives,’ the objectives and tasks 
of Managers. To some, it may look like very simple to visualise the 
Mission of business, since one may easily say that it is to make 
money. To us, frankly speaking, it appears like someone saying that 
the mission of life is to make money. Please forgive me if it appears 
to you to be rather too ideological. After a lot of discussion, We 


identified our ‘Mission of Business’ as follows: 


BE A VIBRANT ORGANISATION SET ON 


(i) Contributing to the Scientific and Technical Progress 


of the Country. 
(ii) Keeping its Customers and Employees Satisfied in Times 
of Service, Work-Reward (Both Tangible and Intangible). 
e Return on Investment to Shareholders. 


tiii) Giving Adequat: 


| 
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Taking cue from our mission of business, we finally came to 
defining our “Corporate Key Effectiveness Areas" as: 


(i) Sales Volume; 
(ii) Yield on Capital; 
(iii) Organisation Development and Development of Manpower to 
full potential; 
(iv) Cash flow; 
(v) After-sales service; 
(vi) New products; 
(vii) Indigenous products (Volume and Productivity); 
(viii) Corporate image and Community Service (This particular one 
was added by us in 1981-82). 

Let me mention that the main motivating factor for me and my 
colleagues for choosing our "Mission" of business, as mentioned 
above, was the simple truism that in the changing scenario of the 
world (including India) in terms of employee expectations; it is futile 
to expect employees contribute their best if the net benefit is meant 
only for the owners; they would much rather give of their very best 
if the cause is nobler than merely enriching the company and its 
owners. 


It was repeatedly emphasised at all levels that MBO was nothing, 
but to: 


— establish goals and objectives for their areas of 

— set standards for measurement of 
goals and objectives ; 

— conduct these measurements 
determine progress. 


responsibilities; 
performance against these 


periodically as appropriate, to 


Based on this the objectives were put down on paper, refined and 
then documented. Thus, everybody had his Management Guide which 
contained his objectives in the written form alongwith period and 
mode of measurement of these objectives. 

One thing which we particularly kept in view was that the 
Managers, while setting their objectives еуегу year must focus their 
attention not on the routine objectives but on problem-solving and 
innovative objectives—since, for any organisation engaged in sophisti- 
cated scientific instruments (including us), "Development" is primary. 
We at SICO have been sure that our abili 


ty to innovate depends in a 
large measure upon our managers at every level. And, hence we have 
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always insisted that they should set objectives in the problem-solving 
and innovative areas, with special reference to those haying strong 
interface with people and people motivation. 

Having once decided to implement MBO purely as an HRD 
approach, it was easier for us to focus our effort on generation of 
an ‘enabling’ environment, enhancing the performing skills of people 
and building up HRD linkage with technology, structure, procedures 
and so on. ; 

Ever since 1977, we have been operating on MBO and һауе found 
it of tremendous consequence. It has helped us not only in achieving 
the annual growth rate which we could never have thought of achiev- 
ing but has also strengthened our organisation as a whole through 
enabling us to evolve: concentration on right things; consultation for 
involvement; agreement for commitment; more pragmatic. Organisa- 
tion structure; better aligning of authority, responsibility and account- 
ability; improved leadership from a boss with his sight more clearly 
set; improved organisational communication; removal of gaps and 
overlaps regarding job coverage; improved identification of training 
needs; accelerated management development, etc. 


6. The Multiple Therapy: Other HRD Approaches 

Just the time when we launched on MBO, we also launched other 
HRD systems namely, Employees performance Appraisal System, 
Employee Suggestion System, New Employee Induction System, SICO 
News letter (Monthly), "Orbit" (Quarterly journal), etc. Equally 
well, we modernised our selection procedures and more particularly 
for executive selection. 

Of all the HRD Systems/Approaches, I must confess the most 
crucial and productive one as per my experience is Employee Perfor- 
mance Appraisal System. Performance appraisal lies at the heart of 
motivation, because it is through the appraisal interview that the 
employee receives feedback from his superior regarding job perform- 
ance; also, goals are set in relation to the feedback, problems that 
get surfaced are resolved through superior/employee discussion and 
financial/non-financial rewards can be given based on the quality of 
performance. We have been having an extremely well designed and 
well implemented Employee Performance Appraisal System since 
1978, and I must say that it has been an extremely rewarding experi- 
ence for all of us at SICO to use it, duly modifying it from time to 
time. Employees feel that: it has given them an opportunity for 
knowing in a systematic manner what their superiors think about 
their performance; it has given them an opportunity for self-develop- 
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ment through formal performance counselling; it has met the psycho- 
logical needs in terms of knowing how well or otherwise they are 
performing; it has provided them a fair and systematic criterion for 
salary increases, promotion, transfer or the like; has helped them in 
identifying their own training needs and of others and helped in 
group development; has developed the human relaticns skills of the 
appraisers themselves;—and most importantly developed the entire 
organisation. 

Fortunately, right from the beginning of the OD movement at 

SICO, it was highlighted to us by our Consultant that the appraisal 
format was a-tiny part of the overall Appraisal System, the more 
important components being: the educational inputs given by the 
Consultant and our managerial personnel at various levels all through 
the organisation to generate a certain sense of belonging for this 
system in the mind of SICO Personnel; the readiness to keep on 
modifying the appraisal format/system in line with the developing 
inter-personal openness; the performance counselling process, the 
supporting documents like ‘Detailed Guidelines Booklet,’ ‘Illustrative 
list of training programmes’ for use of Appraisees, Appraisers and 
Reviewers; Systems of linking of performance yield with employee 
compensation; system for following Up on suggestions given by 
Appraisees, Appraisers and Reviewers in the Appraisal Reports for 
organisational improvement—and implementing the same as fast as 
possible, 

Equally powerful has been our Employee Suggestion System, imple- 
mented throughout SICO (including HO, Factories, Regional Offices, 
сіс.). This as revealed by the periodical ‘HRD Systems Appraisal,’ is 
seen by our employees: as a strong stimulant for them to think about 
their job, to give employees a chance to be heard, gain recognition 
and job satisfaction and to feel as part of SICO; a two-way com- 
munication of understanding between Management and employees; 
and as an important Instrument to discover potential talent for 
promotion; as also to improve employer-employee relations, 

Presently SICO is in the process of implementing another tool of 
the HRD system, i.e. Етр!оуеез Induction System aimed at orienting 
the new employees to the o-ganisation as quickly as possible and to: 
Build job-satisfaction; prevent mis-information; and give speedy 
confidence to new employees. 

One of the most rewarding experiences for SICO personnel has 
been the follow-up action on training, taken by the Consultant and 
SICO Personnel jointly. The Consultant has been continually holding 
individual discussion with each ex-participant after the training; there 
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have been Self-Development Forums at every major activity centre 
which would meet once a fortnight/month for about 14 hours each 
time; at each such meeting 10-20 persons on a voluntary basis would 
discuss matters relating to organisation development/self-development. 

Also, task-forces Committees have been formed for subjects/aspects 
closely concerning the effectiveness of the organisation as a whole. 

As per organisational needs organisation structure had been modi- 
fied from time to time. 

It is very natural that while our “ОО through HRD Арргоасһев” 
was solving many problems, some other problems were cropping up 
from time to time. These problems could be solved very fruitfuily 
through helping the employees develop as fast as the organisation 
was developing; increasing employee commitment to the organisation 
through investment іп their development; promoting collaboration 
and team-spirit by establishing a climate of mutuality, trust and 
interdependence; top level commitment tackling, with the help of 
our Consultant, the performance and potential appraisal issues; 
involving every employee of the organisation with SICO's progress; 
appropriate management of salaries/rewards and so on. 


7. Fundamentals Clung to 
Of course, all through this OD effort, we made it a point not to 


lose sight of some fundamentals like: the need to respect people as 
individuals; sensitivity to employee needs; positive listening, availability 
of managers to juniors for discussion on issues including personal 
grievances; open-door policy, in general; lot of multi-dimensional 
contact between managers and their juniors during and after the 
working hours; continuously endeavouring to enable employees to 
achieve their personal goals; employee involvement; in fact involving 
even the employees’ families; employee job-rotation, though on 
selective basis; managers spending a lot of time with low performers: 
continuous tapping of employees morale through employee interviews 
etc.; promoting employees internally as far as possible rather than 


recruit from outside—and the like. 


8. How It Helped Us 
I am proud of the fact that all employees at SICO (irrespective of 


level); SICO's internal change facilitators, the Management Consulant 
and myself have worked since 1977 until now like an excellent team. 
The result of this whole effort can be summarised as: a sense of 
Optimism and faith among the employees; noticeable sense of team- 
Play in planning, performance and discipline in short, a sharing of 
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responsibility; a certain tolerance among seniors for non-conforming 
thinking and behaviour on part of juniors; much better human 
relationships; healthy competition among individuals and divisional 
officers in the direction of the commonly shared goal; willingness on 
part of people to say what they want to and expect others to do the 
same; readiness to confront poor performance and to seek solutions 
jointly; readiness to question old methods with a view to find better 
ones; development of flexibility in the organisation as a whole to 


enable it to adapt swiftly to opportunities; a feeling of unique 


collaboration among employees to build up SICO asa whole rather 
than seek narrow personal goals. 


To me it has been a specially satisfying experience because it 
enabled me perceive and practise my role as an “Enabler” 
it is to create the appropriate enabling organisational en 


To SICO, it meant faster growth and better health—and t 
time to pursue my vocational, 


including playing “GOLF.” 


whose job 
vironment. 


o me more 
professional and even personal goals, 


HRD for Training Institutions 


PADMA RAMACHANDRAN 


What із the so2cial significance of HRD and training institutions? 
Is not a training institution just another organisation where the policy 
of people being treated as if they matter, is necessary for results? 

In any organisation, such а policy is a sine qua non for success, 
but HRD has a special significance in training institutions because of 
the following characteristics of training institutions: 

(a) Training Institutions are looked upon as Institutions where 
trainers must set an example: they must not merely preach or 
facilitate. Trainers have to be leaders of knowledge and are expected 
to be up-to-date with developments in their field of expertise and in 
skills like understanding the mind and aspirations of the learner, and 
in identifying their problems. They are also required to have attributes 
and attitudes which would enable them to be good learners and 
listeners—helpful, cooperative and positive minded. 

A trainers has to work on the basis of sound personal values. If a 
trainer is to impart knowledge and skills and influence behaviour, he 
must practise at being competent in the field of his learning and have 
the attitude he desires in his trainees. And because he/she has to 
maintain this high standard, he/she has to work at it without stopping, 
unlike in other organisations. Their (trainer’s) standard оѓ integrity 
has to be high and impecable. In addition, it is necessary for them 
to be able to influence and persuade potential clients and users of their 
facility to send trainees. Training is hard to sell because of invisible 
results in the short-term; they must also be eminent—whether in 
academics or management or administration—so that their credibility 
is never in question and their voice is heard or taken seriously by the 


management. Е м. а 
а effort to be put іп by “trainers” in 


One might compare the ехїг ; 
institutions to what women feel they must do until they are accepted 


fully in all areas as being as good as the other Sex. | 
(b) A talented trainer with the qualities mentioned above, is rare 


to find. It has been the experience that finding the right people, for 
training institutions is a very difficult job. Training institutions cannot 
pay handsome salaries nor afford liberal perks and, therefore it is 
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difficult to attract the best people. Since training is to impart skills 
for application of knowledge there has to be an appropriate blend of 
theoretical and practical teaching in the institution and the traniners 
must be able to see this and act accordingly. In many of the State 
institutes that we see around the country, the lament has been that 
the people they get are those who are either too abstract and 
academic or too adhoc and anecdotal. The profession of ‘trainer’ has 
not yet emerged and therefore recruitment of the best people for 
training institutiozs becomes difficult. Thus we need to provide for 
flexible recruitment policies and different kinds of hiring arrange- 
ments. Even then, sometimes judgement fails. Take the case of the 
Institute, where three professors had been appointed, each ona 
different basis. One had come from one of our Institutes of Manage- 
ment, one on deputation from Government and the last one had been 
recruited from the open market. Within a matter of two years, all 
three left the Institute for different reasons. The IIM Professor who 
was attracted to the Institute because it was in his home state, soon 
got a ШИ? restless in an environment where there was more of 
training and less of research. He found that although the Director 
-during his time was enc ouraging him to pursue his research interests, 
there was always the possibility that the Director (being а Govern- 
ment official) could be changed at any moment. Before that could 
happen, the professor found an academic berth in the local Centre for 
Development Studies and left. The second Professor who had been 
-deputed by Government suddenly left the Institute. He had a 
doctorate in Public Administration, He belonged to the All India 
Services and was so used to the perks of his Service (like conveyance 
гапа orderly facilities) that he could not get reconciled to a position 
in the Institute sans these. 
As for the third person, there was a problem about the validity of 
ihis Doctorate degree and though a Doctorate degree was not quite 
necessary for the job (it was only "desirable") he left under a cloud, 
АП the three persons were excellent at their tasks as prcfessor. This 
quick depletion of people could not be matched by equally expedi- 
tious recruitment. If the position is like this at the top level it is not 
any better at lower levels, Experience has shown that persons from 
the academic world who have taught young people for examinations, 
need a great deal of training and exposure when they join training 
institutions, to the problems of the units from which the participants 
of the training courses come, whether it is Government or Public 
Sector or Private Industry. Similarly, those in industry and govern- 
ment must also be able to have some claim to theoretical knowledge 
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and academic eminence and show evidence of it. To make the train- 
ing m training institutions relevant, practical and useful, the trainers 
must have wide ranging contextual knowledge and an attitude of 
learning. Because of large numbers of persons with cynical attitudes 
in trainees, State Institutes of training find it very difficult to accept 
either purely academic or administrative types of trainers. After 
recruitment, these persons need to be given intense exposure to the 
pressures in Government and need to know the advances that have 
taken place in the outside world. 

(c) Training is like education. Its results cannot be seen imme- 
diately. Because the results are invisible, it is difficult to evaluate the 
Work of a trainer for we cannot see or note his contribution clearly. 
It is said that one of the best ways for motivating people is to enable 
them to see the results of their work. That way perhaps a house-wife 
is greatly blessed because she finds that the raw-material like rice and 
dal, which she has put into the pressure cooker, comes out steamed 
and cooked, very soon. Perhaps a gardener could be clubbed with a 
house-wife for he can soon literally reap the fruit (or the flower) of 
his endeavours, But alas for the trainer, who cannot easily perceive 
his output immediately nor for a long time to come, perhaps never. 

The immediate benefits of "training" cannot be seen except in 
instances where “knowledge” obtained from training is tested, as in 
an exain, or the skills learnt, are immediately put to use as in on-the- 
job training. Training imparted іп an institution is very difficult-to- 
quantity areas such as behavioural or attitudinal changes. Ў 

Thus trainers in institutions cannot easily see or measure their 
contribution or output and in such a "service" sector, keeping up 
their morale and motivation is a challenge ofa degree higher or 
different from, even those areas like government business, where 
measurement of productivity is as baffling. Nor.is and work load can 
doubtiess be prescribed but these tend to peg people down rather 
than spur them on. It is а problem peculiar to training institutions 
and needs to be tackled with care and imagination. 

Perhaps a view could be taken that there may be no bouquets for 
the trainer, but if theze are no brickbats, it is an indication that all is 


welt. 
(d) Unfortunately, “training” as a necessary part of human 


resources development has not been widely accepted as yet. This has 
its implications on training institutions. Management do not wish to 
“waste” а good hand or a senior person in training institutions and 
this causes unseen, long term and irreparable damage to the work 


and image of the training institutions/units. 
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Training institutions which tackle “training” (which is but one 
aspect of HRD or personnel management in government or ран 
private sector) are generally dumping grounds for unwanted personne 
from those sectors. This itself is wrong HRD policy for those 
organisations for such persons should rather be written off/pensioned 
off than be sent to a place where they can damage the morale and 
motivation of those who seek training in such institutions. 

There are no qualifications which ensure that a person is a 
“trainer” for the concept of "training" or ‘trainer’ is only now 
getting greater and greater recognition. The difficulties and the 
dilemma of having over qualified academics or non-academic-oriented 
administrators in training institutions are all too familiar to these of 
us who have had anything to do with State Institutes of Training. 

(e) In training institutions the dischotomy between the adminis- 
trative staff and academic faculty member needs to be taken care of 
so that both pull together haermoniously in the same direction. HRD 
for the administrative personnel must be dealt with equal seriousness 
as for the faculty members. It is important that the MBO system is 
followed in training institutions as well as on-the-job training given. 
They must have job standards and know what is expected of them. 
They must also һауе formal institutional and informal training so that 
their horizon expands and they help maintain a pleasant atmosphere 
in training institutions. In one case, it was found that bad working 
of the canteen seriously affected the working of the institution and 
though the canteen was run by an outside contractor, lack of an 
HRD policy in regard to the canteen was telling upon the reputation 
of the Institute. 

(f) There seems to be one more dilemma in training institutions. 
If they have overcome all the above problems and create some kind 
of an oasis іп а desert, this itself is a problem. The training institute 
has to develop a great deal of strength to resist influence from 
outside to corrupt it and tarnish its reputation and to be able to 
exert a subtle pressure for changing the environment. 

2. It is difficult to suggest solutions for these major problems. But 
we could try to list out some of the measures which have worked in 
some of the institutions. 

(a) In order to have a mix of different kinds of experts, there must 
be flexible policies of hiring and recruitment of faculty members and 
different tenures of appointment such as part time, contract, regular, 
honorary, etc. Efforts must be made to expose the academics to the 
administrative context, its culture, its pressures, etc., and the adminis" 
trator trainers to achieve academic eminence ог distinction. А whole 
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education and training programme for trainers and for administrators 
in training institutions to fit them for their tasks, is essential. 
Appraisal policies have to be based on an MBO system and a culture 
generated where free, uninhibited thinking is possible. 

In the case of the Institute mentioned earlier, each staff. member 15 
to state the area in which he feels under-equipped so that this can be 
capable of being filled in, through being nominated for appropriate 
training programmes. Each staff member also sees the need to set 
aside а certain portion of the year for «self development.” Ап on- 
going dialogue between the Director and each faculty member goes 
on throughout the year for the purpose of performance appraisal 
and correction along the way. Self-reliance and self-discipline are 
encouraged such that external control is necessary only in rare cases. 
The management is of the view that the short fall in the performance 
against the objectives could be as much its fault as that of its 
employees, Either there may be communication gaps in translation of 
the long-term goals into specific tasks and objectives for the year or 
role misconception of lack of proper and periodic guidance and 
counselling—all these well within the realm of the Director as within 
that of the staf members. On the basis of self-assessment and 
uninhibited discussion of its with the Director, a bridge of com- 
munication and understanding is continually being built and evalua- 
tion by both parties on an objectives basis becomes possible and easy. 

Relationship between the two parties on this basis gives Scope for 
the growth of people. Some of these faculty members look for ward 
to and are delegated with assignments of a challenging nature, 
depending on each person's expertise and interests. In addition, 
faculty members are encouraged to participate in local workshops 


and seminars in which they can contribute and present papers or i 
Sessions, or to collaborate with the activities of sister institutions such 


as Police Training College, Centre for Management Development, 
Indian Society for Training and Development, сіс. A climate for 
independent thinking and innovation is fostered. Faculty members 
have functions such as being members of ‘core committees for 
designing courses and conducting them. Faculty meetings are held 
Periodically, atleast once in а month. During such meetings, book 
Teviews, presentation of issues by faculty menbers and debates at 
intellectual/academic level are conducted. Matters between adminis- 
trative staff and trainers are also brought UP and sorted out. 


Theadea іні democratic and uninhibit- 
о keep the atmosphere open, nd ur 
Ў x flows in all directions and 


ed. This is to ensure that communication Д Н 
‘everyone can think freely апа act, subject to his self discipline. 
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Reporting is done to the Director direct and no intermediate levels 
are encouraged. In staff meetings it is agreed that all will be free and 
frank. "Criticism" which is intended to help and not to audit or 
hamper, is also sought as this is the only way for improvement. 
Consultancies for promoting faculty growth are also a part of the 
Work of the Institute and three or four faculty members work together. 
This lends team spirit, so essential to faculty development. 

It must be clear from the above, that the person guiding the 
destinies of a training unit must be a good leader and must havea 
chance to be in position for sometime to set up good practices. In 
many of the training units, there are frequent shifts of the Director 
and long periods when some one else holds charge of the Institute. No 
personnel policy can be started or maintained in a training institution 
in theses circumstances, One recalls the efforts of Shri Ravi Mathai 
Who worked so hard and ceaselessly at institution building. And he 


Stayed for as long as he felt it necessary as Director, neither too 
short, nor too long. 


In the IIT, Madras there was an unusual practice some time back, 
for assessing the top administrators of the Institute. This assessment 
was done confidentially by asking staff members who come directly 
into contact with the top administrators of the Institute to fill a 
Questionnaire, Typically, around 20 people were invited to assess 
each of the administrators. The results were normally kept confi- 
dential although reported to the concerned official. In the case of the 
Director and Deans, the results were made public by publishing them 
in the Campus Newsletter. Such a system would keep the Director 
and other administrators of the training institute on their toes and 
ensure democratic systems in the institutions. 

(b) The profession of training must be made more attractive than 
it is today so that more and more people will consciously take it up. 
rather than merely drift into it. 

(c) Evaluation procedures and tests for training must be developed 
such that a trainer can evaluate himself towards experiencing self- 
actualisation. 

3.In addition (a) The Seventh Plan could provide for a few selected 
Universities ог Management Schools to start diploma courses for 

trainers (just like Teachers Training or B.Ed. courses). This can be 
the basic qualification required for a trainer, rather than a doctorate 
degree which may lead to some difficulties. 

(b) АП States may be advised to have full time senior directors 
for their training institutions and a Strategy for training for each 
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State drawn up аз a whole, as well as department-wise. This wiil 
enable training institutes to develop task orientation for their staff. 

(c) Training staff of institutions must have opportunities of study 
and training to support their activities as trainers and collaborative/ 
exchange/other programmes for their fullest utilisation. 

(d) Administrative staff in training institutions must also have 
opportunities to grow so that a proper climate of cooperation and. 
helpfulness between them and academic staff is fostered. 


Human Resource Development in Scientific 
Institutions with Special Reference to Department 
of Atomic Energy 


Т.А. SUBRAMANIAN AND М.Р. NAVALKAR 


‘Today we are concerned with the development of resources, both 
material and human so as to achieve the greatest happiness of man- 
kind, not only in terms physical standards but also in respect of the 
quality of life. It is the development of human resources which holds 
the secret of future prosperity because material resources can always 
be controlled or replaced provided we have the right human resources 
Managing and developing human resources in traditional fields like 
industry, banking, etc. do not pose such great problems. But the same 
is not true in non-conventional fields like academic and scientific 
institutions. This is because the emphasis is not just on the quantity 
but more so on the quality. We need, therefore, to examine various 
parameters in terms of the organisation objectives and work style of 
personnel required so as to bring about the desired results. Apart 
from the personnel factors involved in human resource development 
in scivntific institutions, we should consider the problem in the wider 
context of its contribution to society at large. 

It is necessary to know from the point of view of human resource 
development whether a scientist is anyway different from other human 
beings. The reason for considering this is not hard to find, arising 
essentially from the formal educational background of a scientist and 
his work life. The scientific methodology consists in Observation of 
material world, classification to determine regularities and symmetries 
leading to universal laws, establishing what is possible and what is 
not in the material world, be it of value to help mankind or to under- 
stand nature. The scientist must, therefore, have an inquiring mind 
and he thrives, good or bad, in a permissive low pressure atmosphere 
Which he would like to have in his work life. Apart from this, the 
working of a scientific organisation in which a research scientist is 
engaged prima facie differs from a routine organisation in as much as 
the working ‘culture’ of a research organisation respects innovations, 
initiative and non-conformist views whereas in a routine organisation 
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the emphasis is often on past precedents and traditions. A research 
organisation thrives on a participation oriented, employee centred 
leadership with a flat structure where as the leadership in a conven- 
tional organisation is at best, choice or benevolent autocratic but 
essentially of an hierarchical pattern. 

It used to be often quoted that scientists live in Ivory Towers. This 
reference is satirical in the sense that in name of “fundamental 
research and abstractions” scientists often do not realise down to 
earth problems facing society at large. While to some extent this deep 
abstractionism is unaviodable, in present day context scientists and 
techonologists are made aware by institutional training. the need for 
linking research with outputs. 

Fruits of high technology, persued indigenously, occur after a long 
stint of dedicated research. Vital breakthroughs in such critical sectors 
are often withheld by Western countries and by the time they are due 
for technology transfer, they are often outdated or obsolete in the 
technological sense. Hence in а planned society adequate policy 
decisions are taken to encourage indigenous research in high techno- 
logy holding promise for future applications. One such area is nuclear 
power generation and its allied support facilities. Nuclear materials 
are strategic in nature and technology itself is sophisticated and getting 
more so with day-to-day advances in science in general. 50 in à 
country like ours where need of nuclear power was felt a long ago, 
there is a definite requirement of a broad-based infrastructure to 
handle these. Crucial input herein is the well-trained skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower. Towards the end of the Seventh Plan, the cumula- 
tive requirement of the Department of Atomic Energy for professional 
manpower in the disciplines of mechanical, electrical, electronics, 
chemical, instrumentation, metallurgy, physics, chemistry, etc. is in 
the region of 4,000 or so and hence the need of Human Resource 
Development assumes importance for us. 

Generally three categories or types of scientists namely policy 
makers, supervisors and bench workers are required in a research 
organisation. The role expected of policy makers is that. they should 
not only be Directors of research but also of management and image 
builders. Generally it is observed that the majority of policy makers 
do not have a formal educational background in economics, social 
science history or culture of the people and management in general, 
On the other hand, the research supervisor is essentially a team leader 
who has gone through the bench work previously. As he climbs the 
ladder of responsibility his stock-in-trade of scientific knowledge 
increases. However, he is concerned more with human problems than 
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technical, becoming more of an artist and less of a scientist. His 
Success in any task depends partly on the goodwill and support of his 
superiors but largely on the competence and the way he makes use of 
the bench workers who form the building blocks of a research organi- 
Sation. “Bench workers’ in an organisation have to be built up from 
within. For this paper, we will concern only with a part of Human 
Resource Development namely the training of ‘bench workers.’ 

As mentioned earlier, the training in nuclear science and technology 
demands an integrated and multidisciplinary approach. For example, 
Taw engineering graduates to be motivated to nuclear technology 
require a well balanced exposure to topics like material science, 
nuclear science, computers in addition to enhancing their own discip- 
line. Similarly physicists and chemists have to undergo a variety of 
applied subjects. 

Apart from this there are basically two approaches іп manpower 
training in scientific institutions for ‘bench workers’ i.e. job oriented 
or role oriented training. In the former approach, a scientist fits very 
smocthly into a niche but this may render him useless for any other 
occupation whereas in the latter approach an ability to adjust himself 
to any position that is demanded of him to fill is ensured. 

The role oriented professionals engage themselves in challenging 
assignments. To motivate them to do so, the training at induction 
ought to be really imaginative and well balanced, Learning is an 
eternal process and training is through learning. But then one cannot 
have an indefinite time for training. In a research environment, often 
the creative outputs are borne out of candidates in prime youth. Thus 
one is to confine to a Specific duration, typically one year as an 
induction level training for all those to be assigned to such major 
roles in R and D in high technology. While imparting this role oriented 
training one cannot escape the crucial requirement that the latest іп 
technology is brought to the classroom and enough digression of it is 
made by the trainees. Thus this cannot be a part of formal university 
education, where usually standard syllabi and text books are followed. 
In other words, both curricula and faculty need a dynamic review and 
periodical changes for effective implementation, Unless leading 
researchers make it to reach the youn er and promising i 
the next line of researchers cannot be wea in dua Sec pape 
goal. In this context, in a role oriented training, emphasis is not only 
on formal training but also on the methodology of R and D and the 
likeiy areas in R and D. A typical university graduate, though may 
be good in academies, often lacks the knowledge of application, spirit 
of enquiry etc. The time bound university education often forces 
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the candidate to take for granted many ideas, which is just the 
opposite when one is to embark in Rand D. Thus a typical candidate, 
though potentially good and academically sound, needs to be brought 
out of shell in his formative years of exposure to R and D. It is this 
aspect we ensure in formulation of our role oriented training. In order 


to digest such a dynamic R and D oriented training, we need calibre. 


Thus quality of candidates admitted for such a role oriented induc- 
d. We ensure this by selective 


tion training cannot be compromise 
admission. Later by elaborate multidisciplinary training imparted by 
active researchers, we prepare them for their role in R and D work. 

At the same time we also need, in parallel, human resources to 
man our nuclear installations operating more or less in a commercial 
pattern. Here we need mostly engineers to look after the jobs like 
operation, maintenance etc. While this is by and large routine, it is. 
quite different from conventional plants, the main theme being the 
exceptional degree of safety requirement and coping with varied prob- 
lems which are not always repetitive in nature. While the elaborate 
designs conceived and tested by role oriented counterparts give 
adequte assurance, it still calls for a ‘systematic approach’ on the part 
of those who actually man it day-to-day. Ina nuclear plant, such 
engineers need to be exposed to basics of both nuclear technology 
and safety in addition to their detailed training in systems. At the 
time of selection, we keep this in mind and assign those candidates 
to job-oriented training who demonstrate then their skill in plant jobs. 
Further the job-orientation training has to be rather specific and 
specialised unlike a broad-based role oriented one. To this effect, we 
offer a very brief introductory exposure on general aspects and 
thereupon put these candidates for systems training on-the-job in a 
plant environment. 

Regular workshop/seminars help fruitful exchange between role 
oriented and job-oriented professionals. Role oriented R and D 
professionals refresh job-oriented ones on the latest technology, while 
job-oriented one can give the crucial feedback which may help critical 
evaluation of an on-going design as part of role-oriented В ‘апа D. 
Thus their roles are complimentary. 


In DAE, based on our experience sprea 
have both these schemes running smoothly and have Бе 
skilled human resources for crucial projects and R 


d over last 27 years, we 
en very helpful 


in meeting our 
and D work. 
Table-I gives the total numbers which is about 4,000 or so graduated 
from Training School in disciplines like physics, chemistry, 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, electronics, instrument technology. 
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metallurgy, etc., for wnich the minimum qualification at induction 
level has been Master's degree in science disciplines and B.E./B.Tech. 
in engineering disciplines. 

No better words can describe the role played in human research 
development through the Training School than by quoting the excerpts 


from the addresses given by Chairman, AEC and Director, BARC at 
the annual graduation functions which are reproduced below: 


"If Iam asked to enumerate only one single factor which has 
contributed to the achievements of ВАКС, I have no hesitation in 
attributing it to the manpower provided by the Training School". 


R. RAMANNA, CHAIRMAN, AEC 


“Ву setting and maintaining high standards of selection, training 
and evaluation over the years, the BARC Training School has been 
able to establish, for the first time in this country, a science based 
cadre, something similar to Indian Administrative Services", 


P.K. IYENGAR, Director, BARC. 


As mentioned earlier, 
launched an ambitious p 
This not only calls for mat 


a part of the proposed 
е development will, there- 
to come, thus contributing 
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TABLE-I 


Number of trainees who passed out from the Training School in 
yarious disciplines from ist Course (1957-58) to 27th Course 


(1983-84) 
Discripline 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Mechanical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering and Instrument Technology 
Electronics Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Radiobiology—15th-20th Course 
Reactor Operations and Maintenance 
16th-19th Course 
In-plant—24th-27th Course 


Total 


Number 


899 
677 
773, 
360 
436 
365 
171 

43 


103 
180 


----- 


4007 


Some Observations on HRD for Services 


ASHOK CHANDRA* 


HRD is the process of increasing the knowledge, the skills, and the 
capacities of all the people ina society. From the social and cultural 
points of view, the development of human resources helps people to 
lead fuller and richer lives. Beyond this manpower planning may be 
defined as a strategy for the procurement, development, allocation 
and utilisation of the human Tesources of an enterprise, 

Manpower is quite evidently an assets whereas organisations often 
approach, in their operations, manpower as costs. 

It was very rightly stressed by Marshall (1930) who emphasized the 
importance of education “аз а national investment" апа in his view 
at invested in human beings." 
Of course in the context of this presentation we will be thinking more 
directly of manpower development within the organisational 
constraints. 

The major problems of HRD have been perceived by many to fall 
into two broad categories: (1) those related to shortage of "high-level 
manpower with critical skills and competence, and (2) those related 

Evidently, as technological 
f manpower will be more 
rating with greater ‘skills.’ 


anning will obviously recede. 
In all societies, whether they be advanced or less-advanced, the means 


no country has ever been able to allo 
structural facilities to provi!: full ran 
which it might like to 1ave. Logically 
priorities, availab!> op.ions and exercise of choices, 

It is self evident that to formulate a strategy for HRD for а parti- 
cular country, it is essential to make a systematic assessment of its 


*Adviser (Technical Education), Ministr 


У of Education апа Culture, New 
Delhi. 
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human resource problems and requirements. It is considered advisable 
to include an analysis of the following: 


(1) man-power requirements; 
(2) the system of formal education; 
(3) structure of incentives and the utilization of high-level 


man-power. 


The estimation of manpower requirements involves a reasonably 
comprehensive analysis of the present situation, and using this as а 
base line, a forward estimate of long-run requirements for a period of 
perhaps ten to twenty years. The concept of training and retraining 
has to be internalised to the process. 

The methods for making manpower inventories are based on special 
or general census data or upon establishment surveys. The trouble 
with the prevailing system wherever they exist—is that of ineffective 
retrievals. A multi-access classification system is a must if these 
inventories are to serve а scientific purpose rather than one of aiding 
guess work. 

The task of appraising the lasting educational system is essential. 
Data are needed on enrolments by age groups for the various grades 
in each educational level, the number of teachers by level and by 
qualification, the teacher-student ratios, wastage or drop-out rates 
and so on. The curricula at each level should be evaluated in terms of 
immediately needed changes or improvements. Capital and recurring 
costs should be estimated for each level of education, and within each 
level for various types of education such a academic, technical and 
others. A control at the input level would be one potent method of 
controlling the quality and quantity of output. 

A difficult aspect of manpower analysis is the determination of 
long-term future requirements. Various authors have used different 
terminologies for estimating the future manpower requirements as 
“projections,” “predicting” or “forecasting,” "target setting" and so 
on. The following are generally accepted steps for projecting the 


future requirements: 


(1) analysing of existing manpower structure; 

(2) supply of personnel, anticipated outflows from the existing 
educational system and allowances for losses due to death, 
retirement, and other reasons for withdrawal; 

(3) estimated outputs from the educational system; 

(4) magnitude of expansion of the system to close the gap between 
anticipated requirements and presently expected supply. 
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For predicting the manpower requirements it is necessary to define 
educational needs in terms of productivity and a given pattern of 
economic growth, education serves more than economic ends, It is 
also necessary to identify deficiencies in the present educational system 
in the light of social and educational objectives, and project future 
needs in terms of estimated population increases and the desire of 
persons for education at various levels. 

Having defined the manpower estimates it is significant here to make 
some observations about this exercise. Mostly the purpose of man- 
power estimates are too narrowly conceived. Most projection or target- 
setting exercises aim only at estimates of requirements for formal 
education. Hence, forward estimates of HRD needs should also be 
desizned to identify on job training needs, required changes in the 
structure of inventives, and measures for better utilization of high- 
level manpower. 

It would be noticed that many notions tend to formulate their goals 
for development by making comparisons with other countries. Hence 
comparative analysis constitutes the core of the methodology for set- 
ting human resources development targets. 

Having discussed the role of education for human resource develop- 
ment for planned growth and development, it is important here to 
highlight the development of human resources in an educational 
System in order to appreciate the need and necessity of HRD for the 
people who are instrumental in brining about development in a society. 

Human resources are the life blood of an institution. They help to 
conceive the kind of service the institution can render, to development 


and implement plans needed to achieve the goals, and to make adjust- 
ments between plans and reality. 


Plans for and decisions about personnel, it would be agreed, flow 


from institutional purposes. Positions evolve from purposes; positions 
from the organisations structure. Manpower decision, including the 
quality and quantity of human resources needed, recruitment, selec- 
tion, induction, compensation, development, security and information 
have a significant impact on the budget as well as on the attainment 
of organisational purposes and require considerable thought, planning 
time and effort to maintain system Stability and viability. 

One of the assumptions behind the human resources planning 
process is that it will provide data on the flow of personnel into, 
through and out of the organisation over time. The personnel flow 
pattern will provide insights into past experience concerning external 
recruitment, internal promotions, transfers, separations and termina- 
tions. All these form a basis form forecasting personnel and optimum 
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use of human resources, and also extend to the area of HRD thereby 
achieving effectiveness of an organisation. 

The procurement of personnel to man the organisation is essentially 
a part of corporate manpower planning. Manpower planning also 
includes other areas like human resource development, manpower 
allocation and manpower utilisation. Further, it (manpower planning) 
has to be in synergy with other functional aspects of organisational 
operation such as wages, markets, international development, etc. 

The objectives of manpower planning are mainly to: 


ensure optimum use of human resources currently employed; 
2. assess or forecast future skills requirements if the organisations 
overall objectives are to be achieved; 
3. provide control measures to ensure that necessary resources are 
available as and when required; 
. determine recruitment level; 
anticipate redundancies and avoid unnecessary dismissals; 


4 
8. 
6. determine optimum training levels; 
7 
8 


. provide a basis for management development programmes; and 
. assess future accommodation requirements. 


There are certain characteristics of manpower planning. The intent 
of organisational planning is to decide in advance what is to be 
done, to clarify the organisations expectations of what it wants 
the total system and its parts to be and to do. By developing 
systematic plans for manpower planning, random administrative 
hehaviour is minimised and goal oriented, coordinated, rational, 
orderly organisational efforts become possible. И helps to contain 
attention and regulate turnover. The consequences that every organisa- 
tion suffers, when it does not have enough of the right people in the 
right places doing the right things and not motivated to perform 
effectively, are so serious that the crucial importance of a manpower 
plan is readily apparent. 

The dimensions of manpower planning include time, structure, 
plans, and behavioural response to plans. 

The Time Dimension. There are two key elements in manpower 
Planning—job design and people, both of which change over time, 
because of changes in the individual and in the internal and external 
environments of the system. There are two phases to manpower plan- 
ning—short and long-span. 

Short-span manpower planning is concerned with (1) effecting a 
high degree of competibility between the existing job designs and 
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people, and (2) filling current position openings with existing person- 
nel. From an administrative standpoint, these short-staffing problems 
involve changing the position, changing the position-holder, or re- 
moving the position-holder. Modification of the position is usually 
undertaken when the position-holder does not possess the necessary 
qualifications to perform up to position expectations. Changing the 
position-holder is based upon the promise that additional preparation 
will enable the individual to perform satisfactorily the work for which 
the position exists. Removal of the individual from a position, either 
through transfer or dismissal, is a critical personnel problem in short- 
Tun manpower planning because of both individual and organ isational 
considerations. The impact of removing an individual from a position, 
either through transfer or discharge, can be either positive or negative. 
Sometimes a personnel change is welcomed by system members. On 
other occasions, it causes staff insecurity. Its emotional impact on the 
position-holder is usually severe. Personnel removal often provides 
opportunities to correct previous errors in personnel placement. 

It is a common experience in every organisation to have position 
vacancies suddenly, that must be filled immediately, frequently from 
among personnel within the system. One of the possibilities to consi- 
dered if qualified personnel are available for promotion is to move 
incumbants from other positions. 


Long-term manpower planning differs from short planning in the 
following period ways: 


l. the planning focus is on the more remote future, on the totality 
of positions in the future organisational Structure, and on the 
personnel required to staff these positions; 

the manpower planning process is interdependent with other 
long-term functional planning, such as that required for non- 


human resources, instructional programmes and instructional 
support programme; 


3. present personnel must be evaluated, and wi 
in an ‘ideal’ position; and 

4. the gap between present and anticipated personnel must be 
realised through the recruitment process, 


2. 


hen possible, placed 


The Structural dimension. Organisation structure is an integral 
component of manpower planning. Changing from the present struc- 
ture to an intended organisational structure involves ап examination 
of the influences, both internal and external, that effect the nature of 
the organisation structure, These are preferred to аз interventions ОГ 
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changes in the internal and external environments. They result from 
the influence of variables such as the educational systems, rate of 
growth, social changes requiring changes in instructional programmes, 
supply of and demand for personnel quality, quality and development 
of existing manpower, turnover rates; introduction of technology to 
the classroom, increased task specialisation; impact of collective 
negotiations on personnel; and the extension of educational oppor- 
tunity and services to ever increasing members of children, youth and 
adults. The point to be stressed here is that intervening variables 
exert a powerful influence upon the future organisation structure, and 
are factors to be given extensive and intensive consideration in its 
development. 

The Behavioural dimension. The organisation structure creates a 
framework within which positions are established, and through which 
position-holders perform their responsibilities and interact with other 
position-holders. Of pertinence at this point in the discussion of long- 
range manpower planning are these premises: 


(a) The design of a position influences the behaviour of the position- 
holder. 
(b) Positions have certain values (economic, social, psych 


important to position-holders. 
(c) Positions place constraints оп position-holders, defining 
certain extent what is to be done, where it is to be done, how 


and with whom it is to be done. 


ic) that are 


toa 


Whereas evidence concerning the impact of organisational structures 
оп individual needs is conflicting, theorists and practitioners continue 
to point to the desirability of focussing position design on need satis- 
faction of individuals. Creative job designs are part of the answer. 


A process is series of sequential and inter-dependent steps by which 


an end is achieved: 


(Step 1) (Step 2) (Step 3) (Step4) (Step 5) (Step 6) 
Prepare Forecast Imple- Control 


Man- Prepares Project ў 
ромег тап- future man- changes іп ment man- 
Plan- power organi- power present man- power 
ning planning sation inventory manpower powe! plan. 
Assump- structure plan. 
tions. man- 
power 


demand. 
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The Plans dimension (manpower-planning process) 

The manpower planning processes is generally agreed, consists of a 
series of interrelated subprocesses or a systematic series of related 
actions taking place in a definite manner and directed toward achiev- 
ing the purposes for which it is initiated and maintained. 

The sequence of events and activities in the manpower planning 
“process includes: 


(a) development of manpower planning assumptions. 
(b) projection of the organisation structure and manpower require- 
ments. 
(c) preparation of a manpower inventory. 
(d) forecast of changes in present manpower. 
(e) implementation of manpower plans. 
(f) control of manpower plans. 


Manpower planning process links with other processes to form the 
personnel function and the personnel function is closely related to 
other broad administrative functions and that the system objectives 
determine the activities carried out through these functions. In brief 
the manpower planning process is ап important component of the 
total fsystem, and the manner in which it is designed, implemented, 
controlled and linked to other system components will have а decided 
impact upon the extent to which organisational objectives are realised. 
To a large extent, the manner in which manpower planning is dealt 
with, will, depend upon the structure of the organisation. 


Developing manpower planning assumptions 

(a) System and manpower planning. Goals determine the programme 
structure, and in turn the quality and quantity of manpower needed 
to implement the educational programme and the administrative 
processes and relationships employed to maintain the system. Hence, 
determination of the educational aims and expectations of the educa- 
tional system is an imperative administrative task, one which precedes 
all other organisational activities. Goals are the ends towards which 
the programme structure of any system is directed. 

Planning assumptions: After the overall goals of the educational 
system have been establised, additional planning assumptions need to 
be made before needs of the institution can be visualised. These are 
planning assumptions derived from the broad goals, and аге essential 


to the preparation of specific forecasts, master plans, policies, pro- 
grammes and budgets. 
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Projecting the future is important. Planning assumptions are clearly 
concerned with changes in the internal and external environment that 
affect the future organisation struciure. 


Planning assumptions 
(a) The educational programme. The nature and scope of the educa- 


tional programme constitute a major planning consideration in every 
educational system. The size of the institutional staff, as well as its 
composition are derivatives of policies established to govern the 
educational programme. 
(b) Position design, re-design and motivation. Task specialisation 
is designing to show the nature and scope of an educational system 
work, positions evolving from the ‘required work activities, and the 
structural settings in which the work is performed. Wide variations in 
positions and jobs within an educational system make the task of 
planning the future organisational structure a complex and challeng- 
ing endeavour. The task is made difficult not only because of the need 
to design new jobs and to re-design existing jobs within the structure, 
positions that are conducive to personnel satisfaction and performance. 
There is no single model that can be advocated as being more 
effective in allocating responsibilities to positions and in assigning 
personnel to positions. Sergiovanni and Carver (1973) suggested three 
models: 
(i) the behavioural science model responsibilities are allocated on 
the basis of motivational potential and commitment level of teachers. 
(ii) the education model (different types of objectives require 
different personnel. The best prepared teachers for example, аге 
assigned the more sophisticated objectives). 
(iii) the engineering model (allocation 
detailed job analysis). . 
(с) Motivation. Position design can be employed to Motivate 
personnel taking into consideration the following factors, which are 
probable determinants of satisfaction and dissatisfaction at work: (1) 
occupational status, (2) job content, (3) supervision, (4) peer relation- 
ships, (5) wages, (6) mobility, (7) working conditions, and (8) job 


security. 
The professional isola 
‘conflicts between roles an 


of work on the basis of 


tion, the ill-defined roles, the in-attention to 


d ability levels of teachers, failure to 
consider differences in making assignments, limitations in the time a 
teacher is able to give to instruction and individualization—all LEN 
factors suggest that the time has arrived for re-designing the и 
of the teacher. The precise nature or the position re-design is а matte 
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for experimentation within each system as it plans for the future. 

(d) Instructional roles and setting. One of the dimension inherent in 
the educational programme is the manner in which educational 
experiences are organised to achieve the goals of the educational 
system. The manner in which students should be grouped for edu- 
cational purposes affects the size and composition or the institutional 
staff. 

(e) An index of staff size in the number of professional staff members: 
per 1,000 students. This index is preferable to class size or to student- 
teacher ratio statistics, because its meaning is straight forward. 
Average class size fails to reveal the diversity of class sizes, and 
student-teacher ratios not always make it clear whether the ratio 
includes only classroom teachers or all professional, Staff members. 

All these factors are to be considered for planning and developing the 
optimum professional staff in order to accomplish the goals of the: 
institution most effectively. 

(f) Instructional support roles and settings. Many educational 
institutions employ in addition to teachers, professional personnel 
classified as specialists. Included in this group аге professional 
personnel, usually defined as those who spend at least part of their 
time in instruction in such areas as guidance, art, health, library, 
music, physical education, psychology, counselling etc. Given the 
premise that educational systems need both teachers and specialists, 
the question of personnel priorities then arises. Having established the 
total number of professionals to be employed, decisions have to Ве 
made on the relative number of teachers and specialists. 

(g) Service personnel. Clerical, maintenance, operation food service, 
security and transportation emyloyees are usually grouped in this 
category. Determining the size and deployment of the supporting 
staff may be as formidable as determining administrative and instruc- 
tional personnel needs. 

(h) Staff deployment. Staff size is not the only consideration in 
developing manpower planning assumption. An equally important 
consideration is the allocation of personnel to organizational tasks. 
The underlying concept is referred to as staff deployment nnd involves 
effective and economical arrangement of appropriate number of 
personnel within and among the four major personnel categories. 
(professional teachers, professional specialists, Professional adminis- 
trators, and service personnel). 

(i) Staff utilization. It encompases many things. It involves: 


(a) devising ways whereby the ablest teachers can 


be made available: 
to more students. à 
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(b) assessing staff abilities and maximising them for instructional 


purposes. 
(c) conserving the energies and talents of the staff for genuine 


educational tasks. 
(d) recognizing staff differences and making teaching assignments 


accordingly. 

(е) relieving the instructional staff for routine work Ша 
performed effectively by personnel, such as clerical and instructional 
assistants employed for this purpose. 

ing of teachers through 


(f) supporting the professional functioni г 
greater and more imaginative use of modern technological aids to 


t can be 


instruction. 
Staff utilization involves all of these things and at its best, represents. 


a systematic effort to utilize fully and economically the abilities, time, 
and energies of personnel to maximum advantage. 


Valedictory Address 


Suri L.K. Jua, М.Р. 


Тһе National Convention on 
the Seventh Plan' is now drawing to a clo 
days, experts have been discussing 


instead to look at the question over a 
» focussing not on the Seventh Plan but the years 


Such a long-term view in regard to manpower 
necessary because it takes time to train 
Tesponsibilities and challenges 


cre manifest shortages of trained 
5. By this, I do not mean that there 
do mean is that inadequacies and 
ont have been Tesponsible for the 
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class, it is because of shortcomings on the manpower front attribut- 
able largely, though not exclusively, to inadequacy of training. 

At the same time, we also witness the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment among the educated. There has been a steady increase in their 
numbers, particularly among those who have obtained degrees in 
colleges and universities. There is mounting frustration among them. 
They are ready to join any agitation or demonstration, preferably of 
a destructive rather than a constructive nature. Some of our educated 
youth are taking to crime of a nature which existed only in prosper- 
ous industrialised countries, such as bank robberies, hold-ups and the 
like. 

Clearly then, there is an imbalance between the demand and supply 
of trained manpower. In some instances, the demand is in excess of 
supply, in others there is an excess of supply. On a simple, superficial 
view of the problems, it would seem that all that needs to be done is 
to expand the institutions and facilities for training in the deficit 
sectors, much of the resource for the purpose being found by curtail- 
ing the outlays on the surplus sectors. Unfortunately, the powerful 
pleas made by educationists and economists alike for laying greater 
emphasis on schools than on colleges, on vocational courses than on 
general purpose courses, have not made апу impact whatever. State 
Governments seem to be moving in the opposite direction. Why is 
this so? It is not out of cussedness that they ignore the advice which 
they know is sound. What we must recognise is that State Govern- 
ments for their part are under tremendous popular pressure for 
expanding college level education, while some of the institutes for 
imparting technical training which they start do not seem to attract 
enough students. It is necessary, therefore, to consider not just what 

how it can be done. And itis to this question 


needs to be done, but I t ) 
that І propose to address myself in the rest of the time that is avail- 


able to me. 
II 


Let us first recognize the basic fact that the vast majority of parents 


want their children to be educated in order that they may get 
gainfully employed and make а decent living for themselves. Their 
emphasis, in other words, ison earning rather than learning. The 
question, therefore, arises why it is that they clamour for more 
degree colleges and not for institutions to provide vocational or 
technical training. The answer to my mind is to be found partly in 
the fact that for the vast majority of reasonably well paid employ- 
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ment opportunities, the possession of a college degree is prescribed 
as a minimum qualification. Governments, both at the Centre and in 
the States, are the largest employers. For most jobs under Govern- 
ment, whether for top posts or for clerical assignments, a degree is a 
pre-requisite. Even banks and business houses follow a somewhat 
similar practice. Quite understandably, therefore, parents and students 
alike look upon a degree as giving them the maximum Opportunity 
for securing employment. For quite some time now, I have been 
urging that recruitment should be delinked from degrees and I am 
delighted that the Government which has come to power with such 
а massive mandate stands committed to this policy. I shall have some- 
thing more to say on the subject a little later, 

But we have also to take into account the fact that a mere curtail- 
ment of opportunities for taking up a degree course will not have 
the desired result of making students take up other courses for which 
there may be a greater need. They would always feel that if they went 
for a specialised course of training and were not lucky enough to 
get a job for which they have equipped themselves, they would have 
little prospect of exploring alternative avenues of employment. It is 
only in those technical fields where the educational facilities are 
judged to be inadequate in relation to the rising demand or which 
have prospects of self-employment that there is a pressure for admis- 
sion which far exceeds the number of seats available. Thus, for quite 
a long time, really bright students with a scientific bent of mind seem 
to prefer admission to an engineering college or a medical college. 
All kinds of influences and even malpractices are resorted to by those 


are high such as the Institutes of Management and Institutes of 


Technology or training in Chartered Accountancy, are extremely 
popular. 

The neglected institutions are those where a lower level of specialis- 
ed training is offered. Admission to them Means giving up opportuni- 
ties of striving for better assignments and also facing a much more 
uncertain future in regard to employment Prospects, with the added 
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risk that if they do not get absorbed in a job where their training is 
useful, they may not get any job at all since their training is in a 
specialised field. 

To my mind, this impasse can be got over by a change in the 
recruitment methods and by establishing better links between the 
educational system and the economic system. If we look into the 
past history of many developed countries as well as of our own 
industries, a good percentage of trained manpower was provided by 
apprenticeship courses which meant that the industrial units concern- 
ed recruited youngmen as appprentices and then trained them іп the 
necessary skills according to their needs. The system is not altogether 
dead. A few of the most progressive industrial units in India have 
arrangements for giving intensive training to the people they recruit. 
Similarly, in the United Kingdom, there are not only apprenticeship 
schemes of the conventional kind but there are also, what are known 
as sandhi an courses which provide for the apprentices to go to 
approved universities for а course of studies even while they are 
serving their apprenticeship. 

However, by and large, with the state assuming responsibility for 
education and training, the trend has grown for employers to expect 
that the educational system will be churning out an abundance of 
people with the requisite training and all that they need to do is to 
select the best out of them to meet their own needs. The thought I 
want to put to you and to employers as a. class is that they should 
instead start recruiting people who appear to be promising and 
suitable for their purposes, before they have undergone the requisite 
training to make them equal to the task and responsibilities to be 
entrusted to them. Thereafter, they can be trained in institutions 
whose syllabus has a course in the subjects concerned. Alternatively 
or additionally, they can give in-house training on their own. Such 


an approach will mean that instead of the search for better employ- 
ment through higher education or training being in (һе nature of a 
gamble for the young, they will, after a basic general education 


which all citizens should have anyhow, be able to take up one course 
or another with the confidence that at the end of it, they have a 


definite career. 
ш 


А major step іп this direction would be for the Government to 
delink recruitment from degrees over a wide field. Either subsequently 
or simultaneously, there should be a similar move by other employers 
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whether in the public sector or in the private sector. However, before 
speaking of other employers, let me dwell on government jobs. 

The insistence upon a degree as a pre-requisite for recruitment to 
government service over a very wide field not only means a 
tremendous increase in the number of degree holders, for. more than 
the economy can usefully absorb, but it also means that all too often 
the subjects studied for the degree course are of no value to the 
successful candidates in the services to which they are allotted. In 
other words, the education they have received does not help them to 
do their jobs better. In saying this, I am not Suggesting that a good 
general education which gives a width of vision is of no value. What 
I do regard аз Something of a waste is when the subject studied for 
obtaining degrees has been of а specialised nature and has no 
relevance to the career of the person concerned. Thus, when someone 
who has done brilliantly as a student of, say, Arabic or Chemistry 
or even got a degree in medicine or engineering, gets into the IAS, 
I feel, there has been Something of a waste of scarce resources and 
precious training facilities, If instead recruitment was done at the 
plus two stage of the Higher Secondary stage which does and should 
give a broad general education, and thereafter the selected candidate 
for the IAS was made to study subjects like politics, Economics and 
Sociology as well as gain proficiency in the official languages in 
which he would have to work, his studies, even though not specialised 
in nature, would be relevant and meaningful throughout his career as 
an administrator. Similarly, those selected for the Audit and Accounts 
Service or one of the Revenue Services could well take а course 
somewhat akin to the B.Com. course with appropriate adaptations. 
Those assigned to the Foreign Service could be made to study World 
History, International Law and foreign languages. Оп. the other 
hand, those recruited for clerical services could, apart from training 
in official languages, be made to learn typing and shorthand, book- 
keeping and filing and so on. 


One of the difficulties which Opponents to such a change bring 


forth is that it would be difficult to hold a competitive examination 
at the + 2 stage because the number of candidates would go up 
enormously. I want to counter this criticism frontally. First of all, is 
it legitimate to insist on a three year degree course merely with a 
view to eliminate a large number of possible conte қ 
to the top civil service jobs in the country, 
get weeded out by this process will be children of poor families 
living in areas which are far from colleges who cannot afford the 


expense of living in a hostel. So long as this happens, the pressure 


nders for entry 
particularly as those who 
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for more colleges in the backward areas will continue. Secondly, is 
it a realistic assumption that if recruitment were to take place at the 
4-2 stage, there would be an unmanageable increase in the number 
of candidates? Actually, knowing how keen the competition would be, 
only the bright students would apply. What is more important is that 
the kind of test to which they would be subjected should not be the 
conventional type of examination. Quite some time back, a forward- 
looking Chairman of the UPSC, who is presently the Governor of 
Bihar, had arranged to instal computers and also to devise a system 
of objective tests which can be evaluated by the computers. The 
test in other words would be not of knowledge but of intelligence 
and ability and I am told that even if there were five lakh candidates 
for entry into Class I services, the computers would be able to grade 
them ina matter of days rather than weeks or months. Thereafter, 
if necessary, a different type of tests including interviews could be 
arranged for a number which would be no larger than it is at present 
under the existing system. 

Let me add one point in parenthesis. For those government services 
knowledge or study in a subject for which 
ns exist, degrees in those subjects, and 
ted as a pre-requisite for eligibility. 
Thus, for а service consisting of engineers, doctors, economists or 
scientists, recruitment would be after degree have been obtained. At 
the same time, 1 would add that for the lower level staff recruited 
for maintaining various services, such as hospitals, telephones, post 
offices and railways, post-recruitment training to impart the requisite 
skills which may not be available іп existing institutions should be 


which require specialised 
appropriate academic institutio 
those subjects only, can be trea 


arranged for. 
Such a move by the government could be followed by a smilar step 


being taken by the banks most of which are in the public sector. 
However, it is often more necessary that business and industry should 
start doing something similar not just in regard to their top level 
recruitment but also at intermediate and lower stages. This may, 
to some extent, necessitate the opening of new institutions to give the 
kind of training which is needed. More often, it would mean chang- 
ing the syllabus of many of the existing institutions including ITIs 
and polytechnics, to meet the felt and emerging needs of the 
economy. Қ Е 

Large employers will themselves have to get involved in manpower 
planning to foresee their future needs and ensure that they are met. 
They should also be expected to contribute to the cost of the 
training. The present arrangements under which the bulk of the 
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financial burden is shouldered by the State which runs many of these 
institutions at a loss, in order to enable students of poor families to 
benefit from them, places a heavy strain on the nation’s resources. 
In the revised approach which I have suggested, a substantial part of 
the costs of manpower training would be met by those who need the 
manpower. 


IV 


Let me now conclude. While calculations of manpower needs, 
particularly of the public sector, should be made as far in advance as 
possible to enable appropriate changes and innovations in the institu- 
tions and facilities for providing the requisite training, a more direct 
involvement of those actually responsible for recruitment would make 
the whole exercise much more realistic and move towards greater 
accuracy. If employers were to recruit first and arrange for appro- 
priate training afterwards, there would be far less wastage of trained 
manpower on the one hand and national resources on the other. 
Further, the training would be really of the right type and standard and 
contribute to improve efficiency of the economic system as a whole. 

The impact of such a policy will not only benefit the economy but 
also the educational system. Colleges and universities will only attract 
those who are interested in research, training and other academic 
activities, though of course they will also look after the trainees and 
the probationers recruited for government services and other employ- 
ment. There will be thus a whole-some improvement in the atmosphere 
in academic institutions. 

The most beneficial impact of such a change would be on the youth 
themselves. They will not face frustration after a prolonged period of 
education. Those who get selected will receive higher education 
appropriate to their future assignment mainly at the cost of their 
employers. Those who do not get absorbed in the kind of job they 
like will then start thinking іп terms of self-employment schemes or 
of carrying on with the vocations of their forefathers trying to do 
better than the previous generation. , 

I hope as you disperse from here, some of the things I have said 
may evoke a positive response from you who know the problem so 
much better than I бә. 
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